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For  the  information  of  the  staff  of  the 
Superintendent,  principals,  teachers,  and  workers  in 
departments  similar  to  our  own,  we  submit  this  brief 
summary  of  activities  of  the  past  year. 

Many  of  the   subjects  dealt  With  here  in 
summary  will  be  treated  as  separate  bulletins  in  the 
near  future . 
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SUMMARY   OF  ACTIVITIES 
1928   -   1929 

I.  TESTS ,  MEASUREMENTS ,  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

A.  City  Wide  Program 

B.  Special  Test  Projects 

1.  Junior  Primary 

2.  Francisco  Junior  High  Achievement  Survey    •» 

3.  Balboa  High  School  Survey 

C.  Age-Grade  Study 

II.  CURRICULUM  REVISION 

•i' 

A.  Elementary 

B.  Junior  High 

C.  Part  Time 

D.  Administrative  committees 

III    SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROBLEMS 

A.  Studies  of  School  Population 

1.  Pin  Maps 

2.  Forecast  of  School  Population 

3.  Distribution  of  Junior  High  School  Population 
4=  Distribution  of  High  School  Population 

5.  Distribution  of  Fairmount  Elementary  Population 

6.  Boundary  between  Mission  and  Balboa  High  School 

Districts 

7.  Study  of  Junior  High  School  Population 

8.  Probable  Enrollment  of  Polytechnic  as  a  Junior 

High  School 

B.  Location  of  Buildings 

1.  Moving  Crocker  Junior  High  School  to  Dudley-Stone 

Building 

2.  Commodore  Sloat  vs  Aptos  as  a  site  for  a  Junior 

High  School 

3.  Location  of  Junior  High  School  Accommodations  for 

Students  residing  in  the  Noe  Valley,  Fairmount 
and  Bernal  Districts 

C.  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Building  Plans 

D.  Miscelaneous  Problems  in  School  Housing 

1.  Size  of  High  School  Recitation  Rooms 

2.  "Addition  to  the  Horace  Liann  School 

3.  Auditorium  survey 

4.  School  Housing  situation  in  Patrick  Henry,  Daniel 

.Webster,  and  Irving  U.    Scott  districts. 

5.  Administration  Building 
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B.   Building  Survey-Preliminary  Statement 

IV.  ADMINISTRATIVE  RESEARCH 

1.  Professional  Training,  Certification,  and 

Experience  of  San  Francisco  Principals 

2.  Standards  for  the  Selection  of  Principal  in  % 

Representative  Large  Cities 

3.  Suggested  Standards  for  Administrative  Officers 

in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 

4.  Technique  for  Selection  of  Text  Books. 

5.  Trend  of  Teacher  Load  in  Part  Time  High  School. 

6.  Teacher  Load   in  the  High  School 

7.  Size  of  Evening  School  Classes 

8.  Educational  and  Financial  Statistics  of  Selected 

California  School  Districts 

9.  Tenth  Y6ar  at  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High 

10.  Teacher  Absence 

11.  Organization  of  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 

12.  Commodore  Stockton  Survey 

13.  Gough  Survey 

14.  Lilienthal  Survey 

15.  Duties  of  a  Supervisor  and  a  Director 

16.  Size  of  Classes  in  High  School  and  Part  Time 

V.  ATTENDANCE  STATISTICS 

VI.  MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Corporal  punishment  record  card 

2.  Test  Approval  Record  Card 

3.  Statistical  Report  Blanks 

4.  Teachers  Competitive  Examination 

5.  Withheld  Salary  Suit 
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6.  Community  Chest  Contest 

7.  Statistical  Summaries  for  Mrs.  Fitz-Gerald 

8.  Evaluation  of  locks  for  lockers 

9.  Survey  of  typing  speed 

10.  Text  adoption  for  grades  1-2-3  (State  Adoption) 


VII      QUESTIONNAIRES 


I.    TESTS ,  I.1EASUREH2NTS,  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

A.   City  Wide  Program  -  cooperating  with  Deputy  Supt.  Bertha 
E.  Roberts,  Deputy  Supt.  Win.  II .  DeBell,  Deputy  Supt.  John 
Mc Glade  and  Director  Julia  Hahn. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the 
testing  that  constituted  the  program  for  the  city  as  a 
whole: 

1928  -  1929 


Kind  of     ' 
Test 

Name  of 
Test 

Grades 
Involved 

Approximate 
Number  of 
Children  Tested 

Intelligence 

Pintner- 
Cunningham 

All  pupils 
entering  1-A 

7^000 

Intelligence 

Haggerty 
Delta  I 

2A,2B,3A,3B 

12,700 

Intelligence 

National 

Intelligence 

Test 

6B 

4,260 

Intelligence 

•  Terman 
Mental 
Test 

8B  pupils  going 
from  elementary 
to  high  school. 

9B  pupils  going 
from  Junior 
high  school  to 
high  school 

3,000 
2,550 

Reading 

Gates 

2A,2B,3A,3B    j      12,703 

Reading 

Stanford 

4A,4B,5A,5B  ■        11,816 

1  These  tests  serve  as  a  basis  for  classification  of 
pupils  into  homogeneous  groups  for   instruction  purposes  and 
as  a  basis  for  pupil  guidance 

Gates  Reading  Tests,  types  1,  2,  and  3,  were  given  in  grades 
2A  and  2B.   -The  Haggerty  Intelligence  tests  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  type  to  be  given  in  grades  3A  and  3B.   Types  A,C,  and 
D  were  administered  where  ability  warranted. 
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B.   Special  Test  Projects 
1.   Junior  Primary 

As  a  means  of  evaluating  the  work  of  the  Junior- 
primary  classes  and  in  particular  to  determining  the 
effect  of   Junior-primary  work  upon  reading,  the  Detroit 
word  recognition  and  the  Gates  word  recognition  tests 
were  given  to  24  selected  1-A  classes,  12  of  which  were 
composed  of  students  with  Junior-primary  experience,  and 
12  of  which  were  made  up  of  students  without  Junior  primary 
experience. 

2.   Francisco  Junior  High  Achievement  Survey-Co  Operating1  with 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Rhodes,  Principal 

The  Stanford  reading,  arithmetic,  and  dictation 
tests  were  given  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  Francisco  Junior 
High  School  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  9-B  class. 
A  double  purpose  was  achieved.   In  the  first  place,  in- 
formation concerning  the  pupils'  achievement  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  spelling  was  available,  and  acceleration 
and  retardation  in  these  subjects  could  be  measured,  and 
in  the  second  place,  a  basis  for  classification  of  pupils 
into  homogeneous  groups  for  instruction  was  provided. 
3.'-   Balboa  High  School  Survey  -  Cooperating  with  Mr.  Robert 
Chase,  Principal 

The  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service 
has  assisted  in  the  testing  program  in  the  3alboa  High 
School  as  a  basis  for  classifying  students  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.   An  attempt  was  made  to  provide  a  more 
reliable  and  trustworthy  basis  for  grouping  than  general 
intelligence.   It  is  recognized  that  specific  abilities  in 


7. 
the  various  subjects  form  sounder  bases  for  classification 

in  each  subject  than  general  ability  to  do  school  work.  The 
Balboa  High  School   testing  program  was  cased  on  this  under- 
lying principle 
C.   Age-Grade  Study 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  single  measure  of  the 
efficacy  of  a  school  system  is  an  age-grade  distribution. 
The  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service  has  made 
a  very  detailed  study  of  the  age-grade  distribution  in  San 
Francisco  which  will  appear  as  a  special  bulletin  of  the 
department.  '• 

II.  CURRICULUM  REVISION  -  Cooperating  with  Chief  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent A.  J.  Cloud,  in  charge  and  Professor  William  Martin 
Proctor,  Stanford  University. 

The  following  courses  were  revised  and  prepared  for 

distribution  to  the  schools: 

1.  Elementary  Art 

2.  Elementary  Science 

The  following  courses  were  revised  for  a  preliminary 
adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  Junior  High 
Schools: 

1.  Mathematics 

2.  General  Science 

3.  English  , 

4.  Social   Studies 

5.  Languages 

All  courses  at  the  Part  Time  School  were  revised  for  a 
preliminary  try  out  during  the  coming  year. 

The  preliminary  work  on  the  revision  of  the  Elementary 
Language  course  was  completed 

Three  reports  were  completed  by  committees  in  the  fields 
of  The  Retarded  Child,  The  Gifted  Child,  and  the  Student 
Activities  in  the  Junior  High  and  Elementary  Schools  were 
submitted  to  Mr.  Cloud. 


8. 
III.  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROBLEMS : 

A.   Studies  in  School  Population 

1 .  Pin  Map 

The  location  of  school  buildings  is  dependent  on 
where  the  pupils  live.   It  is  often  desirable  to  have  informa- 
tion concerning  the  distribution  of  the  school  population 
throughout  the  city  and  in  order  to  make  this  information 
readily  available  a  set  of  maps  has  been  constructed  on  which 
is  shown  the  number  of  school  children  residing  in  each  block. 
These  facts  are  shown  by  means  of  pins  placed  in  the  map.   These 
pins  show  the  number  and  residence  of  students  attending  each 
school  in  the  city  and  whether  the  students  are  in  grades  1-6, 
7-9  or  10-12. 

2.  Forecast  of  School  Population 

A  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  of  students  who  . 
will  attend  schools  a  decade  or  more  hence  is  of  basic  impor- 
tance in  the  determination  of  a  building  program.   It  is  usually 
quite  safe  to  base  a  prediction  cf  future  population  on  the 
trend  of  growth  during  the  past  years.   A  forecast  of  school 
population  up  to  and  including  1940  has  been  made  based  on 
average  daily  attendance  and  state  enrollment  in  SanFrancisco 
.Public  Schools  from  1910  to  1928. 

3  Distribution  of  Junior  High  School  Population 

A  detailed  study  showing  the  Junior  High  School  popu- 
lation in  each  Elementary  district  was  made.   The  number  of 
Junior  High  School  students  in  each  present  Junior  High  School 
district  was  segregated  according  to  Elementary  districts. 
Just  which  Elementary  schools  could  be  expected  to  contribute 
to  each  Junior  High  School  was  shown  by  means  of  a  spot  map  of 
the  schools.   A  possible  division  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
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into  Junior  High  School  districts  formed  in  such  a  way  that 

every  child  would  live  within  reasonable  distance  of  a  Junior 

High  School  was  shown.   Such  a  study  aids  in  the  determination 

of  Junior  High  School  locations. 

4.  Distribution  of  High  School  Population 

Using  the  pin  map  as  a  source  of  information  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  High  School  population  was  made.   The  city  was 
divided  into  84  sections  for  purposes  of  this  study*   This 
investigation  served  as  a  basis  for  drawing  conclusions  rel- 
ative to  the  placement  of  senior  high  schools. 

5.  Distribution  of  Fairmount  Slementary  Population 

In  the  event  that  the  Fairmount  building  is  to  be  used 
for  a  Junior  High  School  it  will  become  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  Elementary  pupils  now  attending  Fairmount  in  other 
schools.   A  detailed  investigation  showed  that  all  of  the 
present  Fairmount  students  in  grades  K  -  6  could  be  proporly 
accommodated  in  the  surrounding  schools  if  certain  changes  of 
boundaries  between  districts  are  made. 

6.  Boundary  between  Mission  and  Balboa  High  School  Districts . 
It  was  concluded  from  a  consideration  of  distance, 

transportation  lines,  school  population  and  topography,  that 
the  best  boundary  between  the  Balboa  and  Mission  High  School 
districts  would  be  the  crest  of  the  hills  and  ridges  lying 
between  the  two  districts. 

7.  Study  of  Junior  High  School  Population  -  Everett,  Fairmount 
Bernal,  Horace  Mann,  and  i*oe  Valley  Districts 

It  is  desired  to  abandon  the  Noe  Valley  building  at  an 

early  date  and  also  to  provide  Junior  High  School  opportunities 

for  students  in  this  district  and  in  the  Fairmount  and  Bernal 

districts.   Conclusions  of  an  investigation  of  the  problem  were: 
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1.  The  school  population  of  theso  districts  is  rather 
static;  there  has  been  no  significant  decrease  or  growth 
of  population  over  the  last  five  years. 

2.  Three  Junior  High  Schools  properly  located  would  serve 
the  entire  territory  adequately;  more  than  this  number  would 
necessitate  the  retention  cr  establishment  of  one  or  more 
small  Junior  High  Schools  of  500  or  less  enrollment.  This 

is  highly  undesirable,  and  furthermore  not  necessary  in 
order  to  have  Junior  High  Schools  accessible  to  every  child. 

3.  Consideration  of  travel  distances,  adequacy  of  present 
buildings,  and  efficient  utilization  of  school  buildings 
lead  to  the  recommendation  that  the  present  Jalrmount  plant 
should  be  used  for  a  Junior  High  School.   Additions  to  the 
present  plant  so  as  to  provide  adequate  facilities  should 
be  made. 

4.  The  addition  of  sufficient  accommodations  to  the  Horace 
Mann  plant  to  make  its  capacity  about  1600  was  recommended. 

8.  Probable  Enrollment  of  Polytechnic  as  a  Junior  High  School 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Polytechnic  building  bo  used 
for  Junior  High  School  purposes  go  make  possible  the  aoandoncent  of 
the  Crocker  building.   An  investigation  was  made  relative  to  the 
number  of  students  who  would  probably  attend  Polytechnic  if  it  were 
used  as  a  Junior  High  School.   It  was  shown  rather  conclusively 
that  not  more  than  1400  students  of  Junior  High  School  grade  would 
be  in  attendance.   It  v/as  concluded  that  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  utilize  the  polytechnic  building  for  Junior  High  School  purposes 
in  view  of  the  low  per  cent  of  building  utilisation  that  would  re- 
sult. 
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B.   Location  of  Buildings 

1 .   Moving  Crocker  Junior  Hig_h  School  to  Dudley-Stone  Building 
In  order  to  make  possible  the  immediate  abandonment  cf 
the  Crocker  building,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Dudley  - 
Stone  school  be  used  to  house  Crocker  Junior  High  School.  To 
determine  whether  or  not  this  would  be  feasible,  a  rtudy  was 
made  to  find  out  whether  the  surrounding  Elementary  schools 
could  accommodate  all  of  the  Dudley-Stone  Elementary  pupils. 
It  was  found  that  if  suitable  district  boundaries  were  chosen 
it  would  be  possible  to  transfer  all  of  the  Dudley-Stone 
Elementary  pupils  to  other  schools  and  use  the  plant  to  house 
the  Crocker  Junior  High  School. 
2.  Commodore  Sloat  vs  Aptos  as  a  site  for  a  Junior  High  School 

A  study  of  the  alterations  and. additions  that  would  need 
to  be  made  to  the.  present  Commodore  Sloat  plant  and  a  compar- 
fson"  6f~  the  ~ Aptos.  and  Commodore  Sloat  sites  led  to  the  con- 
'  cluilon  tna't~"it'  w'duia""be" better  to  erect  a  Junior  High  School 
on  the  Aptos  site  and  to  retain  the  Commodore  Sloat  building 
for  Elementary  School  purposes. 
C.   Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Building  Plans. 

The'plans  for  seven  school  buildings  were  carefully 
a  nalysed  and  critically  evaluated  by  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Research  and  Service.   These  plans  were  as 

follows: 

1.  Marina  Elementary  School 

2.  Park  Presidio  Junior  High  School 
•  3.   Roosevelt  Junior  High 

4.  Francisco  Junior. High  Annex 

5.  Geary  Elementary  School 
•-  .  .:         6'.   Balboa  High  School 

7.   Aptos  Junior  High  School 


■  1-   ;.;    .   '■  :.  ■  i 
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In  general  our  recommendations  were  concerned  with  the 
following  matters:  ■ 

1.  Arrangement  of  music  rooms 

2.  Width  of  corridors 

3..  Size  of  classrooms  and  laboratories 

4.  Classroom  lighting 

5.  Orientation  and  position  of  site 

6.  Distribution  of  toilet  facilities 

7.  Locker  arrangement 

A  detailed  report  is  made  of  each  set  of  plans  checked 
and  submitted  to  Deputy  Superintendent  David  P.  Hardy. 

Miscellaneous  Problems  in  School  Housing 

1.  Size  of  High  School  recitation  rooms 

A  study  of  the  size  of  High  School  classes  has  shown  that 

the  median  size  of  class  is  approximately  32.   If  the  size  of 

recitation  rooms  is  24  ft.  x  30  ft.,  between  40  and  48 

students  may  be  accommodated  each  period  based  on  the 

standard  of  15  to  18  square  feet  per  pupil.   It  can  readily 

be  seen  that  poor  building  utilization  will  result  under 

such  conditions.   The  number  and  size  of  classrooms  should  be 

planned  so  that  high  utilization  of  the  building  is  possible. 

The  number  and  size  of  classrooms  will  be -dependent  on  the 

enrollment  of  the  school  and  their  size  on  the  distribution 

of  size  of  classes. 

Based  on  the  present  distribution  of  size  of  classes, 

recitation  rooms  in  a  High  School  containing  50  such  roorr.s 

t  should  be  of  the  following  size: 


Number  of 
rooms 


Pupil 
Capacity 


Area 
15  sq.  ft. 
per  pupil 


Area 
18  sq.  ft. 
per  pupil  | 
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Much  saving  could  be  affected  by  planning  the  size  of  class- 
rooms in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  a  high  utilization  of  the 
school  plant. 

2.   Addition  to  the  Horace  Mann  Junior  High  School 

A  very  detailed  study  of  the  needs  of  the  Horace  kann 
school  was  made  which  included  the  following  parts; 

a.  Most  desirable  location  of  addition 

b.  Utilization  of  the  present  Horace  Mann  and  Agarsis 
buildings. 

1)  Per  cent  of  school  time  each  room  is  used 

2)  Per  cent  of  pupil  stations  used 

3)  Per  cent  of  standard  sittings  utilized 

c.  Space  requirements  for  a  Junior  high  school  based  on 

1)  Present  course  of  study. 

2)  Present  trend  in  size  of  classes 

d.  Necessary  additions  to  the  Horace  Mann  plant 

3.  Auditorium  survey 

The  Department  of  2ducational  Pvesearch  and  Service 
cooperated  with  Mr.  Ilussell  Sanford  who  is  making  a  studv  of 
auditorium  use  in  schools  of  the  bay  district. 

4.  School  Housing  Situation  in  Patrick  Henry,  Daniel  Webster , 
and  Irving  n.  Scott  districts. 

An  investigation  showed  that  the  school  population  jf 
these  districts  is  rather  constant.   The  use  of  a  portion  cf 
the  Daniel  Webster  building  for  Junior  high  school  purposes 
has  made  necessary  the  use  of  temporary  quarters  for  some  of 
'•the  elemehtary  children.   A  solution  of  adequately  housing 
all  the  pupils  of  the  three  above  districts  was  suggested. 

5.  'Administration  Building 

A  tentative  statement  of  the  space  requirements  for  an 
administration  building  for  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
Was  made. 

E.   Building  Survey  -  Preliminary  Statement 

An  attempt  was  made  to  clearly  define  the  issues  which 
arepresented  and  to  point  out  and  define  the  several  prob- 
lems.  Conclusions  of  the  preliminary  report  wore: 

1.  The  transition  from  the  8-4  plan  to  the  6-3-3  plan  of 
organization  is  approximately  one-half  completed. 

2.  The  present  high  school  buildings  will  amply  provide 
for  the  senior  high  school  populat ion(grades  10-12  for 
several  years. 
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3.  The  major  problem  in  completing  the  6-3-3  plan  of  organiz- 
ation is  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  students 
of  Junior  High  School  grade. 

4.  If  it  is  found  desirable  to  add  additional  senior  high 
school  buildings  to  the  present  plant,  some  present  high 
school  buildings  will  have  to  be  used  for  other  than  Senior 
High  School  purposes  if  all  buildings  are  to  be  utilized 

to  a  high  degree. 

5.  The  present  plant  plus  units  to  the  present  school  plant 
would  amply  provide  for  all  students  of  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School  grade  that  may  be  expected  to  be  in  attendance 
at  the  time  these  projected  units  are  completed  insofar  as 
numbers  alone  are  concerned. 

6.  A  major  problem  is  so  planning  the  housing  program  that 
the  present  High  School  buildings  are  utilized  and  so  that 
the  buildings  which  are  to  be  used  for  Senior  High  schools 
are  suitably  situated  with  respect  to  the  student  popula- 
tion. 

IV  ADMINISTRATIVE  RESEARCH  i 

1.  Professional  Training,  Certification,  and  Experience  of 
San  Francisco  Principals. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  training,  certification,  and 
experience  of  the  San  Francisco  principals.   Comparisons 
were  made  with  the  standards  for  selection  of  principals  in 
20  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Standards  for  the  Selection  of  Principal  in  Representative 
Large  Cities 

Information  relative  to  standards  for  the  selection  of 
principals  in  large  cities  was  obtained  by  means  of  a 
questionnaire.  Twenty  of  the  twenty-one  cities  solicitated 
.«.   furnished  the  information  requested. 

*3.  Suggested  Standards  for  Administrative  Officers  in  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools. 

After  a  consideration  of  the  present  experience  and 
training  of  San  Francisco  principals  combined  with  a  study 
t:  of  the  standards  in  force  elsewhere  a  set  of  standards  for 
eligibility  to  San  Francisco  administrative  positions  was 
drawn  up. 

4.  Technique  for  selection  of  Text  Books 

A  procedure  for  selection  of  text  books  including  a  plan 
for  the  selection  of  a  committee  to  evaluate  books  in  the 
field, and  the  use  of-  a  score  card  for  comparing  the  books 
and  the  formulation  of  a  statistical  method  for  treating  the 
score  card  results  was  devised  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Service. 

5.  Trend  of  Teacher  Load  in  Part  Time  High  School 

A  study  of  the  attendance, enrollment , size  of  classes  and 
number  of  teachers  shows  that  while  enrollment  and  attendance 
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have  increased  the  number  of  teachers  has  decreased  during 
a  period  of  three  years.   This  indicates  a  high  teacher  load 
and  points  to  greater  efficiency  of  management. 

6.  Teacher  Load  in  the  High  School 

A  very  detailed  study  of  the  enrollments  in  the  several 
High  School  subjects  and  of  the  size  of  classes  in  the 
several  subjects  was  made.   The  data  were  analyzed  and  com- 
parisons made  between  the  teacher  loads  in  the  different 
departments  and  in  the  different  high  schools. 

7 .  Size  of  Evening  School  Classes 

A  study  of  the  size  of  classes  in  the  various  subjects 
taught  in  the  San  Francisco  evening  schools  was  made.  Com- 
parisons wore  made  between  size  of  classes  in  the  different 
subjects  and  different  schools. 

8.  Educational  and  Financial  Statistics  of  Selected  California 
School  Districts 

A  comparison  of  the  eleven  largest  city  elementary  and 
city  high  school  districts  on  a  number  of  educational  and 
financial  measures  was  made  making  use  of  data  compiled  by 
Mr.  Walter  Morgan,  Chief  of  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  California  State  Department  of  Education. 

9.  Tenth  Year  at  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High 

Following  the  plan  of  providing  10th  year  terminal 
coursesi  in  the  Junior  High  School  for  those  students  who  will 
not  go  to  High  School  for  more  than  one  year  or  perhaps  not 
at  all,  a  study  was  made  of  the  situation  at  Daniel  Webster 
Junior  High  School  and  Francisco  Junior  High  School  to  de- 
termine whether  10th  year  terminal  courses  should  be  offered 
there.   All  the  evidence  studied  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  highly . desirable  to  inaugurate  10th  year 
•.terminal  courses  at  Daniel  Webster  Junior  High  School  and 
Francisco  Junior  High  School. 

10 .-Teacher  Absence 

An  important  problem  in  teacher  personnel  is  the  effect 
of  the  system  of  allowing  sick  leave  on  teacher  absence.   A 
critical  evaluation  of  a  master's  thesis  on  this  subject 
written  at  the  University  of  California  was .made  by  the 
Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service. 

11 .Organization  of  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 

For  the  ourposo  of  reprosonting  facts  about  the  school 
system  to  the  general  public  charts  and  graphs  are  most  use- 
ful.  The  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service  has 
prepared  charts  showing  the  organization  of  administration  of 
the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 
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12.  Commodore  Stockton  Survey  (Chinese  children) 

A  social  and  mental  survey  of  this  school  was  under- 
taken and  will  be  published  as  a  separate  report. 

13.  Gough  Survey  (Deaf  children) 

A  preliminary  survey  was  undertaken  here  with  the 
view  of  the  revision  of  the  course  of  study. 

14.  Lilienthal  Survey  (Detention) 

A  mental  survey  has  been  completed  here  to  determine 
the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  to  suggest  a  possible  revision 
of  the  course  of  study. 

15.  Duties  of  Supervisors  and  Directors 

A  summary  report  of  the  duties  of  Directors 
and  Supervisors  was  prepared:   An  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
tinguish these  duties  one  from  another. 

16.  Size  of  Classes  of  High  Schools  and  Part  Time  School 

Several  studies  were  made  relative  to  the  size  of  classes 
by  subjects  in  the  various  High  Schools.   A  study  of  class 
size  and  coordination  was  made  at  the  Part  Time  School. 


V  ATTENDANCE  STATISTICS 


The  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service 

has  charge  of  the  gathering  and  compiling  of  attendance 

statistics.   The  attendance  reports  made  monthly  by  each 

teacher  are  summarized  and  the  information  concerning 

school  attendance  is  made  available  in  useful  form.   The 

statistics  are  tabulated  in  such  a  way  that  information  is 

available  concerning  the  enrollment  in  each  grade  in  each 

f 
school  in  the  city.   These  data  are  particularly  useful  i.:t 

making  population  studies  in  connection  with  problems  cf 

school  housing. 

A  yearly  summary  of  the  attendance  statistics  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report. 

Since  average  daily  attendance  determines  to  a  3  &.rge 
extent  the  amount  of  state  money  to  be  apportioned  to  L'a>. 
Francisco,  the  function  of  keeping  the  attendance  statis  • 
tics  assumes  increased  proportions. 
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During  the  past  year  the  influenza  epidemic  was  responsible 
for  a  large  decrease  in  average  daily  attendance  during  the  fall. 
Since  the  state  school  code  makes  provision  for  counting 
"emergency  attendance"  in  such  cases  if  the  gain  in  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  year  is  less  than  the  average  gain  for 
the  three  preceding  years,  this  department  made  a  study  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year 
■  would  be  sufficiently  large  to  offset  this  decrease  due  to  the 
epidemic.   The  figures  studied  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
attendance  in  the  late  part  of  the  year  would  be  insufficient  to 
make  the  gain  for  the  year  equivalent  to  the  average  of  that 
for  the  previous  three  years.   Accordingly  permission  was  asked 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  compute  "emergency 
attendance."  Permission  was  granted.  As  a  result  San  Francisco 
will  receive  a  substantially  larger  apportionment  from  the 
State  than  it  would  have  by  counting  only  the  actual  attendance. 
VI   MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Withheld  Salary  Suit 

The  claims  of  517  teachers  in  the  first  salary  suit  were 
computed  for  each  individual  -teacher. 

,2.  Community  Chest  Contest 

This  Department  cooperated  with  the  Song  Contest  Committee 
".  of  the  Community  Chest  during  the  last  drive. 

3«  Teachers \    Competitive  Examination 

This  Department  cooperated  with  the  Department  of  Personnel 
'"in  the  computations  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  candidates 
in  the  teachers'  examination. 

4.   Locks 

An  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the  desirability  of  various 
types  of  locks  for  lockers. 
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5.  Survey  of  Standards  of  Typing  Speed 

At  the  request  of  one  of  the  principals  a  survey  of  typ- 
ing speed  was  made  for  High  Schools. 

6.  Evaluation  of  Readers  for  State  Adaption 

This  office  cooperated  with  Miss  Julia  Hahn  Director 
of  Kindergarten-Primary  Department,  a  member  of  the  State 
Curriculum  Commission, by  scoring  the  various  sets  of  readers 
according  to  a  recognized  technique. 


QUESTIONNAIRES  ANSWERED'  BY 
DEPT.  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE 


19, 


SUBJECT 

Adult  Education  and 
World-mindedness 


RECEIVED  FROM 


DATE 


American  Council  Institute   May  8,  1925 

of  Pacific  Relations 

New  York  City  .  .' 


Child  Accounting 


No.  of  teachers  employed 
in  Kgn.  ,Primar}'-,  and 
elementary  grades 
No.  of  pupils 

paying  teachers  in 
twelve  installments 
instead  of  ten  or  nine 

Home  Economics  in  the 
Junior  High  Schools 

Information  concerning 
Industrial  Arts 


Guidance 


Report  Cards(various 
marks  used) 


Duties. and  Qualifica- 
tions of  Asst. Princi- 
pals— Junior, Senior  and 

Elementary  Schools 

Journalism  -  High  Schools 


Information  concerning 
Psychology  Dept. 


Swan  School 
Medford,  Mass. 

The  School  Committee  of 
the  City  of  Boston 
Boston,  Mass. 


Walter  Her r on  Taylor 

School 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

Miss  Fronia  J.  Fox 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

U.S. Dept. of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C. 

Morse  School 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Eastern  High  School 
Washington  D.  C. 

Dept. of  Elem. School 
Principals  of  the  Na- 
tional Educ.  Association 
Washington,  D.C. 

Principals'  &  Supervisors' 

Assn. 
G.  A.  Lange  School 
Daj'ton,  Ohio 

Waco  High  School 
Waco,  Texas 

Director  of  the 

Psychology  Dept. 
Board  of  Education 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Sept.  21,  1923 
Sept.  10,  1928 

Nov.?.,  1928 

Nov.  15,  1928 
Nov.  16,  1928 

Nov.  1928 
Nov.  23,  1926 
Dec.  31,  1928 

Dec.  31,  1928 

Dec.  31,  1928 
Jan.  2,  1929 


QUESTIONNAIRES  ANSWERED  (Contd.) 


20, 


SUBJECT 

Teachers1  Salary 
Schedule 
(no. of  students  in 
high  school , population 
of  city,  etc.) 

Uniform  Tests 


Teachers'  Salaries  - 
Grades  1-5 

Possibilities  of  School 
Cooperation  with  Social 
Science  Department 

Text  Book  for  Phys- 
iology 

Length  of  School  Year 
Information  requested 
to  assist  in  High 
School  Debate 

Course  in  Moral  Educa- 
tion for  Elementary 
grades 

Teaching  of  Special 
Subjects 

Lesson  Planning 


Selection  of  Supple- 
mentary Material 

Adult  Mexican  Educa- 
tion in  the  U.  S. 

School  Needs 


Information  concerning 
American  History 

Salary  Schedule 


RECEIVED  FROM 

Klamath  County  High  School 
Klamath  Falls,  Oregon 


Dorchester  High  School  for 

Girls 
Codman  Square 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Dist.  Supt.  of  Schools 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

San  Diego  Senior  High  School 
San  Diego,  California 


Franklin  High  School 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Webster  Junior  High  School 
Soc.  Sci.  Dept 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla 


Lucretia  Mott  Public  School 
Philadelphia,  Perm. 

Widdicomb  School 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


DATE 
Jan.  15,  1929 


Jan.  22,  1929 

Jan.  30,  1929 

Jan.  22,  1929 

Jan.  29,  1929 

Jan.  18,  1929 

Feb.  8,  1929 

Feb.  12,  1929 


Teachers  College  of  Kansas  City  Feb.  26,  1929 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


National  Education  Association 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  3.  Reeves 
Claremont,  California 

Santa  Cruz  City  Schools 
Santa  Cruz,  California 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Perm. 

Supt.  City  Schools 

San  Bernardino  City  Schools 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 


Mar.  1,  1929 

Mar.  9,  1929 

Mar.  16,  1929 

Mar.  19,  1929 

Feb.  15,  1929 


'<■:■. 


SUBJECT 


Salary  Schedule 


QUESTIONNAIRES  ANSWERED  (Contd) 

RECEIVED  FROM 

High  School  Teachers'  Assn 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Scholastic  and  Attendance  Supt  of  City  Schools 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 


Forms 

Geography  Courses- 
Senior  High  School 

Methods  of  Marking  and 
Evaluating  the  work  of 
pupils  grouped  accord- 
ing to  ability 

The  Teacher  and  Ability 
Grouping 

Information  concerning 
Psychological  Clinic 

Curriculum  Study  - 
Social  Studies 

Paying  teachers  on  a 
twelve-month  basis 

The  History  and  Present 
Status  of  Tests  in  the 
Field  of  Shorthand 


Retardation  Problem  in 
Schools 

Report  of  Research 
Studies 

Criticism  of  card  pre- 
pared by  Sunset  School 
CarmSl-By-the-Sea 


Senior  High  School 
Quincy,  Illinois 

Philadelphia  High  School 

for  Girls 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Frances  E.Willard  School 
Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Bradley 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Resh 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Andrews  School  No.  9 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Harold  E.  Stewart 
(Teacher  Part  Time  High 

School) 
Long  Beach,  California 

Vose  School 

Milton,  Mass. 

National  Education  Assn 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sunset  School 

Carme 1 -By- t he-Sea, Cal if . 


Cost  per  Pupil  in  Average  Dist.  Supt.  of  Schools 
Daily  Attendance  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 


No.  of-  teachers  in 
Junior  High  and  Senior 
High  Schools  -  also 
no.  of  Special  Teachers 


Columbia  University 
New  York 


DATE 
Mar..  29,  1925 

Mar.  26,  1929 

Mar.  15,  1929 

Apr.  12,  1929 

Apr.  22,  1929 
Apr*  22,  1929 
Apr.  27,  1929 
Apr.  9,  1929 
Apr.  16,  1929 

May  6,  1929 


Apr.  25,  1929 


May  6,  1929 


May  10,  1929 


QUESTIONNAIRES  ANSWERED  (Contd) 

SUBJECT  RECEIVED  FROM  DATE 

Enrollment  in  the  San    Research  Department  June  8,  1929 

Francisco  Public  Schools  New  York  Evening  Post 
for  the  year  1927-1928   New  York  H.Y, 

Cards  for  mental  and  edu-   District  Supt.of  Schools      June  24,1920 
cational  tests  -  also      Oildale,  Calif, 
attendance  and  discipline 
cards 

Extra-Curr icular  University  of  Minnesota       July  2.  1929 

Activities  College  of  Education 

Minneapolis ,  Minnesota 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  public  school  system  of  San 
Francisco  is  to  provide  both  an  elementary  and  secondary  school 
education  for  every  child  in  the  city.   In  compliance  with  the  state 
law,  each  child  must  attend  the  regular  day  school  until  he  reaches  the 
age  of  16  years,  except  in  special  cases.   At  that  age  the  child  may 
attend  the  part  time  school  for  four  hours  per  week  until  he  is  18 
years  of  age  or  attend  the  regular  day  school  until  he  is  18  years  of 
age  or  finishes  the  regular  four  year  secondary  school  course. 

It  is  assumed  that  ordinarily  children  enter  the  first  grade 
at  age  6  or  7  and  progress  one  half-grade  each  term,  finishing  the 
six  year  elementary  school  at  age  12  or  13.   In  theory  at  least,  the 
course  of  study  is  so  designed  and  organised  that  the  average  child 
makes  normal  progress.   However  we  have  pupils  who  make  more  than  nor- 
mal progress,  pupils  who  make  normal  progress,  and  pupils  who  make 
less  than  normal  progress.   The  result  is  underage,  normal  and  overage 
children  at  the  same  grade  level.  If  failure  to  progress  is  frequent, 
the  pupil  finds  himself  at  15  or  16  years  of  age  still  in  the  elem- 
entary grades  and  ready  to  drop  out  of  school  at  the  first  opportunity. 

One  method  of  measuring  pupil  progress  is  by  means  of  a  study 
of  age-grade  status.  Such  a  study,  which  was  made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  of  principals  and  teachers  who  compiled  and  verified 
the  data  from  each  school,  is  herewith  presented.   Compilation  of 
these  data  with  accompanying  explanation  has  been  organized  by  the 
Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service.  The  study  should 
prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  principals  and  teachers,  in  showing  the 
situation  in  each  school  and  each  school's  relative  position  among 
all  the  schools  of  the  entire  system. 

Thinking  of  San  Francisco  as  it  spreads  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Bay,"  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  County  Line,  we  have 
encompassed  practically  every  typo  of  child  that  could  be  found  if 
we  should  enlarge  our  boundaries  to  include  the  entire  United  States. 
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I     DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  ACCORDING  TO  AGS  AND  GRADE 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  the 
grades  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  as  of  March  1,  1929. 

This  table  includes  all  children  of  the  public  schools, 
except  those  in  ungraded  classes,  pupils  of  the  Detention  Home,  Ethan 
Allen  School,  Gough  School  and  the  Ungraded  Primary  School.   The 
totals  acrass  the  bottom  of  the  page  show  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each  half-grade,  and  the  totals  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  table 
show  the  number  of  pupils  of  a  given  age  in  all  grades.   The  numbers 
appearing  between  the  zig-zag  lines  across  the  page,  indicate  the 
pupils  who  are  in  the  proper  grades  according  to  their  chronological 
ages.   The  numbers  above  the  lines  indicate  the  pupils  who  are 
accelerated  according  to  chronological  age,  while  those  below  the 
lines  are  retarded  according  to  chronological  age.   The  accompanying 
graph  (Chart  I)  shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades.   It 
should  be  read  as  follows:   There  were  7022  children  in  the  first 
grade  on  March  1,  1929.   The  graph  indicates  that  the  holding  power 
of  our  schools  is  about  as  great  as  could  be  reasonably  expected. 
The  slight  increase  in  grade  nine  is  probably  due  to  the  entrance 
into  the  public  schools  of  children  who  have  been  attending  private 
and  parochial  schools.   In  the  sixth  grade  the  number  of  pupils 
was  82.48  per  cent  of  the  number  in  the  first  grade,  and  in  the 
eighth  grade  the  number  was  81.81  per  cent  of  the  number  in  the 
first  .grade.  In  the  ninth  grade  the  per  cent  had  increased  to  84.25. 
For  the  tenth  grade  the  percentage  was  67.53. 

Chart  II  on  the  same  page  is  a  graphical  representation 
shewing'"  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  ages.   This  also  shows  a  fair- 
ly uniform  number  attending  the  public  schools  until  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  year.    A  comparison  with  similar  figures  for  1927  (shown 
in  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  1928, page  74)  shows  a  consid- 
erable increase  for  ages  15,  16  and  17  over  the  number  recorded 
for  that  year.   The  total  increase  for  these  three  years  was  1728 
pupils,  as  against  a  small  decrease  for  the  ages  12,  13  and  14. 
This  shows  that  comparatively  more  of  the  children  of  the  ages  15, 
16  and  17  are  remaining  in  the  public  schools. 
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II  GENERAL  TREND  OF  CHILDREM  Off  ALL  GRADES ,  COMPARBD  TO 

AGE-  -GRAD5  STANDARDS 

The  following  table  and  graph  show  the  general  trend  of 
distribution  of  pupils  of  all  ages  and  all  grades.   The  median  is 
probably  the  best  measure  of  the  central  tendency  of  a  distribution. 
Age-grade  standards  have  been  set  up  in  order  to  increase  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  as  many  children  a£  possible.   The  age  -grade 
standards  which  have  been  quite  generally  accepted  throughout  the 
United  States  appear  in  the  last  column  at  the  right  of  the  table. 

The  first  line  of  the  table  should  be  read  as  follows: 
One-half  of  the  L-l  pupils  are  less  than  6  years  2  months,  (the 
median  age)  and  one-half  are  more  than  6  years  2  months.   Again  one- 
half  of  those  younger  than  6  years  2   months  are  less  than  5  years  11 
months,  and  one-half  of  those  older  than  6  years  2  months  are  more 
than  6  years  7  months.   Thus  one-half  (the  middle  50  per  cent  ef  the 
L-l  pupils)  are  included  between  the  ages  5  years  11  months  and  6 
years  7  months.   The  range  of  age  for  the  middle  50  per  cent  then 
is  8  months.   The  grade  standard  for  this  half-grade  is  from  6  years 
0  months  to  7  years  0  months.   Data  for  the  other  half-grades  are 
similarly  read. 

The  graph  presents  the  same  data.   Each  bar  represents  the 
age-range  for  each  half-grade.   The  dark  portion  of   each  bar  shows 
the  age-range  for  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  each  half- 
grade,  "while  the  uncolored  portions  at  each  end  of  the  bar  represent 
the  age- range  of  the  youngest  and  oldest  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  of  the  half-grade. 
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RANGE  OF  AGES  -  GRADES  1  TO  12 
Spring  Term  1929 


! 

1  Grades 

i 

■ 

1 

Lower 
Quartile 

Median 

Upper 
Quartile 

Kango        iJnierence 
Lliddle    50  between 
per   cent  !     grade 
j  medians 

Grade 

Sxandardsj 

i 

! 

Yrs .    Mos . 

Yrs  .    Lies  . 

Yrs  .    Lies  . 

Yrs 

Lies  . 

IuOS  . 

— 

1 —                  ; 
Years 

L-1          ;        5-11 

'   + — 

H-1           ;        6-5 

6-2 

6    -   7 

"   8      1 

-    6      j 
i 

6 

— 

6    to    7 

i 

6-8 

7    -    1 

64   to    7g 

L-2 

7-0 

7-4 

7-10 

-   10  i 

8 

7    to    8 

I  H-2 
i 

7-5 
7-11 

7-9 

8-3 

-10 

7 

74   to    84 

1  L-3 

! 

8-4 

8-11 

1 

-    0 

8      to    9 

'  H-3 

i     

8    -   5 

8-10 

9    -    4 

-  11  1 

1 

6 

8^    to  .94 
9      to    10 

I  L-4 

8-11 

9-4 

10-0 

1 

1 

- 1  I 

1 

6 

jH-4 

9    -   5 

9-10 

10    -    7 

-    2      ! 

6 

94  to  104 

10  to    11 

;  l-5 

10-0 

10-6 
10    -    11 

11-2 
11-8 

1 

1 

_    p 

8 
5 

JH-5 

10-5 

-    3 

i  104  to  114; 

;  L-6 

i 

10   -    11 

11-7 

12-5 

1 

-6     | 

c 
o 

|  11     to   12 

!  H-6 

11-5 

11    -   11 

12-8 

1 

"      3 

i 

4 

j   114   to   124! 

!L-7 
i 

11    -    11 

|     12    -    6 

13-5 

1 

-      D         ; 

7 

1   12      to    13    i 

H-7 

12-5 

i     13    -    0 

13    -    10 

X 

-5  ! 

r 

o 

!    124    to    13.1' 

!  L-8 

!     12-11 

13-7 

i 

14-5 

1 

—     O 

7 

13      to    14 



,   134  tol44 

|   14      to    15    j 

i 

i  I-I-8 

i 

13    -   6 
i    ■ 

!     14    -    1 

14    -    10 

!    i 

~"          ^E                  j 

r 
O 

1  L-9 

! 
I 

i     13-11 

[ 

!     14    -    7 

15-5 

1 

-6    ! 

6 

i  H-9 

14-5 
j 

15-0 

15-8 

1 

-    3, 

5 

144   to    154| 

1 

j  L-10 

i      14-11 
1 

,15-6 
! 

16    -    2 

1 

1 

—     J        ! 

1 

6 

1   15   to    16 
i 

1  H-10 

15-4 

i     15-10 
i 

16-6 

,        1 

-    2 

L 

4 

154   to   16gj 

i 

I  L-ll 

j      15-10 

'16-5 

17-1 

!          1 
1 

-    3 

7 

1   16      to    17    1 

1  H-ll 
i 

16-3 

!      16-10 
j 

17-5              1 

-2  ! 

*-< 

i  164  to  174! 

!  L-12 

i 

;      16    -    9 

17-3 

17    -    11 

1 
i 

-    2      ' 

5 

,   17      to    18 

•  H-1 2 

17-0 

■17-5 

18-2 

1 

-    2      ; 

2 

1  174   to    184| 

Table 

T 

! 


Tables  II  and  III  show  the  percentage  of  pupils  of  each 
half -grade  who  are  accelerated,  at  grade  and  retarded. 

Table  II  presents  the  data  by  half-grades  and  should  be  road 
as  follows:   Of  all  H-l  pupils,  .16  per  cent  are  accelerated  more 
than  one-half  year;  6.66  per  cent  are  accelerated  one-half  year, 
making  a  total  acceleration  for  the  half  grade  of  6.8C  per  cent.   The 
pupils  who  are  at  grade  amount  to  74.40  per  cent,  while  18.78  per 
cent  are  retarded.   Those  retarded  only  one-half  year  amount  t* 
11.60  per  cent,  while  7.18  per  cent  are  retarded  more  than  one-half 
year.   From  the  total  we  learn  that  for  every  100  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  15  are  accelerated,  51  are  at  grade  and  34  are 
retarded. 

Table  III  presents  the  same  data  segregated  into  items, 
boys  and  girls.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  every  half-grade  and  j.n  the 
totals  there  is  less  acceleration  among  the  boys  than  girls,  a 
smaller  per  cent  of  boys  at  grade  than  girls,  and  a  larger  retarda- 
tion among  boys  than  girls. 

The  charts  accompanying  the  table  present  graphically 
certain  comparisons  of  the  same  data;  by  half  grades,  for  boys  end 
girls,  and  by  totals,   A  close  study  of  the  charts  reveals  many  impor- 
tant items:  the  grades  in  which  greatest  retardation  exists;  the 
comparative  number  of  pupils  in  each  classification  -  retarded,  at 
grade  and  accelerated;  the  increased  acceleration  toward  the  twelfth 
year;,  the  more  favorable  position  of  the  girls;  the  greater  per  cent 
of  retardation  in  the  low  half -grades;  the  maximum  retardation  between 
L-6  and  L-9  grades,  which  amounts  to  nearly  <10#  of  pupils  within 
those  grades,  etcetera. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  ?U?ILS  ACCELERATED,  AT  GRADE 

AND  RETARDED  FOR  EACH  HALF -GRADE 


g   1  '1  ■    ■■    ■  ■  '       ■ 

ACCELER 

ATED 

i 

At    * 
Grade 

ret; 

RDED 

r  a       ! 
Grade 

More 
than 
h   year 

i  yean 

Total  ' 

i 

1 
Total  ! 

i  year 

More 

than 
h   year 

Low  1 

1 

1 

3.76  ! 

I 

3.76 

78.80 

17.44 

12.10 

I"1 

5.34 

High  1 

1 
.16 

6.66 

6.82   J 

1 

74.40 

18.78 

11.60 

i 

7.18 

Low  2 

.40 

4.96 

5.36 

66.60 

28.03 

16.90 

11.14 

High  2 

.78 

8.65 

9.43 

65.40 

25.17 

13.60 

11.57 

Low  3 

1.88 

■ 

9.67 

■ 

11.55 

58.30 

30.15 

1 5 . 00    15.15 

High  3 

2.15 

11.30 

13.45 

59.00 

27.55 

12.90 

i , 

14.65 

Low  4 

4.26 

11.50 

15*76 

50.65 

33.59 

- 
14.65 

18.94 

High  4 

3.47 

13.00 

16.47 

50.25 

33.19 

13.75 

19.44 

Low  5 

4.01 

9.95 

13.96 

47.70 

38.34 

15.60 

22i74 

High  5 

3.56 

11.70 

15.26 

50.10 

34.64 

12.90 

21.74 

Low  6 

4.08 

11.10 

15.18 

42.50 

42.32 

13.91 

28.41 

High  6 

4.14 

11.36 

15.50 

i 

i  46.30 

38.20 

13.80 

24,40 

Low  7 

High  7 

5.79 

11.50 

17.29 

J  40.20 
j 

42.51 

15.00 

27.51 

5.39 

10.50 

15.89 

!  43.90 
I 

40.21 

44.06 

13.80 
14.60 

26.41 
29.46 

1  Low  8 

i 

5.74 

11.10 

16.84 

1  39.10 

i  High  8 

5.86 

10.50 

■ 
16.36 

j  41.90 
1 

41.74 

15.10 

26.64 

1  Low  9 

6.20 

11.44 

17.64 

|  39.38 

42.98 

14.45 

28,53 

1 

1  High  9 ■ 

i 

5.06 

11.37 

16.43 

1 

•  44.80 

i 

38.77 

15.21 

23.56 

1  Low  10 

i 

6.86 

12.27 

19.13 

!  40.80 

40.07 

18.15 

21.92 

i High  10 

9.21 

13.30 

22.51 

j  44.90 

|  , 

32.59 

13.76 

18.83 

! Low  11 

7.15 

15.49 

22.64 

| 41.19 

36.17 

15.15 

21.02 
17.05 

] High  11 

1 

9.84 

16.33 

26.17 

j  43.26 

30.57 

13.52 

;Low  12 

1 

10.76  • 

14.45 

|25.21 

j;  44.84 

29.95 

15.40 

14.55 

iHigh  12 

17.42 

17.01 

(- —  ' 
134.43 

j  42.16 

23.41 

11.22 

12.19 

■Total 

t 

4.39 

10.61 
i 

i 

J15.00 

1 51.40 
| 

33 .  60 
I 
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Table  II 


PERCENTAGE  OF  BOYS  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  GIRLS  ACCELERATED 
AT  GRADE  AND  RETARDED  FOR  EACH  HALF  GRADE 
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9.45 
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i 
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111  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  ACCORDING  TO  AGE  AMD  GRADE 

BY  SCHOOLS    " ' ~ 


Table  IV  shows  both  numbers  and  per  cont  of  pupils  in  tho 
elementary  schools,  grades  1-6,  who  are  accelerated,  at  grade  and 
retarded.   The  schools  are  listed  alphabetically.   Tho  relative 
position  of  any  school  with  respect  to  age  and  grade  may  be  easily 
determined.   The  table  should  be  read  as  follows:   Twenty-seven 
pupils  of  Adams  School  are  accelerated,  119  are  at  grado  and  1C7  are 
retarded,  or  10.7  per  cent  are  accelerated,  47.0  per  cent  ar0  at 
grade,  and  42.3  per  cent  are  retarded.   The  percentages  for  all 
pupils  of  grades  1-6  listed  are  as  follows:  accelerated  11.1  per  cont. 
at  grade  58.5  per  cent  and  retarded  30.4  per  cent.   Thus,  in  every  one 
hundred  children  in  grades  1  to  6  approximately  11  are  accelerated, 
59  are  at  grade  and  30  are  retarded. 

Table  V  presents  a  distribution  of  elementary  schools 
(grades  1-6)  according  to  percentage  of  pupils  accelerated,  at  grade 
and  retarded.   A  wide  range  is  evident.   Threo  schools  have  no 
acceleration  and  one  has  35.9  per  cent.   The  others  are  distributed 
between  the  two  points,  one-half  above  9.94  per  cent  and  one-half  be- 
low that  point.   One  school  (a  special  school)  has  no  children  at 
grade,  and  the  per  cent  of  pupils  at  grade  for  tho  rest  of  thr  schools 
lies  between  20-. 7  and  73.7.   One-half  of  the  schools  have  leso  than 
57,.  76.  per  cent  of  pupils  at  grade  and  one-half  have  more  than  that 

9 

per  cent  at  grade.   In  one  school  (a  special  school)  all  children 
are  retarded.  The  rest  of  the  schools  distribute  themselves  botv/aen 
71  2  per  rent  pnd  10.4  per  cent  of  pupils  retarded.   One-half  cf  tho 
schools  have  mere  than  30.65  per  cont  of  pupils  rotardod  and  tho 
other  Dno-half  have  less  than  that  per  cont  retarded. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (GRADES  1-6) 
ACCORDING  TO  PERCENT AGE  OF  PUPILS 

ACCELERATED, AT  GRADE  AND  RETARDED 
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Tables  VI  and  VII  present  the  same  kind  of  data,  but  they 
refer  only  to  grades  7  and  8  in  the  elementary  schools  which  have 
these  grades.   The  range  of  per  cent  of  pupils  accelerated  is  from 
0  to  34.4  per  cent.   One-half  of  the  schools  of  this  class  have  less 
than  and  one-half  have  more  than  17.0  per  cent  of  pupils  accelerated. 
The  range  for  pupils  at  grade  is  from  5  per  cent  (a  special  school) 
to  59.4  per  cent.   One-half  of  these  schools  have  less  than  and  ono- 
half  more  than  43.1  per  cent  of  pupils  at  grade.  For  retardation, 
the  range  is  from  14.2  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  (a  special  school). 
One-half  of  the  schools  have  more  than  and  one-half  have  less  than 
39.8  per  cent  of  pupils  retarded  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools. 

Similar  data  for  Junior  high  schools  are  presented  in  Tables 
VIII  and  IX,  and  for  senior  high  schools  in  Tables  X  and  XI.   The  same 
sort  of  interpretation  may  be  used  in  reference  to  these  tables  as 
was  used  for  the  tables  presenting  the  data  for  the  elementary  schools. 

Two  charts  are  also  included,  one  relating  to  junior  high 
schools,  and  the  other  to  senior  high  schools,  which  show  graphically 
the  percentage  of  pupils  who  are  accelerated,  at  grade  and  retarded 
for  each  school. 

In  making  comparisons  from  the  tables  and  charts,  it  is 
essential  for  one  to  keep  in  mind  the  existing  differences  i:i  the  char- 
acter of  pupil  population.   It  should  not  be  assumed  tha+  a  school 
whether  it  be  elementary,  junior  high,  or  senior  high  with  a  Ugh  per 
cent  of  retardation  and  low  per  cent  of  acceleration  is  handling  its 
problem:;  in  an  ineffective  manner.   The  factors  which  influence  each 
particular  situation  are  not  shown  in  the  tables.   It  may  bo  true 
that  tno  principal  whose  school  holds  a  poor  comparative  position  in 
the  tables  is  doing  the  most  effective  work.   However,  on  each  prin- 
cipal rests  the  responsibility  of  improving  the  condition  in  his  or 
her  own  school.   It  is  probable  that  in  every  school  some  improvement 
is  possible.   Whether  or  not  an  improvement  in  conditions  is  made, 
rests  upon  those  under  whoso  supervision  the  school  comes. 
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*  Table  VI 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PUPILS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (GRADES  7-8) 
ACCELERATED,  AT  GRADE  AMD  RETARDED 


SCHOOL         1 

j 

i 

NUME 

SEE 

,                                         1 

PER  CENT 

Accel- 

At 

Re-  • 

Accel- 

\t 

Re-   I 

i 

erated- 

Grade 

tarded 

Total 

erated) 

Grade 

tarded  t 

—  -  -■     i 

i 

Alamo 

61 

103 

48  ! 

212 

28.8  i 

48.6 

i 
22.6  ! 

Argonne 

v94 

136   ; 

53  ; 

283 

33.2  ! 

48.1 

18.7 

Bay  View 

13 

126   | 

170  j 

309 

4.2 

40.8 

55.0 

Eernal 

38 

105 

150  I 

293 

■  12.9 

35.8 

51.3 

Buena  Viata 

2 

i 

6 

26 

34 

5.9 

17.7 

76.4 

Children's  Hospital 

t 

1 

1 

O 

— 

50.0 

50.0 

Commodore  SI oat 

73    1 

143 

59 

275 

26.5 

52.0 

21.5 

Fairmour.t 

41    j 

130 

128 

299 

13.7 

43.5 

42.8 

iFarragut 

20 

57 

59 

136 

14.7 

42.0 

43.3 

1  Francis  Scott  Key  < 
1 

18 

47 

36  j 
i 

101 

17.8 

46.5 

35.7 

Franklin 

4    1 

40 

58 

102 

O  *  -> 

39.1 

57.0 

1  Frank  McCoppin 

26 

115 

61 

202 

12.9 

57. C 

30.1 

George  Peabody 

53 

69 

32 

154 

34.4 

44.8 

20.  B 

IC-len  Park 

22 

78 

77 

177 

12.4 

44.0 

43.6 

!  Grant 
1 

40 

i 

95 

25 

160 

25.0 

59.4 

15.6 

JGrattan 

65 

96 

36 

197 

33.0 

48.7 

18.3 

■  Guadalupe 

32 

54 

56  | 

142 

22.5 

38.1 

39 . 4 

IHunter's  Point 

2 

5 

4 

11 

18.2 

45.4 

36.4 

:  Jeff er son 

60 

99 

69 

228 

26.4 

43.5 

30.1 

|j.  W.   Lilienthal 

3 

57 

60 

— 

5.0 

95.0 

|Laf  ayette 

! 

I   63 

102 

62 

227 

27.7 

45.0 

27.3 

jLaguna  Honda 

!   42 

92 

44 

178 

23.6 

51.7 

24.7 

jLe   Conte 

1   1-2 

;    21 

40 

73 

16.5 

28.7 

54.8 

JLcngf  ollow 

i   25' 

|    60 

52 

137 

18.3 

43.8 

37.9 

1       *— ' 

iiviedison 
i 

1   44 

i    70 
1 

35 
i 

149 

!  29.5 

47.0 

23.5 

[Monroe 

90 

166 

254 

510 

17.6 

49.9 

;Pac'ific  Heights 

1   40 

70 

74 

184 

21.7 

38.0 

40.3 

1  re.rkside 

i   36 

88 

33 

157 

23.0 

56.0 

21  .0 

bedding 

oo 

72 

68 

162 

13.5 

44.5 

42.0 

[Sheridan 

;  17 

i 

j    54 
i 

53 

124 

13.7 

43.5 

42.8 

| 

'Sherman 

26 

I   104 

98 

228 

11.4 

45.6 

43.0 

rhriners'  Hospital 

!    1 

|     1 

c. 

7 

14.3 

14.3 

71  .4 

!,  :pring_  Valley 
t-unnyside 
•.:■'. '.n  shine 

I   34 

90 

89 

213 

15.9 

42.3 

41  .  5 

i   27 

i    53 

32 

112 

21  .4 

47.3 

28.6 

1   __ 
i 

1     2 

10 

12 

~ 

16.7 

o*j  •  o 

i 
Sf.utro 

i   49 

i 

90 

23 

162 

30.3 

55.5 

14.2 

;"i  sitae  ion  Valley 

i   11 

39 

53 

103 

10.7 

37.8 

51.5  i 

53.6  ' 

f  '.  rba  Buena 

1   21 

84 

121 

226 

9.5 

37. 1 

1 

TOTAL 
i 

:1224 

i 

|  2766 
j 

j  2351 
i 

6341 
! 

—4 — 

19.3 
i 

_ i 

43.6 

37.1 

Table  VII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (GRADES  7-8) 
ACCORDING  TO  PERCENTAGE  OF  PUPILS 
ACCELERATED , AT  GRADE  AMD  RETARDED 


PER  CENT 
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Mod i an 


"Suns hi  ne 


ACCEI 


CD 


6 

6 

o 

10 
p 


17.  Og 


1AT  GRADE 


3 
3 
7 
12 
6 


1  7Z 


1  a 


RETARDED 
1  >£ 

1  3C 

1  2X 


7 
4 

1 
4 

5 
3 
2 
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39- 


2?  Jesse 
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,7essy  W.  Li.lierrfchal  JJZ"  Jesse  VV.  LiliBnthal  vTShrinersi  Hosp' 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  PUPILS  ACCELERATED,  AT  GRADE  AND  RETARDED 

IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

March  1,  1989 


School 

and 
Enroll- 
ment 

S 
E 
X 

ACCELERATED 

i 

At 
Grade 

R 

3TARD3D 

1 

I 

More 

than 
i,   year 

\   year 

Total 

i 

i 

Total  j 

t 

\   year 

■  •       l 

More 

than 
\   year 

28*61 

Crocker 
811 

B 

5.86 

11.93 

17.79 

40.09 

-  ■     ■   ■  ■  i } 

42,12  j 

13,51 
14.99 
14.18 
13.93 

G 

4.90 

13.90 

18.80 
18.24 

45.25 

35.97  j 

39.33  j 

57.21  } 

_55^93  | 

i 

56 . 61  | 

20.98 
25.15 

T 

5.42 

12.82 

42.43 
35.82 
28.82 
32.54 

Daniel 
Webster 
378 

B 

1.99 

4.98 

6.97 

_43^28 

36.98 

4  j. .  <-  1 

G 

7.91 

7.34 

15.25 
10.85 

15.95 
15.34  | 

T 

4.76 

6.09 

Everett 
1516 

B 

4.75 

9.00  ! 

13.75 

38.75 

47 .  50 

16,00 
13.69 

31.50 

20.25 

G 

4,89 

12.01  ! 

16.90 

49.16 
43.67 

l         ■ 

i  29.48 

35.94 
41.09 
62.31 

T 

'   4.82 

10.42  ■ 

15.24  j 
8.21  j 
7,68 
7.97 
9.63 

14.91 
14.74 
16,03 

26.18 

47.5" 
58.39 

Fran- 

B 

1.81 

6.40 

Icisco 

1318 

G 
T 

5 

G 
T 

1.84 

5.84 
6.15 
6.17 

I  37.90 

j  33.30 

34.07 

46.24 

39.90 

!  54. 42 

1.82 

|  58.73 
1 
56.30 

15.33 
12.84 

43.40   ' 

jHamil- 

3.46 

1 
43.  45 

Iton 

l    777 
1 

3.23 

8.87 

12.10 

41.66 

16.93 

24.73   i 

3.35 

7.46 

10.83 

49.29 
46.61 

14.30 

34.49 
31.41 

I 

tHorace 

G 

3.96 

8.43 

12.39 

':  41.00 
i  43.85 

15.20 

J1515 
| 

4.24 

12.02 
10.17 



16.26 

39,89 
43.36 
55.15 

15.71 

T 
B 
G_ 

rr 

B 
G 
T 

4b 

4.09 

14.26 

|  42.38 

,  31.23 

39.67 

15.44 

27.92 

j  John 
j  Sat  eft  t 
\    543 
1 

3.99 

9.63 

13.62 

15.28 
19.42 
17.13 
18.01 

!  3_9_v_&7 

ofcj .  03 

7.03 

7,85 

14.88 

50.85 
45.02 
30.96 
38.23 
!  49.09 
j  33.66 

5.34 

8.84 

8.06 

12.18 

10.05 

11.27 

7.07 

14.18 

i 
_34_.99„ 

41.71 

33.  70 

Noe 

Valley 
408  ' 

5.21 
7.11 

13,27 
19.29 

2_7_.Ol 

.-L«LiM__. 

21.61 

34.18 

49.75 

14.72 

6.13 

16.18 
15.27 

45.59 
35.64 
47.58 

16.42 

Portolc 

4.00 

14.91 

(in  elude  si  ~ 
GradelO'jC. 

544  !t 

6.69 
5,33 

13.76 

16.73 

21.93 

9.19 

14,52 

!  41,54 

'1  43.94 

15.31 

28.13   I 

!Ih 

j  ._3.S7__ 

i    4.63 
1   4.23 

8,43 

10,02 
9.18 

1  o  'I  C\ 

14,65 
13.41 

|[  36.51 
I]  43.88 
11  39.97.  . 

[  51. 19 

!  41.47 

j   14.93 

36,26   ] 

Total 
7810 

c 

j   15.75 
L  15.31 

1  46.62 

31.31 

The  table  above  shows  the  per  cent  of  boys,  girls,  and 
total  boys  and  girls  who  are  accelerated,  at  grade  and  retarded, 
for  each  of  the  nine  Junior  high  schools.   The  chart  following 
represents  the  same  data  graphically. 


Table  VIII 


PERCENTAGE  OE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PU?T] 
AT  GRADE  AND  RETARDED 


ACCELERATED, 


',               School 

Accel 

©ratsd 

At  G: 

~ade    1 

Retarded 

1 

1 

i 

No  . 

i 

No  . 

< 

No. 

4 

1 

[  Crocker 

143 

18.24 

344 

42.43 

319 

39.33 

1  Daniel  Webster 

41 

10.85 

123 

32.54 

214 

56.61 

Everett 

231 

15.24 

622 

43.67 

623 

41.09 

Francisco 

105 

7.97 

439 

33.30 

774 

58.73 

i 
Hamilton 

84 

10.81 

310 

39  .  90 

583 

49.29 

;  Horace  Mann 

i 

215 

14.26 

642 

42.38 

657 

43.36 

I 

.  John  Swett 

77 

14.18 

190 

■x  *  oq 

or;  r 

^  1   D 

50 .  33 

Noe  Valley 

66 

15.13 
1 

136 

45.59 

IvjO 

'Z  Q   O-z 

Portola 

_..  .  z?  _ 

\      14.52 

!   13.41 

1    71  00 

41  .  54 

r 

1  30.97 
1 

239 
3641 

A  "*5  O  r 

l 

I    TOTAL 

1  0^-7 

1 

i  46.62 
I 

Table  IX 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ACCORDING  TO 


PERCENT. 


PUPILS  ACCELERATED,  AT  GRADE  AND  RETARDED 


PER  CENT 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  ?UriL3  ACCELERATED,  AT  GRADE,  AND 


RETARDED  IN  SENIOR  HIGH  SCH00L3-BY  SCHOOLS 


SPRING  TERM,  1929 


School 
and 
Snrollment 

S 
E 
X 

ACCELERATED 

i 

RETARDED 

i 
i 

More 
than, 
i  year 

h.   year 

Total 

At 
Grade 

Total 

i 
2  year 

More 
than 
2  year  j 

Balboa 
937 

B 

4.9 

9.4 

14.3 

41.5 

44.2 

14.4 

29.8  1 

G 

3.3 

14.7 

18.0 

43.9  i 

38.1 

16.9 

21.2  i 

T 

4.2 

11.9 

16.1 

42.5 

41.4 

15.8 

25.6 

Galileo 
2301 

B 

7.5 

11.4 

18.9 

37.2    : 

43.9 

13.8 

30.1 

G 

8.8 

13.7 

22.5 

45.8 

31.7 

13.1 

18.6 

T 

8.0 

12.5 

20.5 

4U.8 

38.7 

13.5 

25.2  ! 

Girls 
1215 

B 

— 

— 

— 

-    i 

_. 

- 

l 

G 

12.4 

16.4 

28.8 

41.6   ! 

29.6 

12.4 

17.2  ; 

T 

12.4 

16.4 

28.8 

41.6   1 

29.6 

12.4 

17.2 

High  School 
of  Commerce 
2186 

B 

5.2 

8.3 

14.0 

34.0 

52.0 

17.5 

34.5 

G 

5.2 

10.1 

15.3 

46.2 

38.5 

18.4 

20 . 1  ' 

T 

5.2 

9.7 

14.9 

41.9 

43.2 

is. n 

/•j5  .  2 

Lowell 
2323 

B 

14.4 

19.9 

34.3 

41.5 

24.2 

in. 6 

13.6 

G 

16.4 

24.4 

40.8 

43.0 

16.2 

8.8 

__7^A_ 

T 

15.5 

22.  C 

37.5 

42.5 

20.0 

_JXL-0_— 

L_r).o 

Mission 
2232 

B 

6.4 

11.6 

18.0 

45.1 

36.9 

16.6 

20.3 

G 

12.9 

16.9 

29.8 

43.5 

26.7 

14.3 

12.4 

T 

9.5 

14.2 

23.7 

44.4 

31.9 

15.7 

16.2 

Polytechnic 
2148 

B 

6.0 

10.2 

16.2 

39.2 

44.6 

17.9 

26.7 

G 

7.4 

14.4 

21.8 

49.0 

29.2 

15.5 

13.7 

T 

6.4 

11.3 

17.7 

42.3 

40.0 

17.4 

C <6  .  O 

Total 
13342 

B 

7.9 

12.4 

20.3 

39.9 

39.8 

15.1 

i  24.7 

G 

10.0. 

15.7 

25.7 

44.7 

'  29.6 

14.0 

!  15.6 

T 

9.0 

■J  - —  —i ■  — 

14.1 

23.1 

42.2 

34.7 

14.6 

'   Oil  1 

•  The  table  above  shows  the  per  cent  of  boys,  girls  and 
total  boys  and  girls  who  are  accelerated,  at  grade  and  retarded, 
in  the  seven  senior  high  schools.   Following  are  two  charts  which 
represent  the  same  facte  in  graphical  form. 


Table  X 


PERCENTAGE  OF  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
ACCELERATED,  AT  GRAPE  AND  RETARDED 


School 

Accel e 

rated 

At 

Grade 

Retarded 

No. 

Nc  , 

% 

Nc.   i  % 

Balboa 

151 

16.1 

399 

42.5 

357 

41.4 

Galileo 

470 

20  c  5 

940 

40.5 

891 

38.7 

Girls 

350 

28.8 

506 

41.6 

■3.RO 

29.6 

High  School  of 

Commerce 

322 

14.9 

919 

41.9 

945 

43.2 

Lowell 

872 

37.5 
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42.5 

462 

20.0 
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'  525 

on   ^ 

CO.  t 
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44  .4 

718 

31.9 

Folytechnic 

384  . 

l'?  •.?.._. 

907  . 
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" 
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40.0 
r 

TOTAL 

3074 

23.1 

!  5649 

42.2 

4619 

34.7  ! 
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9  XI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ACCORDING  TO 
PERCENTAGE  OF  PUPILS  ACCELERATED,  AT  GRADE  AND  RETARDED 
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Ill   SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ACCELERATION  AND  RETARDATION 

The  outstanding  facts  which  are  revealed  by  the  data  pre- 
sented thus  far,  but  not  particularly  emphasized,  are  first,  the 
variability  in  ages  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  each  grade  or  half- 
grade  and  second,  variability  of  grade  for  the  children  of  the  samo 
chronological  age.  In  order  to  call  attention  to  these  two  phases  of 
the  study,  charts  have  been  constructed  and  included  in  the  study 
which  comprise  a  set  of  graphs  for  each  phase. 

The  first  series  of  graphs  relatesto  the  variation  in  ages 
of  the  pupils  of  each  half -grade  from  low-one  to  high-twelve.   The 
children  of  both  sections  of  the  first  grade  range  from  6  to  12  years. 
For  both  parts  of  grade  2  the  range  is  6  to  13  years  and  so  on  through 
all  the  half -grades. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  ranges  for  each  half- 
grade. 

Range  Half  Grades 

7  yrs.  0  mos.  to  7  yrs.  11  mos.     L-l,  L-2,  L-12,  H-12 

8  yrs.  0  mos.  to  8  yrs.  11  mos.     L-2,  H-2,  L-ll,  H-ll 

9  yrs.  0  mos.  to  9  yrs.  11  mos.    L-3,  H-10 

10  yrs.  0  mos.  to  10  yrs.  11  mos.    H-3,  H-4,  H-5,  H-6,  H-7,L-8, 

H-8,  L-9,  H-9,  H-10 

11  yrs.  0  mos.  to  11  yrs.  11  mos.    L-4,  L-5,  L-6,  L-7 

The  median  range  of  age  for  all  half -grades  is  10.2  years, 
or  in  other  words  50$  of  the  half-grades  have  enrolled  in  them 
pupils  varying  more  than  10.2  years  in  age.   In  50  per  cent  of  the 
half-grades,  the  variability  in  age  was  from  10.2  years  to  11*9  yea... 
while  in  the  other  fifty  per  cent  the  range  was  from  7  years  to  10.2 
years.   Thus,  there  is  in  each  half-grade  a  great  difference  in  the 
age  of- pupils.   In  grade  4  there  are  pupils  from  7  years  to  17  years 
of  age  and  in  grade  6  there  are  children  from  8  years  to  18  years  of 
age.   The  widest  range  exists  in  the  grades  4  to  7.   In  grades  where 
the  majority  of  pupils  are  young  children,  there  are  many  pupils  of 
adolescent  age,  while  in  grades  where  the  majority  are  of  adolescent 
age,  many  young  children  are  enrolled. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  second  sories  of  graphs  shows 
the  range  of  half-grades  in  which  the  pupils  of  each  age  are  enrolled. 
From  the  graph  showing  the  distribution  of  the  six-year  old  pupils, 
we  discover  that  they  are  distributed  through  four  half-grades,  L-l, 
H-l,  L-2  and  H-2.   The  widest  distribution  of  grades  is  found  from 
ages  12  to  17.   Twelve-year  old  pupils  are  distributed  from  L-l  to  H-10 
Sixteen-year  old  pupils  are  distributed  from  H-3  to  H-12. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  distribution. 


Range 


M 

Age  Distribution  of  half-grades   of  Half 

Grades 

5  yrs.  9  mos.  to  6  yrs.  8  mos.  L-l  to  H-2  4 

6  yrs.  9  mos.  to  7  yrs.  8  mos.  L-l  to  L-5  9 

7  yrs.  9  mos.  to  8  yrs.  8  mos.  L-l  to  H-5  10 

8  yrs.  9  mos.  to   9  yrs.  8  mos.  L-l  to  L-6  11 

9  yrs.  9  mos.  to  10  yrs.  8  mos.  L-l  to  L-8  15 

10  yrs.  9  mos.  to  11  yrs.  8  mos.  H-l  to  L-9  16 

11  yrs.  9  mos.  to  12  yrs.  8  mos.  L-l  to  H-9  and  H-10  19 

12  yrs.  9  mos.  to  13  yrs.  8  mos.  H-2  and  H-3  to  H-10  16 

13  yrs.  9  mos.  to  14  yrs.  8  mos.  L-2  and  L-3  to  H-ll  19 

14  yrs.  9  mos.  to  15  yrs.  8  mos.  L-3,  H-3  and  H-4  to  H-12  19 

15  yfs.  9  mos.  to  16  yrs.  8  mos.  H-3  to  H-12  19 

16  yrs.  9  mos.  to  17  yrs.  8  mos.  L-4  to  H-12  18 

17  yrs.  9  mos.  to  18  yrs.  8  mos.  H-4  and  L-6  to  H-12  15 

18  yrs.  9  mos.  to  19  yrs.  8  mos.  L-7  to  H-12  12 

19  yrs.  9  mos.  to  20  yrs.  8  mos.  H-7  and  H-8  to  H-12  10 

20  yrs.  9  mos.  and  over  L-9  to  H-12  8 

The  median  range  of  half-grades  for  all  ages  is  15£.   Thus, 
one-half  of  the  ages  represented  are  distributed  in  more  than  15&  half- 
grades,  while  the  other  one-half  are  distributed  in  less  than  15i 
half-grades.   This  series  of  graphs  tells  the  same  story  as  the 
preceding  reries  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are  very  similar. 
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IV    JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GgADjjS 

A  special  study  was  made  of  the  acceleration  and  retardation 
of  the  Junior  high  school  grades.   Data  are  presented  for  a  comparison 
between  the  ninth  grade  pupils  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and 
for  a  comparison  between  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  of  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools. 

There  were  in  the  elementary  schools,  6304  pupils  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  while  the  number  in  the  junior  high  schools 
was  5187.   Table  XII  gives  the  number  and  per  cent  of  pupils  acceler- 
ated, at  grade  and  retarded  for  both  boys  and  girls  of  the  soventh 
and  eighth  grades  in  both  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.   Tabic 
XIII  is  a  summary  of  Table  XII.   It  will  be  noted  that  these  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools  have  19.1  per  cent  acceleration  as  against 
13.5  per  cent  for  junior  high  pupils  in  the  two  grades.   The  per  cent 
of  pupils  at  grade  in  elementary  schools  is  43.9  per  cent,  while  for 
junior  high  schools  the  per  cent  is  38.2.   For  retarded  pupils,  the 
per  cent  in  elementary  schools  is  37.0,  while  in  junior  high  schools 
it  Is  48.3.   Similar  data  for  the  ninth  grade  of  junior  high  schools 
and  for  ninth  grade  of  senior  high  schools  are  presented  in  Table  XIV 
and  XV. 

Table  XIV  gives  detailed  data  relating  to  the  acceleration 
and  retardation  of  both  boys  and  girls  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
ninth  grade  in  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  while  Table  XV 
presents  a  summary  of  the  situation.   From  it  we  learn  that  the  accel- 
eration of  the  ninth  grade  is  13.2  per  cent  in  junior  high  schools, 
and  19.9  per  cent  in  senior  high  schools.   In  the  Junior  high  schools, 
43.0  per  cent  of  the  ninth  grade  pupils  are  at  grado,  while  for  senior 
high  schools,  the  percentage  is  41.6  per  cent.   In  the  senior  high 
schools  38.5  per  cent  of  the  ninth  grade  pupils  are  retarded,  as 
against  43.8  per  cent  for  the  junior  high  schools*   At  first  glance 
these  figures  also  seem  to  indicate  an  unfavorable  situation  for  the 
junior  high  schools.   Before  making  such  a  judgment,  it  is  necossary 
to  take  account  of  several  other  factors. 
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In  general,  the  pupils  of  the  junior  high  schools  are  of 
different  character  than  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools  (which 
have  seventh  and  eighth  grades)  and  the  ninth  grade  pupils  of  the 
senior  high  schools.   If  one  will  study  the  map  of  San  Francisco,  with 
the  location  of  the  schools  in  question  in  mind,  the  data  presented 
by  the  tables  are  not  surprising.   In  general  the  elementary  schools 
having  grades  seven  and  eight,   furnish  the  ninth  grade  population  of 
the  senior  high  schools,  and  the  junior  high  school  population  comes 
from  elementary  schools  having  grades  one  to  six. 

Again  the  junior  high  school  and  senior  high  school  have 
underlying  their  curricula,  an  unlike  philosophy,  which  probably  has  a 
determining  effect  upon  the  situation.   It  is  probably  true  that  the 
junior  high  school,  on  account  of  its  curricula  and  organization,  is 
more  attractive  than  the  senior  high  school  to  the  retarded  elementary 
school  pupil. 

Also  in  the  junior  high  school  12  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of 
the  ninth  grade  are  over  16  years  of  age,  while  in  the  senior  high 
schools  only  11  per  cent  of  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade  are  over  16  years 
of  age.  Eleven  and  forty-one  one  hundredths  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in 
grades  seven  and  eight  of  the  junior  high  schools  are  over  15  years 
of  age,  while  only  6.66  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  these  grades  in  the 
elementary  schools  are  over  15.   The  facts  seem  to  show  that  in  some 
way,  overage  pupils  find  themselves  enrolled  in  tho  Junior  high  school- 
It  is  also  probably  true  that  in  tho  case  of  retarded  pupils 
they  are  more  infrequently  promoted  to  the  tenth  grade  from  junior 
high  school  than  from  the  ninth  to  tenth  in  high  school.   Many  pupils 
who  desire  to  work  at  the  age  of  16  years  do  not  consider  promotion 
and  change  of  school  worth  while.   On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency (this  must  not  be  construed  as  a  criticism)  to  push  the  overage 
retarded  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade  on  into  the  junior  high  seventh 
grade.   The  per  'cent  of  retardation  in  the  junior  high  school  is  as 

follows" 

Seventh  Grade  47.0 

Eighth  Grade  49.4 

Ninth  Grade  43.8 

This  would  not  seem  to  indicate  that  retardation  increases 

in  the  junior  high  school  grades.   On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cent 

of  retardation  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary 
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schools  and  the  ninth  grade  of  the  senior  high  school  is  as  follows: 

Soventh  Grade  36.8 
Eighth  Grade  37.1 
Ninth  Grade         38.5 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  per  cent  of  retardation  is  very 

slight  in  this  case.   Although  the  per  cent  of  retardation  in  the 

junior  high  schools  is  greater  than  the  retardation  of  grades  7,  8 

and  9  in  other  schools,  the  junior  high  is  apparently  dealing  with 

its  own  problem  just  as  effectively  as  pupils  of  junior  high  school 

grade  are  dealt  with  in  the  other  typo  of  organization. 

By  and  large,  as  the  situation  exists  in  San  Francisco,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  direct  comparison  of  the  pupils  of  the  junior  high 
school  grades  with  like  grades  in  other  schools  is  hardly  possible. 
When  the  6-3-3  plan  is  finally  adopted  for  all  the  pupils  of  the  city, 
more  direct  comparison  can  be  made. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  outstanding  fact  presented  by  the  data  of  the  report  is 
the  presence  of  a  largo  number  of  retarded  pupils  who,  according  to 
current  grade  standards,  are  older  than  they  should  be  for  the  grades 
in  which  they  are  now  to  be  found. 

The  two  major  causes  of  retardation  are  late  entrance  and 
slow  progress  resulting  in  frequent  non-promotion.   Over  the  first 
we  exercise  only  limited  control.   However,  with  the  increasing  pop- 
ularity of  kindergartens,  late  entrance  will  eventually  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.   The  remedy,  then,  for  retardation  is  to  be  found  by 
increased  efficiency  in  dealing  with  the  pupils  who  are  inclined  to 
progress  at  a  slow  rate.   Upon  each  principal  rests  the  responsibility 
of  meeting  his  or  her  own  situation.   By  means  of  classification, 
adaptation  of  curriculum  and  materials,  teaching  methods  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  various  groups,  opportunity  classes,  segregation  of 
atypical  children,  attention  to  health  problems  and  complete  school 
adjustment  to  the  individual  pupil,  a   gradual  improvement  in  the 
situation  should  take  place. 

Total  elimination  of  retardation  is  probably  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  more  effectivo  procedure,  an  improvement  in 
every  school  of  the  city  is  undoubtedly  possible.   It  is  hoped  that 
this  report  will  bo  of  value  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  school  system. 
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Forecast  of  San  Francisco  Publ ic  School  Enrollment 


A  knowledge  of  the  probable  number  of  pupils  who  will  be 
in  attendance  in  the  schools  a  decade  or  more  hence  is  of  prime 
importance  in  planning  a  building  program.   Both  the  number  of 
buildings  and  their  location  depend  in  part  on  the  expected  en- 
rollment. 

A  very  reliable  method  for  predicting  future  school  popula- 
tion is  to  examine  the  trend  of  growth  of  school  attendance  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  past  and  assume  that  this  trend  will  obtain 
in  the  future.   In  this  study  two  measures  of  school  attendance 
have  been  used;  average  daily  attendance,  and  state  enrollment. 
Figures  on  both  these  measures  from  1910  to  1928  are  used  as 
bases  for  a  forecast  of  school  population. 

Table  I  shows  the  number  of  students  in  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  years  1910  to  1928  by  the  following  grade 
divisions:  kindergarten,  grades  1  to  8,  grades  9  to  12,  and  grades 
1  to  12. 

Table  I 
Average  Daily  Attendance,  San  Francisco  Day  Schools 


1910  to  1928 


Average  Dailv 

Attendance 

Grades 

Grades 

Grades 

Year 

Kindergarten 

1-8 

9-12 

1-12 

1910 

29 

31967 

2416 

34383 

1911 

29 

32578 

27C7 

35285 

1912 

25 

34879 

2838 

37717 

1913 

29 

37148 

2975 

40123 

1914 

147 

38336 

3198 

41534 

1915 

270 

40256 
41465 

3392 

43648 

1916 

430 

3852 

45317 

1917 

524 

41515 

4345 

45860 

1918 

741 

41357 

4286 

45643 

1919 

866 

41802 

4244 

46046 

1920 

957 

42433 

5054 

47467 

1921 

1040 

43057 

6127 

49184 

1922 

1157 

44097 

7185 

51282 

1923 

1162 

43633 

8290 

51923 

1924 

1308 

44112 

9011 

53123 

1925 

1557 

44857 

9977 

54834 

1926 

1992 

45218 

10771 

55989 

1927 

2412 

45508 

11691 

57199 

1928 

2674 

46361 

13173 

59534 

Estimated 
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Table  II  shows  the  state  enrollment  of  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Schools  by  grade  divisions  for  the  years  1910  to  1928. 
These  figures  represent  .regular  day  so;. col  classes  only.  The  en- 
rollment figures  are  given  for  the  kindergarten,  grades  1  to  8, 
grades  9  to  IE,  grades  7  t,o  9,  grades  10  to  12  >  and  grades  1  to  12. 

The  data  of  Tatles  I  and  IT  are  shown  graphically  in 
figures  1  and  2.   By  this  method  the  growth  of  the  San  Francisco 
schools  is  very  clearlj'  revealed. 

A  few  significant  facts  about  this  growth  should  be  pointed 
out.   As  is  shown  in  figures  1  and  2,  the  total  enrollment  and 
total  average  daily  attendance  has  increased  gradually  during  the 
eighteen  years,  the  rate  of  increase  Lei.^g  slightly  less  during 
the  latter  part  of  tbe  period- 

The  increase  in  average  daily  attendance,  as  shown  in  f igurel 
in  grades  1  to  8  has  been  rrueh  loss  during  The  last  half  of  the 
period  than  during  the  first  part..   The  opposite  is  true  of  grades 
9  to  12,  the  increase  in  average  daily  attendance  in  grades  9  to 
12  having  been  decidedly  greater  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
period. 

Figure  2  tells  the  same  story  and  in  a  more  detailed  manner. 
While  there  has  been  an  increase  in  enrollment  in  grades  1-8,  over 
the  last  thirteen  years,  practically  all  of  this  increase  has  been 
in  grades  7-8.   The  enrollment  in  grades  1  to  6,  has  remained  near- 
ly constant.   The  increase  in  grades  7-9  has  been  very  rapid  but 
less  rapid  during  the  last  five  years  than  during  the  first  part 
of  the  period. 

The  increase  in  grades  10-12  has  been  very  rapid  since  the 
year  1919. 

The  much  more  rapid  growth  in  grades  9-12  and  in  10-12  may 
be  attributed  to  three  factors:  (l)  the  growth  of  population  in 
San  Francisco;  (2)  the  increasedholding  power  of  these  graces, 
especially  grades  10-12;  and  (o)  the  reduction  of  retardation  in 
grades  1-8,  and  more  particularly  in  grades  1-6. 

The  fact  that  the  enrollment  in  grades  1-6  has  not  in- 
creased in  10  years  even  though  the  population  of  San  Francisco 
has  increased,  is  probably  due  entirely  to  the  decrease  of  retar- 
dation in  these  grades. 

The  above  facts  make  it  impossible  to  predict  growth  of 
school  population  by  grades  divisions  separately;  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  figures  Tor   grades  1-12  and  predict  the  total  school 
population  and  then  estimate  the  percent  of  the  total  school  pop- 
ulation that  will  be  enrolled  in  the  several  grade  divisions. 

A  simple  method  of  projecting  the  trend  of  past  growth  into 
future  years  is  to  draw,  freehand,  the  curves  of  best  fit  to  the 
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broken  line  curves  in  figures  1  and  2  and  to  continue  these  curves 
any  number  of  years  further.   Such  a  method  should  give  a  fairly 
reliable  prediction. 

A  more  exact  method  and  one  which  should  yield  a  more  reli- 
able forecast  is  to  determine  mathematically  the  equation  of  the 
curves  of  best  fit  to  the  broken  line  curves,  and  by  means  of 
these  equations  calculate  the  average  daily  attendance  or  state 
enrollment  for  any  future  year  and  thus  project  the  curve  of  best 
fit  any  number  of  years  into  the  future.   The  present  study  makes 
use  of  this  method.   It  was  found  that  a  logarithmic  curve  of  the 
form 

Y  =  a  +-  bX  4-  c  log  X 

where  X  refers  to  time  and  Y"  to  enrollment  or  attendance  fitted 
the  data  quite  well.   The  constants  a,  b,  and  c,  were  calculated 
and  the  curve  of  best  fit  to  the  broken  line  curve  for  average  daily 
attendance,  and  the  curve  of  best  fit  to  the  broken  line  curve  for 
state  enrollment,  were  thus  obtained. 

This  method  assumes  that  the  school  population  will  increase 
in  the  future  in  the  same  way  it  has  in  the  past.   Due  to  the  fact 
that  the  increased  holding  power  of  the  high  school  has  entered 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  school  population  for 
several  years  past,  a  forecast  based  on  past  trends  is  apt  to  be 
slightly  high  for  it  is  unlikely  that  the  high  school  can  continue 
to  increase  its  holding  power  in  the  future  to  the  same  degree  it 
has  in  the  past."  While  certain  of  the  figures  and  tables  show  a 
forecast  of  school  population  as  far  hence  as  1950,  it  would  seem 
better  to  emphasize  that  part  of  the  forecast  up  through  the  year 
1940.  During  this  period  it  is  more  likely  that  the  school  popula- 
tion will  increase  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Figure  3  shows  the  actual  average  daily  attendance  in  San 
Francisco  day  schools  in  grades  1-12  for  the  years  1910  to  1928 
and  the  curve  of  best  fit  projected  to  the  year  1950.   The  predicted 
average  daily  attendance  for  years  1929  to  1950  is  shown  in  Table 

III. 

Figure  4  shows  the  actual   state  enrollment  in  San  Francisco 
day  schools  in  grades  1-12  for  xhe  years  1910  to  1928  and  the  curve 
of  best  fit  projected  to  the  year  1950.   It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  rate  of  increase  is  very  slowly  decreasing  year  by  year. 
Table  IV  shows  the  predicted  state  enrollment  for  years  1929  to 
1950. 

The  actual  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  schools  at  any 
one  time  is  somewhat  less  than  the  state  enrollment  and  somewhat 
mor6  than  the  average  daily  attendance.   Frobably  the  best  measure 
of  actual  enrollment  is  what  is  known  as  "end  of  the  month  enroll- 
ment", or  the  number  of  students  actually  enrolled  in  the  schools 
at  th©  end  of  a  school  month.   This  number  varies  from  month  to 
month.   For  purposes  of  planning  a  building  program  it  is  best  to 
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TABLE  III 
FREDICTED  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 
1929  to  1950 


Predicted 

" 

... 
Predicted 

Year 

A.D.A. 

Year 

A  »D . A . 

1929 

59,194 

1940 

70,979 

1930 

60,285 

1941 

72,031 

1931 

61,374 

1942 

73,080 

1932 

62,447 

1943 

74,128 

1933 

63,534 

* 

1944 

75,173 

1934 

64,608 

1945 

76,216 

1935 

65,678 

1946 

77,258 

1936 

66,744 

1947 

78,298 

1937 

67,807 

1948 

79,336 

1938 

68,867 

1949 

80,372 

1939 

69,935 

1950 

81,408 

TABLE  IV 
PREDICTED  STATE  ENROLLMENT 
1929  to  1950 


■ 

Predicted 

Predicted 

Year 

State  Enrollment 

Year 

State  Enr oilman  1 

1929 

70,776 

1 

1940 

83,683 

1930 

71,978 

1941 

84,630 

1931 

73,173 

1942 

85,974 

1932 

74,362 

1943 

87,115 

1933 

■   75,544 

1944 

88,253 

1934 

76,721 

1945 

89,388 

1935 

77,892 

1946 

90,521 

1936 

79,059 

1947 

91,651 

1937 

80,221 

1948 

92,780 

1938 

81,379 

1949 

93,906 

1939 

82,533 

1950 

95,030 
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make  use  of  the  figures  for  the  month  at  which  the  enrollment  is 
the  largest.   In  order  to  forecast  actual  school  enrollment  from 
the  prediction  of  average  daily  attendance  and  state  enrollment, 
the  ratios  of  the  end  of  the  month  enrollment  for  the  peak  month 
to  the  average  daily  attendance  and  of  the  state  enrollment  to  the 
end  of  the  month  enrollment  for  the  peak  month  were  obtained  for 
•the  past  three  years.   In  the  case  of  the  ratio  of  end  of  month 
enrollment  to  average  daily  attendance  the  f iguros  for  the  fir  st 
part  of  the  year  1928-1929  were  also  used.   These  ratios  are  shown 
in  Table  V.   The  averages  of  both  series  of  ratios  were  used  for 
predicting  school  enrollment.   The  predicted  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  multiplied  by  the  average  ratio  of  end  of  month  enrollment 
to  average  daily  attendance,  and  the  predicted  state  enrollment  was 
multiplied  by  the  average  ratio  of  end  of  month  enrollment  to 
state  enrollment.   The  averages  of  the  two  enrollments  figures  for  ■ 
each  year  were  taken  as  the  actual  enrollments  for  those  years. 
Table  VI  shows  the  predicted  average  daily  attendance,  predicted 
state  enrollment,  the  predicted  true  enrollments  obtained  by  apply- 
ing the  above  mentioned  ratios,  and  the  average  of  these  two  pre- 
dicted true  enrollments  or 
the  years  1930  to  1940. 


the  forecast  of  school  population  for 


■ 

TABLE 

V 

t 
i 

| 

j 

Year 

End  of 
Peak 
Month 

Enrollment 

Average 
Daily 

Attend- 
ance 

State 
Enroll- 
ment 

Ratio  of 
End  of 
Peak 
Month  En- 
rollment 
to 
A.D.A. 

Ratio  of 
End  of 
Peak  Month 

Enrollment 
to  State 
Enrollment 

1925-6 

1926-7 

;  1927-8 

1928-9 

60924 
63347 
65186 

•  55989 
57199 
59534 
60910 

67758 
68352 
68744 

1.0881 

1.1074 
1.0949 
1.0847 

.8991 

.9267 
.9482 

i 
1 

Avera 

ge  Ratio 

1.0938 

.9243 

i 

i 
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TABLS  VI 


I 

Predict- 

Predicted 

m 

ed  A.D.A, 

Predic  ted 

State  En- 

forecast 

Predicted 

Multi- 

State 
Enrollment 

rollment 

of 

Year 

A.D.A 

plied 

multiplied 

School 

by 

't>y 

Population 

1.0938 

.9243 

- 

1930 

60,285 

65,940 

71,978 

65.530 

r 

65, 235 

1931 

61,374 

67,130 

73,173 

67.534 

67,332 

1932 

62,447 

68,305 

74.362 

53,733 

58,519 

1933  ■ 

63,534 

69,49.3 

75,344  " 

69.825 

59,659 

1934 

64,608 

70,668 

76,721 

70.913 

70,786 

1935   <-• 

65,678 

71,839 

77,692 

71,995 

71,917 

1936 

66,744 

73,005 

79,059 

75.074 

73,040 

1937 

67,807 

74,167 

80,221 

74.148 

74,158 

1938 

68,867 

75,327 

81,379 

75,218 

75,278 

1939 

69,924 

76,483 

82,533 

76,285 

76,384 

1940   - 

70,979 

77,637 

83,682 

77,347 

77,492 

i 

It  next  becomes  necessary  to  calculate  the  number  of  students 
that  will  probably  be  enrolled  in  each  of  the  several  school 
divisions.   Such  a  procedure  must  be  based  at  least  in  part  on  an 
arbitrary  basis,  but  the  percentage  of  students  in  the  several 
divisions  in  past  years,  the  trends  of  growth  of  these  divisions, 
and  the  percentage  of  students  in  the  same  division  in  other  lo- 
calities may  aid  in  arriving  at  a  solution. 

Table  VII  shows  the  percentage  of  students   enrolled   in  the 
grade  divisions  from  1910  to  1925  by  five  year  periods  and  for 
1926»  as  shown  by  figures  for  state  enrollment. 

TABLE  VII 


• 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Year 

Students  in 

Students  in 

Students  in 

Grades  1-6 

Grades  7-9 

Grades  10-12 

1910 

79.5 

16.6 

3.8 

1915 

79.2 

16.8 

4.0 

1920 

74.5 

19.9 

5.5 

1925 

63.8 

26.4 

9.8 

1928 

60.6 

27.0 

12.4 
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The  trend  is  clearly  toward  an  increased  percentage  of  the 
enrollment  in  the  senior  high  school  and  a  decreased  percentage 
of  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  percentage  of  enroll- 
ment in  the  junior  high  school  has  remained  fairly  constant  since 
1925*  For  purposes  of  prediction  actual  enrollment  is  a  better 
basis  than  state  enrollment.   The  end  of  the  7th  month  enrollment 
1928-1929  by  grade  divisions  and  the  percentage  in  each  division 
was  as  follows: 


Grade  Division 

Enrollment 

Fer  Cent  of  • 
.  I.ctal  Enrollment 

1-6 

7-9 
10-12 

38,542 
17,221 
10,105  .  ' 

53.51 
26.14 
15.34 

Total 

65,868 

99.99 

It  would  be  impossible  to  predict  with  certainty  the  per 
cent  of  students  who  will  be  in  the  several  grade  divisions  sever- 
al years  hence.   It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  however  that  the 
percent  of  students  in  the  elementary  grades  will  decrease  and 
that  the  per  cent  of  students  in  the  senior  high  school  will  in- 
crease. For  purposes  of  forecasting  the  school  enrollment  by  di- 
visions the  p"ercent.  of  students  in  the  s-everal  divisions  has  been 
assumed  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Year 

Per  cent  of  Enrollment 

Grades  1-6 

Grades  7-9 

Grades  11-12 

1930 
1935 
1940 

58 
57 
56 

26 
26 
26 

16 
17 
18 

Using  the  above  percentages  and  the  predicted  total  school 
population  as  shown  in  Table  VI  the  membership  in  the  several  grade 
divisions  for  the  years  1930,  1935,  and  1940  would  be  as  follows: 


TABLE  IX 


Year 

Forecast  of  Enrollment 

Grades  1-6 

Grades  7-9 

Grades  10-12 

'   Total 

1930 
1935 

1940 

38,416 
40,993 
43,395 

17,221 
18,698 
20,148 

10,598 
12,226 
13,949 

66,235 
71,917 
77.492 
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READING  PROGRAM 
Fall  Term  1928 


At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  1928  all 
pupils  of  grades  4,  5,  and  6  were  given  a  Thorndike-McCall 
reading  test  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  organization 
of  homogeneous  reading  groups  through  each  school.   Deputy 
Superintendent  Miss  Bertha  E.  Roberts,  cooperating  with 
the  Department  of  Educational  Resoarch  and  Service,  in--; 
structed  the  teachers  in  the  administration  of  the  tests  . 
and  the  organization  of  such  groups* 

The  homogeniety  of  the  groups  depended  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  size  of  schools.   A  school  having 
one  L4  and  one  H4  grade  could  have  four  levels  of  ability 
within  their  fourth  grades,  each  teacher  having  two  groups 
of  approximately  20  pupils  each,  who  were  most  alike  in 
ability  and  age.   A  very  small  school  might  have  only 
two  groups  while  the  larger  schools  might  have  six  or 
eight  levels  of  ability  within  a  grade.   In  spite  of  the 
variability  of  size  of  school  it  was  usually  possible  to 
keep  the  reading  ability  range  and  the  ag©  range  within 
a  two  year  limit  and  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  year's 
range  prevailed. 

After  the  organization  of  the  reading  groups 
and  final  adjustments  made  where  teacher's  judgment  was 
a  factor,  a  Stanford  Achievement  Reading  Examination  was 
administered.   These  groups  were  supervised  by  Miss  Roberts 
and  her  assistants  over  a  four  months'  period  in  which 
adaptability  of  texts,  materials,  and  methods  were  chief 
concerns.   At  the  end  of  four  months  a  second  Stanford 
test  was  given  and  progress  recorded. 

In  several  cases  where  there  was  a  very 
narrow  rajnge  of  abilities  and  ages,  the  teachers  combined 
their  two  classes  in  the  final  report,  hence  the  number 
of  classes  does  not  represent  the  actual  number  of  ability 
groups  participating  but  the  results  recorded  show  the 
progress  of  each  group  as  reported  by  the  teacher. 

The  following  distributions,  I,  II,  and  III, 
show  the  number  of  groups  at  each  ability  level  and  the 
progress  they  made  in  four  months i      The  figures  at  the 
left  indicate  the  interval  within  which  the  median  of 
the  group  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.   At  tho 
top  is  shown  the  gain  in  months  made  by  each  of  the 
groups. 
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pupils. 


The  distributions  below  include  622  classes  and  12.440 
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In  looking  at  these  distributions,  perhaps  the  most 
s trilzing  thing  is  the  variability  of  the  groups.   The  groups 
in  the  fourth  grade  spread  in  median  reading  ability  from  less 
than  eight  years  to  greater  than  twelve  years.   As  stated, 
however,  the  range  of  abilities  within  these  groups  rarely 
exceeds   two  years. 

The  progress  of  these  groups  also  varied  widely. 
However,  it  may  be  said  that  the  slight  losses  as  well  as  the 
spectacular  gains  :mght  have  been  produced  by  exceptionally 
unfavorable  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  first  or  second  test. 
On  the  whole  the  results  were  consistent  and  gratifying. 

In  a  program  of  this  kind  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  under  normal  conditions  pupils  of  average  abilities  make 


normal  gains 


methods,  material 


in  a  given  length 


of  time.   By  virtue  of  superior 


or  learning  conditions,  the  gains  may  be 
increased  greatly.   On  the  other  hand,  a  spectacular  increase 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  class  was  not  working  up  to 
capacity  at  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

Pupils  of  lew  capacity  make  slower  progress.   For 
pupils  in  the  lowest  ability  groups  to  make  normal  progress  re- 
quires superior  learning  conditions.   However,  referring  to 
the  fourth  grade  distribution,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  one 
exception,  all  of  the  classes  of  the  lowest  ability  group  (bclov; 
0  years)  made  more  than  normal  progress,  the  median  of  the 
group  being  7  months. 

The  following  tabulation  shews  the  median,  Q]_,  and  Qg 
of  the  average  initial  reading  ages  of  the  several  reading  groups 
by  grades  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  1923. 


Quartile  and  Median  Reading  Ages 


Grrde: 


and  6 


Ql 

Median 


~¥vi 


10 


ace    4 

Grade   5 

Grade    6 

Mos. 

Yrs.        Mos. 

Yrs.        Mo 3. 

.       6.4  | 

10      -1.1 

10     _    10.3 

-       4.9  j 

10      -    9.7 

12     _          .6 

-      3.4  ; 

12     -       ,1 

33     -          .6 

According  to  the  preceding  tabic,  the  fourth  grade 
groups  show  a  median  initial  ability  of  9  years  5  months  which 
is  the  age  to  be  expected  of  normal  fourth  grade  pupils,  i.e., 
this  corresponds  to  the  chronological  age  of  pupils  of  the 
fourth  grade  at  that  period.   One-fourth  of  these  groups  have 
median  reading  abilities  below  8  years  6  months  while  one-fourth 
exceed  a  reading  age  of  10  years  3  months. 


The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  show  median  ages 


somewlnt 
above  the  expected  ability.   This  is  not  surprising  as  these 
grades  have  been  working  under  irrproved  conditions,  having  been 
grouped  homogencoiisly  for  a  year  or  more. 


The  tabulation  below  shows  the  median,  Q-j_>  and  CU  of 
the  group  average  gains  made  by  grades  4,  5,  and  6  respectively. 


Quartile  and  Median  Grout)  Gains  in  L'onths 


Grades  4 


_i_ 


and  6 


Grade  4 

Grade  5 

Grade  6 

Ql 

3.1 

1.9 

1.9 

Median 

5.1 

3.8 

4.4 

% 

V.l      |     6.0 

6.7 

The  above  shows 
made  a  median  gain  of  5.1  month 


that  in  the  fourth  grade  the  grouos 


half  the  classes  exceeded 


that  point  and  half  failed  to  reach  it.   One  quarter  made  gains 
of  7.1  months  or  better  while  one  quarter  failed  to  reach  3.1 
months.   Considering  the  four  months'  learning  period,  the  fact 
that  half  the  groups  made  average  gains  ranging  from  3.1  months 
to  7.1  months  speaks  well  for  the  type  of  organization  and  train- 
ing. 


As  will  be  noticed  the  gains  made  in  grades  5  and  6 
are  not  as  spectacular  as  those  made  in  grade  4.   Referring  to 
the  table  showing  initial  reading  ages,  this  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  groups  were  reading  above 
average  at  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

While  this  program  was  city  wide  and  no  control 
groups  existed  by  which  contrasts  might  be  drawn,  the  following 
statements  may  be  made  in  conclusion: 

1.   That  puuils  who  have  been  reading  in  fairly  homo- 
geneous groups  based  on  former  classifications  showed 
initial  abilities  slightly  above  average  at  the 
beginning  of  this  project. 


That  the 
below  wa; 
would  ju: 


tendency  of  groups  of  normal  ability  and 
i  to  make  higher  gains  than  their  ability 
itify  under  normal  conditions. 


That  the  median  of  the  average  group  gains  in  two 


grades  exceeded  normal  and 
slightly  below  normal. 


in  one  grade  was  but  very 


4.   That  the  technique  involved  in  the  classification  of 
groups  and  their  subsequent  training  produced  gains 
o.bove  normal. 
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SURVEY  OF  HIGH  SIXTH  CLASSES 


Spring  Term  -  1929 


At  tho  close  of  the  spring  term,  1929,  all  pupils 
of  the  high  sixth  grade  vrere  given  the  National  Intelligence 
Test.   The  results  were  utilized  in: 

1.  Supplementing  teachers'  judgment  in  regard  to 
promotions . 

2.  Determining  the  placement  of  pupils  in  irregular 
cases . 

3.  Furnishing  a  basis  for  classification  in  departmental 
and  junior  high  school  work. 

A  summary  of  these  records  is  illuminating  in  '-that  it 
shows  the  wide  variability  of  high  sixth  ;?upils  and  emphasizes 
the  need  for  a  flexible  and  varied  educational  procedure.   The 
charts  which  follow  call  attention  graphically  to  these  facts. 

Considering  first  the  chronological  age  of  the  pupils 
(Chart  I),  we  find  that  the  pupils  in  this  half -grade  range  from 
G  years  6  months  to  over  16  years  6  months.   The  median  age  of 
the  group  is  12  years  1  month  while  25  per  cent  are  younger  than 
11  7/ears  7  months  and  25  per  cent  exceed  a  chronological  age 
of  12  years  11  months.   To  say  that  this  approximates  local  and 
state  age-grade  standards  does  not  eliminate  nor  justify  ignoring 
the  problems  that  such  a  wide  range  presents.   Regardless  of  the 
mental  ability  of  these  pupils,  the  interest  range  alone  calls 
for  a  highly  differentiated  program. 

The  results  of  the  intelligence  test  given  to  the 
high  6  pupils  show   that  San  Francisco  meets  the  norm  for  high  6 
pupils  In  general,  (Chart  II).   The  median  mental  age  for  the 
2948  pupils  tested  is  12  years  6  months  while  the  middle  50 
per  cent  ranges  from  11  years  6  months  to  13  years  6  months.   The 
fact  that  over  700  high  6  pupils  excoed  a  mental  age  of  13  years 
6  months  and  the  same  number  fail  to  reach  a  mental  age  of  11 
years  6  months,  is  not  surprising.   However,  this  is  rarely  con- 
sidered when  courses  of  study  are  organised,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  should  be  a  fundamental  consideration. 

In  order  that  we  may  better  comprehend  the  distribution 
of  mental  abilities  at  the  various  steps  of  the  chronological 
age  scale,  Table  I  has  been  prepared.   Chart  III  which  follows 
shows  the  same  facts  graphically.   Pupils  who  were  younger  than 
10  years  6  months  or  older  than  15  years  are  not  included  in 
the . tabulation  below  because  of  the  limited  number. 

TABLE  I 


Chronological 
Age  Group 

Mental  Age 

s 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Med  ian 

Qs 

10-6 

to  10-11 

12-9 

15-7 

15-6 

155 

11-0 

"  11-5 

12-2 

13-4 

15-1 

487 

11-6 

"  11-11 

12-0 

12-10 

13-10 

761 

12-0 

"  12-5 

11-6 

12-3 

15-3 

503 

12-6 

11  12-11 

11-3 

12-1 

13-0 

365 

13-0 

• "  13-5 

11-0 

11-9 

12-9 

254 

13-6 

"  13-11 

10-8 

11-6 

12-4 

159 

14-0 

"  14-5 

10-7 

11-5 

12-2 

88 

14-6 

"  14-11 

10-4 

11-2 

12-2 

67 



A  fallacy  common  to  teachers  is  to  underestimate  the 
ability  of  young  pupils .   Chart  III  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
youngest  pupils  in  the  high  6  grace  surpass  all  other  pupils  in 
mental  ability  while  the  oldest  pupils  ere  inferior  in  mental 
ability  to  any  other  age  group.   A3  the  other  age  groups  fall 
along  the  mental  age  scale  it  will  be  noticed  as  the  group  ad- 
vances in  chronological  age  it  recedes  in  mental  age. 
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V/hat  is  true  of  the  high  6  grade  is  true  to  a  greater 
or  loss  degree  in  every  other  grade.   It  is  neither  possible 
nor  advisable  to  attempt  to  eliminate   overagencss  but  it  is 
within  oxir  ability  to  modify  and  adapt  the  work  to  moot  the 
various  levels.   It  must  be  remembered  that  only  under  most 
unusual  conditions  would  a  single  school  have  to  provide  facilitie: 
for  the  complete  range  of  abilities. 

The  intelligence  test  record  of  high  6  pupils  should 
be  of  unlimited  value  in  grouping  pupils  in  junior  high  school. 
The  large  enrollment  of  the  junior  high  school  permits  several 
ability  groups  for  each -class.   The  more  progressive  schools 
have  been  making  use  of  these  records  in  placement  of  pupils  and 
selection  of  their  subjects.   It  is  only  through  such  a  program 
that  we  can  serve  a  group  that  varies  so  widely  in  ability  .-. 
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COMMODORE  STOCKTOw  SURVEY 


The  Commodore  Stockton  School  is  situated  in  the  heart 
of  San  Francisco'8  Chinatown  and  serves  practically  all  of  the 
Chinese  pupils  of  San  Francisco  whe  are  in  the  kindergarten  and 
grades  1  to  6  inclusive.    Over  HOC  boys  end  girls  attend  this 
school.   This  is  the  largest  Chinese  population  in  any  school  out- 
side of  China,  and  the  problems  which  arise  in  such  a  school  are 
varied  and  intricate.   Feeling  that  a  wider  knowledge  of  these 
pupils  would  aid  in  a  solution  of  the  problems,  a  survey  was 
made.   A  few  of  the  facts  which  have  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing 
upon  the  educational  treatment  follow.   The  slight  differences  in 
class  enrollments  in  the  various  tables  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  survey  covered  several  weeks  in  which  the  attendance  varied. 

TABLE  I 

Birthplace  of  Pupils 
(1099  pupils  in  grades  1  to  6  inclusive) 


Birthplace 

Grades 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

1 

2 

o 

4 

5 

6 

San  Francisco 

136 

249 

119 

130 

110 

94 

738 

67.1 

Elsewhere  in 
California 

32 

25 

23 

28 

14 

17 

139 

12.7 

Elsewhere  in 
United  States 

9 

6 

9 

5 

o 

10 

41 

3.8 

China 

17 

14 

50 

28 

37 

40 

166 

15.1 

Other  Countries 

G 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

.7 

Not  Stated 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

.6 

TOTALS 

202 

199 

183 

191 

163 

161 

1099 

100.0 

The  above  table  3hows  that  all  but  15  per  cent  of  the 
Commodore  Stockton  pupils  are  natives  of  this  country,  80  per  cent 
of  them  having  been  born  in  California. 

Due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  information 
from  Chinese  speaking . parents,  the  birthplaces  given  below  are  tab- 
ulated in  termi  of  the  number  of  pupils  having  parents  born  in 
each  country.   It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  following  figures 
represent  the  parentage  of  pupils  and  not  the  number  of  parents. 

TABLE  II 
Father's  Birthplace  Reported  by  Number  of  Pupils 


birthplace 
cf  Father 

-  — f    --+■ 
r 

'upils  'in 

Grad 

ec  : 

Total 

Per 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Cent 

San  Francisco 

39 

33 

41 

56 

44 

40 

253 

23.21 

Elsewhere  in 
California 

8 

18 

5 

5 

2 

6 

44 

4.04 

Elsewhere  in 
United  States 

37 

23 

24 

18 

20 

28 

150 

13.76 

China 

116 

100 

105' 

101 

95 

81 

598 

54.86 

Other  Countries 

1 

8 

1 

1 

5 

19 

1.74 

Not  Stated 

1 

7 

6 

3 

6 

,^1 

1 

26 

2 .  39 

!    TOTALS 

203 

188 

181 

187 

165 

161 

1090 

100.00 
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TABLE  III 
Mother's  Birthplace  Reported  by  Numbers  of  Pupils 


Birthplace 

Pupils  in  Grades 

i 

Per  ' 

of  Mother 

1 

2 

3    !   4- 
1 

5 

6 

Total  Cent  ! 

San  Francisco 

36 

55 

34 

45 

30 

25 

205  i  18.7  ! 

Elsewhere  in 
California 

7 

11 

g 

13 

5 

4 

50 

i 

4.6 

Elsewhere  in 
United  States 

22 

13 

13 

4 

5 

11 

66 

6.0 

China 

127 

127 

127 

125  ' 

125 

119 

750 

68.6 

Other  Countries 

o 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

.9 

Not  Stated 

2 

5 

3 

2 

0 

1 

13 

1.2 

TOTALS 

197 

198 

r 

186  J189 

164 

160 

1094  100.0 
_ 

Tables  II  and  III  show  that  the  fathers  of  54.8  per 
cent  and  the  mothers  of  68.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  Com- 
modore Stockton  School  were  born  in  China.   This  would  to  a 
marked  degree  account  for  the  prevalence  of  Chinese  speech  among 
the  pupils. 

A  further  investigation  regarding  the  abilities  of  the 
pupils  Is  tabulated  below. 


TABLE  IV 

Linguistic  Ability  of  Pupils  in  Commodore  Stockton 
School  -  Grades  4,  5,  and  6 


Grades 

;  Per 

Abilitv 

4 

5  .   6 

Total;  Cent 

i    '      L 
Sneak  Chinese 

190 

1681162 

5201100.0 

Read  Chinese 

189 

164 ! 155 

508:  97.7 

Wr  i  t  e  Chine  s  e 

177 

160 ! 150 

437 |  93.7 

Speak  English 

187 

1651161 

514  1  98.8 

Read  English 

185 

165 | 160 

511L98.2 

Write  English 

185 

166 j 160 

511!  98.2 

!  TOTALS 

190  !  168 '162 
—      i 

520  i 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  English  abilities 
tabulated  in  Table  IV  are  relabive  and  in  keeping  with  age  and 
grade  standards  for  the  Commodore  Stockton  School.   Chinese 
parents  are  desirous  of  having  their  children  familiar  with  thei 


own 


anguage,  hence  a  large  per  cent  are  in  attendance  at  so-called 


Chinese  Language  Schools.   Table  V  which  follows  shows  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  pupils  In  each  grade  attending  schools  where  the 
Chinese  language  is  taught.   These  schools  are  conducted  after 
public  school  hours. 


TABLE  V 
Puoils  Attending  Chinese  Language  Schools 


Attending 
Chinese  School 


Grade a 


121 


9  T 


153 


5   I  6   I  Total 


1- 


172  171  5.41  124  |  882 


Total  Number 
in  Grade 


20!: 


197 


i 
186  |U;0  168  162   1111 


Per  cent  attend- 
ing Chinese 

School 


53.1 


77.6  92.4-  90.0j63.9l  76*5  '  79.5 


.n. 
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to  6  only.   The  kindergarten  of  the  Commodore  Stockton  School 
has  for  one  of  its  objectives  acquainting  children  with  the 
English  language  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  comprehend  suf- 
ficiently for  first  grade  instruction.   This  in  a  measure  will 
account  for  the  overageness  prevalent  in  this  school  as  they  are 
often  detained  here  for  more  than  the  normal  time. 

Table  VI  compares  the  per  cent  of  acceleration  and 
retardation  of  the  Commodore  Stockton  School  with  San  Francisco 
averages . 

TABLE  VI 
Per  Cent  at  Grade,  Accelerated  and  Retarded 


Per   Cent     j   Per   Cent  (   Per   Cent  j 
Accelerated    at   Grade  ;  Retarded  \  Total  ! 

Commodore 
Stockton 

1                         i                         i~~              ' 
4.4          i        38.8        !        56.8        \  100/1 

San  Francisco 
Total 

1                         1 
11.1          ;        58.5        l        30.4        i  lOO^o     i 

Table  VII  which  follows  gives  the  exact  number  at  age, 
accelerated  and  retarded  in  each  half  grade.  This  shows  not  only 
the  amount  but  the  degree  of  acceleration  and  retardation. 


TABLE  VII 

Record  of  Acceleration  and  Retardation 
Based  on  Age  and  Grade  -  March  1,  1929 
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Chart  I  on   the  following  page  compares  the  median 
ages  of  the  Commodore  Stockton  pupils  with  those  of  the 
San  Francisco  schools  as  a  whole.   The  increasing  discrepancy 
is  due  not  only  to  slow  progress  hut  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  Chinese  born  pupils  is  greater  in  higher 
grades.   (See  Table  VIII  below).   It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  retardation  which  is  due  to  lack  of  normal 
progress  and  that  due  to  the  lack  of  a  command  of  English. 


TAELE  VIII 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Pupils  Born  in 

China 
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Crudes 

l  : 

3,4, 

5 

6  i 

To  tall 

Number  in 
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161 
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Number  born 
in  China 
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40 
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China 
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Op  ri 

PA  2 

15.1 

It  is  felt  that  because  of  the  language  handicap, 
group  Intelligence  tests  should  not  be  given  In  the  lower 
grades  of  the  Commodore  Stockton  School,   however,  the  high  6 
grade  is  given  the  test  taken  by  all  pupils  of  the  city  prior 
to  junior  high  school  entrance.   In  April,  1929,  the  National 
Intelligence  Test  32  was  given  to  the  high  6  grades  of  the 
San  Francisco  schools. 

The  tabular  statement  below  cempares  the  chronolog- 
ical and  mental  ages  of  the  Commodore  Stockton  high  6  grades 
with  the  city  as  a  whole. 

TABLE  IX 
Chronological  and  Mental  Ages  Compared 


H  6  Grade 

1 

i 

Ql 

i 
Median! 

Q? 

San  Francisco 

CA  j 

1 

11-7 

—            ■ 

12-1 

12-11 

Commodore 
Stockton 

1 

CA 

12-2 

1 

13-3   1 

14-3 

San  Francisco 

MA 

11-6 

12-6 

13-6 

Commodore 

Stockton 

■ 
?/TA 

10-3 

!  11-5 

12-5 

This  table  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  Commodore 
Stockton  pupils  are  approximately  a  year  older  chronologically 
and  a  year  younger  mentally  than  the  San  Francisco  high  6  grade 
as  a  whole.   While  it  is  true  that  ovcrageness  does  exist, 
those  who  deal  with  these  pupils  agree  that  considering  their 
language  handicap,  no  Intelligence  test  is  a  fair  measure  of 
their  ability,  since  reading  comprehension  is  such  a  vital 
factor  in  group  intelligence  tests  at  that  level. 
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Chart  II  which  follows  is  significant  in  that  it 
distributes  the  pupils  both  chronologically  and  mentally.   It 
Is  quite  safe  to  say  that  those  above  the  age  of  15  (upper  left) 
are  there  not  because  of  low  mental  ability  but  because  they 
are  recently  from  China.   In  a  group  of  pupils  normal  In  both 
ability  and  experience,  the  100  IP  line  divides  the  group 
approximately  in  halves.   In  the  distribution  the  85  I Q- line 
would  divide  the  group. 

The  Stanford  Reading  Examination  given  to  the 
Commodore  Stockton  pupils  of  grades  4,  5 
following  results . 


aid  6  shows  the 


tapie  :: 

Commodore  Stockton  Reading  Ages 
(End  of  Term) 


Grade 


Low  4 


High  4 


Com.  Stockton  Boys  Com.  Stockton  Girls 

Q.n 


"led  i  an 


8-4 


S-7 


o 

'■17, 


0-7 


\   8-7 


Median   i  P, 


9-2 


9-10 1   9-0 


9-5 


..(- 


9-3 


I  9-11 


T 


I'OW 


9-5 


C; 


-11  jlO-7  I   9-1 


9-10 


10-5 


Elba 


Low  G 


10- 


10-9   jll-5  [1 0-210-7 


9-8 


10-8   J3  1-0  |  9-11 i  10-11 


11-2 


! 11-11 


High  G 


!io-: 


10-9 


11-4  510-2 


10-9 


!  11-5 


Charts  III  and  IV  which  follow  compare  the  median 
reading  ages  of  the  Commodore  Stockton  boys  end  girls  with  their 
respective  chronological  ages  and  the  San  Francisco  standard. 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of  both  boys  and  girls  that  the 
chronological  age  of  the  Commodore  Stockton  pupils  greatly 
exceeds  the  San  Francisco  standard  while  the  reading  ages  in 
every  case  are  conspicuously  lower.   The  girls  in  grades  Low  5 
and  above  are  six  months  to  a  year  younger  than  the  boys.   A 
partial  explanation  of  this  difference  is  that  a  greater  number 
of  boys  are  natives  of  China. 


It  will  be  noticed-  that  as  the  chronological  age 
advances  in  grade  C  there  Is  a  leveling;  of  reading  ability. 
The  influx  of  non-English  speaking  Chinese  pupils  is  pro! ably 
the  cause.   This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  gain  in  reading 
ability  but  that  the  median  Is  lowered  by  the  addition  of 
rrupils  with  a  greater  language  handicap. 

The  Detroit  Word  Recognition  Test  administered  to 
the  Commodore  Stockton  puoiis  of  grades  high  2,  low  5,  and  high 
3  show  the  following;  results: 


Detroit  Word  Recognition  Test 
(End  of  Term) 


1 

Commodore   St 

Boys 

ock  ton  j 

i 

Corxio&ore  Stockton 
Girls 

Detroit 

Norms 

Qx    ;   «a. 

i    0. 
1      ° 

%  ;  **•  i  s3 

|  High   2 

22.6   j  27.1 

ISO.Q 

!          f          1 

20.1  i    25.  H  22.01           7,4 

1   Low   5 

1 
25.0  1  28.0 

J34.8    1 

£5.2  !   28. Cj  34.8           37 

1  High   3 

1" 
•   25 .7   !  29.9 

!  57 .  a 

19,0  !   2b   ol  54,01          37 

j » 1 1 — — 

As  one  would  expect,  the  word  recognition  ability 
of  Commodore  Stockton  primary  pupils  is  T'ar  below  the  standard. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  tost,  the  results  av'Ove  do  not 
meet  the  level  expected  of  the  dull   roup  of  uncelccted  pupils. 

The  foregoing  facts  show  that  Commodore  Stocbton 
pupils  are  consistently  older  chronologically  and  consistently 
lower  in  ability  than  the  San  Francisco  average  for  each  grade 


i  fi  - 
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CHART  III 


Chronological 
Ages 

13-6 


13-0 


COMMODORE  STOCKTON  BOYS 

Median  Reading  Age  and  Chronological  Age 
for  Grades  4,  5,  and  6 


9-0  i 


Grades    L4 


H4 


L5 


H5 


L6 


H6 


Chronological 
Ages 

13-6 


13-0 

12-6 

12-0 
11-6 
11-0 
10-6 
10-0 

9-6 
9-0 


CHART  IV 
COMMODORE  STOCKTON  GIRLS 

Median  Reading  Age  and  Chronological  Age 
for  Grades  4,  5,  and  6 


Med.  Chror|L./Age.   (U.S.  Girls) 


y 


Kn.r\.     GtLgQlCl    Agn  (K.F.     Tot.il  ) 


s 

Med.  heading   Age      (£.$.    Girls); 


_  . 


Grades         L4 


H4 


L5 


H5 


L6 


H5 
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respectively.   In  view  of  these  facts  an  effort  should  be 
exerted  to  adapt  the  work  to  their  abilities  and  needs.   By 
making  greater  use  of  subject  content  within  their  interest 
and  comprehension,  it  is  believed  that  greater  progress  could 
be  realized.   In  the  adoption  pf  curricular  measures  for  the 
Chinese  pupils  of  San  Francisco,  cognizance  should  bo  taken 
of  the  many  points  in  which  the  Chinese  are  deserving  of 
special  educational  treatment. 


•IS- 


RETARDATION  IN  THE  'LOW  1  GRADE 


As  a  starting  point  in  the  reduction  of  overage- 
ness,  an  investigc.tion  was  centered  in  the  low  first  grade.   It 
is  believed  that  by  a  careful  check-up  at  this  point,  a  great 
deal  of  future  retardation  might  be  averted. 

The  age  of  7  years  at  the  beginning  t)f  the  first 
grade  is  considered  a   serious  retardation,  accepting  the  age  of 
6  as  normal  for  first  grade  entrance.   A  retardation  of  one  year 
at  this  point  is  more  conspicuous  and  of  greater  consequence  than 
a  year  at  any  other  time  in  the  child's  school  life.   With, this 
in  mind,  the  principals  of  all  school's  having  regular  low  first 
grades  were  asked  to  report  the  following  information: 

1.  Fames  of  pupils  7  years  of  age  and  over  in  low  first  grad 

2.  Chronological  ages 

3.  Mental  ages  on  basis  of  Pintner-Cunningham  Mental 

Test . 

4.  Number  of  terms  spent  in  ] ow  first  grade 

5.  Probable  cause  of  retardation  according  to  teacher's 

judgment 

6.  Principal's  recommendation  as  to  placement 

Of  the  70  schools  having  low  first  grades,  12 
reported  no  pupils  ^ver  7  ;,e  ars  of  age.   The  remaining  58  schools 
reDorted  276  cases  distributed  as  follows:  ; 


;<r/ 


25/j  <-  7  or  more  pupils 
50^b  -  4  or  more  pupils 
75$  -  2  or  more  pupils 


While  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  are  in 
their  seventh  chronological  year,  10  per  cent  exceed  the  age 
of  8  years.   These  may  be  considered  two  or  more  years  retarded. 

Below  will  be  found  the  length  of  time  spent  in  the 
low  first  grade  by  the   pupils  who  fall  in  the  overage  group. 


TABLE  I 
Length  of  Time  in  Low  First  Grade 


Uimiber 

Per  cent 

Status 

111 

40.2 

Just  entered 

118 

42.8 

| 
neceated  once 

j     35 

12,7 

Repeated  twice 

12 

4.3 

Ho  record 

Very  often  it  is  difficult  for  teachers  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  pupil's  retardation  is  dtie  to  his  inability  to 
understand  English  or  to  low  mental  ability.   However,  these 
two  causes  according  to  teachers  and  principals  are  responsible 
for  over  half  the  •  overag-'Jness  in  the  low  first  grade.   Sec  Tabic 
II  belov/. 

TABLE  II 

Causes  of  Overageness  as  Reported  by 
Princiual  and  Teacher 


Number 


or  cent 


74 


72 


28.1 


27.4 


Cause  of  Overarencs: 


Lev/  mental  ability 


i'or 


m  home 


44 


15.8 


Poor  hcaith  and  irregular 

attc  n donee 


13.3 


Ovorare  at  entrance 


10 


8.7 


Oh-'  ring  schools 


JL*JL 

5  •  3 


Poor  home    environment 


Vistial  and  au/'iiory  effects, 
Accid  nts.  Gontfraj.  irunotui*- 
it'T,    .L-mo  oioncl    instabil- 


•p  -\ 


While  all  irregular  attendance  ic  not  due  to  poor 
health,  the  causes  have  been  combined  because  they  so  wften 
accompany  each  other.   Some  irregular  attendance  in  the  first 
grade  is  due  to  the  fact  that  parents  are  not  informed  of 
the  necessity  of  small  children  attending  sefcool  every  day, 
hence  punils  are  keot  at  home  for  trivial  cause: 


•  «J  • 


It  will  be  noticed  that  40  per  cent  of  these  pupils 
are  entering  school  for  the  first,  tine  at  the  ago  of  seven  or 
above.   Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  age  of  six  is  the 
generally  accepted  age  for  first  grade  entrance  and  that  all 
of  the  activities  are  designed  for  and  centered  about  this  age, 
parents  still  keep  their  .\ix  year  old.  children  at  home.   It 
seems  that  this  fact  call"  for  the  dis semination  of  some  in- 
formation to  parents  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  each  term. 
By  a  careful  registering  of  pre -school  age   children,  much  of 
the  overacreness  from  this  source  could  be  eliminated. 


'O1 


A  large  number  of  children  repeat  a  half  grade  each 
year  because  of  a  transfer  during  the  torn.   The  process  of 
adjustment  may  cause  a  pupil  to  appear  slow*   Pupils  who. enter 
during  the  term  should  be  given  special  attention  in  regard 
to  placement.   Change  of  schools  alone  is  rarely  the  cause  of 
a  pupil's  retardation. 

In  a  few  cases  auditory  and  visual  defects  were 
mentioned  as  the  probable  cause  of  overageness.   As  special 
educational  facilities  are  maintained  for  such  pupils,  there 
is  no  reason  for  their  retention  in  the  low  first  grade. 

Out  of  176  cases  only  40  were  reported  by  principals 
to  be  improperly  placed.   The  recommendations  in  regard  to 
the  46  follow: 

25  recommended  to  ungraded  class 

12  to  be  retained  in  low  first  until  ability  to  do 
bettor  work  is  shown 

5  recommended  to  junior  primary 

2  recommended  to  high  first 

1  recommended  to  school  for  crippled  children 

1  hold,  in  low  first  at  mother's  request 

The  F in tner- Cunningham.  Primary  Mental  Test  was 
administered  to  these  pupils  upon  leaving  kindergarten  or  en- 
tering the  first  grade.   The  following  results  exclude  50 
pupils  who  were  absent  from  the  test  or  so  unfamiliar  with 
■^nrlish  that  the  test  was  not  riven  to  tb  mi.   Of  those  tested: 

25$  have  mental  ages  below  4  years  5  months 
30$  "  "  "  "  5  years  7  months 
75,1    "     "      "     "     6  years  8  months 

While  the  mental  ages  were  not  treated  for  boys  and 
girls  separately,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  boys  who  are 
retarded  greatly  exceeds   the  girls  (62$  boys  and  55$  girls). 
This  fact  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  lack  of  conformity  to 
class  room  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  rather  than  lower 
ability. 

The  tosts  indicate  that  approximately  one -fourth  of 
these  overage  pupils  are  well  equipped  mentally  to  do  better  than 
lew  first  work.   These  pupils  should  be  giver  an  opportunity 
ti  do  advanced  work  when  possible. 
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RecOTmendations  on  Basis  of  Survey 


oi'  Overage  Low  1  Pupili 


1.  That  parents  be  given  more  enlightening  information 
relative  to  the  age  of  school  entrance. 

2.  That  parents  be  informed  relative  to  the  necessity 
of  regular  attendance  in  the  first  grade. 

3.  That  teachers  be  urged  to  give  more  careful  observation 
to  overage  pupils,  permitting  those  who  are  capable 

to  advance  faster.  . 

4.  That  pupils  who  arc  to  repeat  low  first  grade  should 
be  given  an  individual  intelligence  test  before  the 
end  of  their  first  term  of  school. 

5.  That  pupils  who  enter  as  transfers  be  given  special 
attention  in  order  that  early  adjustments  might  be 
made . 

6.  That  no  pupil  should  spend  more  than  two  terms  in  * 
the  low  first  grade  without  authorization  of  the 
supervisor  of  the  primary  grades. 

7.  I'hat  pupils  who  deviate  from  normal  physically 

should  be  referred  to  the  Division  of  Special  Education 
for  examination  and  recommendation. 


It  is  felt  that  if  the  above  measures  are  taken  that 
overageness  will  be  minimized,  not  only  in  the  first  grade  but 
eventually  throughout  all  of  the  grades. 
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FRA1JCISC0  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


ACHIEVEMENT  SURVEY 


(November,  1928) 


This  investigation  arose  from  the  need  felt  by  the 
principal  and  teachers  of  Francisco  Junior  High  School  for  a 
better  basis  of  classification  than  the  one  in  use.   Particu- 
larly, it  was  felt  that  grouping  students  according  to  mental 
and  chronological  ages  for  classes  in  reading  did  not  yield 
groups  whose  reading  ability  was   homogeneous.   Many  students 
whose  mental  age  was  equivalent  to  or  greater  than  their 
chronological  age  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  an 
average  ability  group. 

The  mental  ages  of  nearly  all  the  pupils  were 
available.   The  Termo.ii  Mental  Test,  Form  B,  was  given  to  those 
whose  record  was  missing.   The  Stanford  reading,  arithmetic  and 
dictation  tests  were  given  to  all  students  in  grades  Low  7  to 
Low  9  inclusive.   It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  administer 
these  tests  to  the  High  9  grade  inasmuch  as  the  results  could 
not  be  used  for  classification  purposes. 

The  best  single  picture  of  the  progress  made  by 
school  children  is  an  age-grade  distribution.   Table  I  shows 
this  picture  for  the  Francisco  'Junior  High  School.   A  single 
glance  is  sufficient  to  reveal  that  the  degree  of  overageness 
is  very  great  indeed.   The  percentage  of  students  underage, 
normal  aje  and  overage  in  each  grade,  together  with  the  percent- 
age of  pupils  of  different  degrees  of  overageness  is  jiven  in 
Table  II.   Nearly  '10%   of  the  pupils  of  Francisco  Junior  High 
School  are  overage,  for  their  grade,  33$  being  more  than  one 
year  overage.   Only  5.3$  °?   the  students  are  underage  for  their 
grade.   The  percentage  of  retardation  is  18  times  the  percentage 

I  of  acceleration.   Such  a.   condition  is  truly  abnormal;  its  cause 
should  bo  determined  and  remedial  steps  taken  at  or.ee. 
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IA3LE  II 


PER  CENT  OF  STUDENTS  UNDERAGE,  NORI/lAL  AGE  AID  OVERAG-E 


Per    Cent 
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A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Stanford  reading, 
arithmetic  and  spelling  tests  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
frequency  distribution  as  shown  in  Table  III.   The.,  ■  results  are 
grouped  by- half  grades  and  segregated  accord  ■■  ■   to  sex. 


The  -iedia:a,  1st  quartile,  ■. .  \   5rd  quartile  are 
shown  for  each  distribution.   A  sumnar;;  -  ■'  ;  lo  .  ediaii3,  and 


T'o'h"!  ,- 


Siiovfii   in  vs.c. 

■•  n 


.V  . 


Reference  to 


quartiles  of  all  grades 

Tables  III  and  IV  reveals  an  enor  ions  spread  of  ability  in  each- 
half  grade:  in  fact,  without  the  grade  caption  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to       it  the  sevov:  1 
grades . 


TABLE  III 
Distribution  of  Results  of  Stanford 
Reading,  -ir-ithriotic,  an;'  Spelling  Teats 
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TABL3  III  (Cont'd) 
Distribution  of  Results  of  Stanford 
Reading,  Arithmetic  and  Spelling  Tests 
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TA3LE   III     (r^t-el) 
Distribution  of  lie  suits    of   Stanford 
Reading,    Arithmetic.; and  Spelling   Tests 


L  S  Grade 
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13-9:14-4  Q3-10;15-3  03-10 


13-4  J15-3 


229 


■H 

a 

CD 


3 

5 

14 

28 
32 
33 

31 

21 

11 

8 

19 

6 
9 
5 
2 


-p 

■H 
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00 

27 
44 


25 
li 
12 
1-1 


13-  c 

14-3 

!15-C 


28 


bO 


CD 
Cf5 


3 
2 

1 
10 
35  j 
59  ! 

31 
18 

17  ! 
14 

9 

11 
7 
3 

3 
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224 
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TABLiS  III  (Cont'd) 
Distribution  of  Results  of  Stanford 
Reading,  Arithmetic,  and  Spelling  Tests 


H  8   Grade 

Age 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

TOTAL 

1     iH 

a  o 

O    -H 

P    bii 

O   i-l 

CD 

rj 

•P 

i 

?1   o 
-p  -p 
•p  -p 
P.    a> 

ao 
p 

rp 

CD 

w 

1     rP 
O    CJ 
!3    O 
O  -P 

P   uD 

,o  o 

ca 

CD 

Cm 

Arith- 
metic 

to 

•p 
ip 

H 
CD 
f-H 

CO 

1       H 
Q      U 
£     O 
O    -P 

fH       Q0 

O    H 

60 

■p 

KJ 

a; 
P4 

Arith- 
metic 

to 

cj 

1 — i 
1— 1 

CD 

r^ 

W 

Under  9 

9-0 

to      9-5 

1 

1 

9-6 

"         9-11 

2 

4 

1 

o 

4 

10-0 

"      10-5 

3 

8 

2 

3 

10 

10-6 

"      10-11 

2 

3 

13 

2 

3 

2 

4 

6 

15 

11-0 

"      11-5 

18 

7 

5 

10 

7 

4 

28 

14 

9 

11-6 

"      11-11 

19 

12 

5 

9 

11 

2 

28 

23 

7 

12-0 

"      12-5 

1 

18 

13 

13 

13 

10 

5 

1 

31 

23 

18 

12-6 

"      12-11 

2 

17 

18 

17 

2 

8 

14 

16 

1 

25 

32 

33 

13-0 

"      13-5 

10 

8 

17 

11 

4 

4 

9 

8 

14 

12 

26 

19 

13-6 

11      13-11 

20 

4 

8 

8 

11 

8 

6 

3 

31 

12 

14 

11 

14-0 

"      14-5 

18 

1 

10 

10 

13 

11 

7 

8 

31 

12 

17 

18 

14-6 

"      14-11 

16 

9 

12 

5 

12 

9 

o 

6 

28 

18 

21 

11 

15-0 

"      15-5 

26 

10 

3 

9 

17 

2 

7 

45 

15 

5 

16 

15-6 

"      15-11 

10 

7 

6 

5 

15 

5 

5 

10 

25 

12 

11 

15 

16-0 

"      16-5 

10 

7 

4 

7 

8 

2 

4 

8 

18 

9 

8 

15 

16-6 

"      16-11 

7 

1 

6 

3 

5 

4 

1 

2 

12 

5 

7 

5 

17-0 

"      17-5 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

4 

2 

8 

6 

17-5 

"      17-11 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

18-0 

"      18-5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

18-6 

and   over 

2 

1 

3 

5 

1 

TOTAL 

1   QO 

12. 

128 

128 

126 

92 

92 

91 

90 

9  91 

220 

219 

216 

1 

*£ 

14-2 

11-9 
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The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  a  study  of  the 
data  presented. 

1.  The  amount  and  degree  of  overageness  in  Francisco 
Junior  High  School  is  extremely  high  and  indicates  a  need  for  care- 
ful inquiry  concerning  the  causes  to  be  followed  by  recommendations 
for  remedial  steps. 

S.  More  boys  of  Francisco  Junior  High  School  are  retarded 
than  girls,  and  the  degree  of  retardation  or  overageness  is  greater 
in  the  case  of  the  boys. 

3.  On  the  average  the  children  of  Francisco  Junior  High 
School  are  less  retarded  in  arithmetic  than  in  reading.  This  prob- 
ably indicates  that  a  large  number  of  children  in  this  school  are 
suffering  from  a  language  handicap.   This  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  come  from  homes  of  foreign  parents. 

4.  The  boys  excel!  the  girls  in  arithmetic  on  the  average. 

5.  The  girls  e:ccell  the  boys  in  reading  on  the  average. 

6.  A  study  of  the  distribution  of   reading, arithmetic  and 
spelling  ages  for  each  half  year  indicates  that  there  is  justifi- 
cation for  a  greater  amount  and  degree  of  acceleration  than  now 
exists. 

7.  There  is  more  retardation  than  is  warranted  on  the 
basis  of  ability  in  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic. 

R^COHiGKDATIOlTS: 


1.  It  is  recommended  that  classes  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic be  formed  on  the  basis  of  ability  in  these  subjects  rather 
than  according  to  mental  ability  alone. 

2.  Since  reading  is  the  subject  in  which  the  lowest 
scores  were  made,  it  is  recommended  that  a  diagnosis  of  the  reading 
difficulties  be  made,  and  a  program  of  .remedial  instruction  be 
based  on  the  result  of  the  diagnosis. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  particular  attention  be  paid 
to  the  classification  of  pupils  entering  Francisco  Junior  High 
School.  Retarded  pupils  whose  ability  would  warrant  their  being  in 
a  higher  grade  should  be  immediately  reclassified. 

4.  The  following  plan  for  classification  according  to 
ability  is  recommended: 

a.  The  following  data  for  each  pupil  will  be  necessary: 
Chronological  Age,  Mental  Age,  Reading  Age,  Arith- 
metic Age. 

b.  Within  each  grade  pupils  in  English  should  be 
grouped  according  to  their  position  in  the  grade  in 
chronological  age  and  a  combination  of  their  mental 
and  reading  ages. 
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CERTIFICATION 

We  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of 
the  department  to  know  certain  facts  concerning  training 
and  certification  of  the  teaching  force. 

•  I   -   HIGHEST  TYPE  OF  TEACHING  CERTIFICATE  HELD 

las  reported  on  the  State  October  Report  1929) 

A   -   JUNIOR  HICH  SCHOOLS: 


Gen. 

Sec. 

Spec . 
No"."" 

Sec . 

Jr. 
"No".  " 

High  i 

Total 

School 

No. 

7o 

1   No.|  fo 

j  Crocker 

19 

54 

11 

32 

5 

14 

35" 

100 

i  Daniel  Webster 

14 

70 

4 

20 

2 

10 

20 

100 
l6T3 

!  Everett 

30 

52 

17 

29 

11 

19 

58 

i  Franc i so o 

21 

47 

14 

31 

10 

2L 

45 

100 

!  Hamilton 

12 

40 

13 

43 

5 

17 

30 

100 

Horace  Mann 

23 

43 

20 

38 

10 

19 

53 

100 

John  Swett 

16" 

57   " 

10 

36 

2 

28 

100   i 

!  Noe  Valley 

12 

57 

5 

24 

4 

19 

21 

ioo  i 

j  Portola 

12 

46 

7 

27 

7 

27 

26 

100 

!    TOTAL 

159   ! 

101 

56 

316 

1 

-  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


School 

■  Gen 

.  Sec. 

Spec 

.  Sec. 

Total 

No. 

.1 

No. 

..  % .  . 

No. 

* 

Balboa 

34 

71 

14 

29 

48 

100 

Galileo 

66 

68 

31 

32 

97 

100 

!  Girls 

34 

~n 

'  14 

29 

48 

100 

|  Commerce 

57 

72 

22 

28 

79 

100 

|  Lowell 

■  ■  73 

81 

17 

19 

90 

100 

!  MTssi  nn 

55 

60 

36 

35 

102 

100 

i  Polytechnic 

62 

68' 

29 

32 

91 

100 

TOTAL 

392 

163 

555 

C  -  PART  TIKE  AND  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Gen. 

Sec. 

Spec 

.  Sec. 

Total 

i.  School 

No. 

io 

No. 

~~~^ 

No. 

7° 

Part  Time 

30 

60 

20 

40 

50 

100 

1  Evening  Commerce 

32 

52 

29 

48 

61 

,100 

i  Evening  Galileo 

10 

37 

17 

63 

27 

100 

!  iiumboldt  Evening 

23 

34 

*45 

66 

68 

100 

| Polytechnic  Evening 

16 

47 

18 

53 

34 

100 

:    TOTAL 

111 

129 

240 

* Includes  9  teachers  of  Short  Unit  courses 

II   -   ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUPERVISORY  CERTIFICATES  (in  addition 
to  a  teaching  certificate.) 

A   -   JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


School 

Administrative 

Supervisory 

Total 

Crocker 

5 

0      1 

5 

Daniel  Webster 

3 

0 

3 

Everett 

4 

0 

4 

Francisco 

7 

1 

8 

Hamilton 

o 

0 

I  ) 

'Orace  Mann 

9 

2 

11 

Tohn  Swett 

4 

1 

5 

"oe  Valley 

6 

3 

9 

Jortola 

4 

1     ""• 

5 

TOTAL 

AA 

1-  X- 


a. 


B 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Balboa 


School 


Galileo 


Girls 


High  of  Commerce 


Lowell 


Mission 


Polytechnic 
TOTAL 


Administrative 


TF 


lA 


1T5~ 
"IT 


TU3" 


Supervisory 
"3 


IT 


15 

"TTT 


Total 
~~"T0" 


"3T 


TF 


~20~ 


"4TT 


~2~4~ 


155 


C   -  PART   TIME  AND  SVEHIHG  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


School 

Administrative 

Supervisory 

Total 

Part  Time 

17 

3 

20 

Evening  Commerce 

•  5 

0 

5 

Evening  Galileo 

4 

2 

6 

Humboldt  Evening 

4 

0   " 

4 

Polytechnic  Evening 

7 

1 

8 

TOTAL 

37 

6          '    \ 

43 

III      -     PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING   OF   S.F.    TOCHERS    (From  Annual 
Report   1928-1929) 


College  or 
University 

Kinder- 
garten 

Elemen- 
tary 

Junior 
High 

Senior 
High 

Total 

Bachelor's  Degree  only 

1 

54 

56 

134 

245 

5th  Yr.No  higher  degree 

0 

29 

80 

229 

358 

Higher  Degree 

0 

20 

49 

167 

236 

TOTAL 

'  1 

103 

165 

530 

819  " 

Normal  or 
Teachers  College 

Credential  only 

79 

1345 

64 

132 

1640 

Bachelor's  degree 

1 

28 

9 

4 

42 

TOTAL 

SO 

1373 

93 

136 

1682  ' 

GRAND  TOTAL 

81 

1476 

278 

666 

2501 

IV 


TEACHERS'    CERTIFICATES    (From  Annual   Report   1928-1929) 


j 

Kinder- 
garten 

Elemen- 
tary 

Junior 
High 

Senior 
High 

Total 

,  X-Pri.  II  incl  Gr. 
1-2-3 

50 

• 

50 

:  K-Pri.I  incl. 

1st  Gr.  only 

24 

4 

24    » 

Kindergarten  only 

11 

11    i 

Primary 

42 

42 

General  Elementary 

1337 

1 

1333    i 

;  Junior  High  only 

91 

35 

126    ! 

•  Junior  High  incl  El  em 

35 

35    ' 

General  Secondary 

52 

149 

499 

700    i 

Special  Elementary 

17 

1 

18 

■  Special  Secondary 

63 

97 

335 

495 

TOTALS 

85 

1602 

318 

834 

2839 

V      -      FACTS   COKCagHDjG  ENROLMENTS 

~~~ —■ ~""— ■ — — — _______________________       j 

A   -   -.mOLLM-M  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOLS  BY  GRADES 
STATE  ENROLLMENT  FOR  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  MONTHS 

1929-1930 


Grade 

Elementary 
Schools 

Junior  High 
Schools 

High 
Schools 

Total 

Kindergarten 

419  5 

419  5 

1 

7624 

7624 

2 

6576 

6576  ' 

3 

6649 

6649 

4 

6591 

6591 

5 

6050 

6050 

6 

6063 

6063 

TOTAL 

43748 

43748 

.  7 

3310 

2414 

5724 

8 

3144 

2731 

5875 

TOTAL 

6454 

5145 

11599 

9 

2722 

*3442 

6164 

10 

75 

4951 

5026 

11 

3361 

3361 

\   12 

2399 

2399 

TOTAL 

2797 

14153 

16950 

GRAND  TOTAL 

50202 

7942 

14153 

72297 

""Does  not  include  : 

L109  in  AduT 

b  Education. 

Does  not  include  3848  in  Part  Time  High  School. 

Table  A  above  shows  the  distribution  of  school  enrollment 
according  to  grades  for  the  first,  second  and  third  school  months 
(cumulative)  of  the  school  year  1929-1930. 


B   -  ATTENDANCE  STATISTICS  -  STATE  ENROLl— ENT 


(1st  monthT 


Year  Ending 
June  30 

Kinder- 
garten 

Grades 
1-6 

Grades 
7-9 

Grades 
10  -  12 

Total 

1924 

1,769 

37,103 

14,789 

5,728 

59,389 

1925 

2,096 

38,196 

15,419 

6,361 

62,072 

19  26 

2^567 

37.476 

16,017 

7,026 

63,086 

1927 

2^40 

37,994 

16,938 

7,441 

64,813 

1928 

3.543 

38.139 

17.790 

8,256 

67,728 

1929 

3,868 

38,571 

17,727 

9,58  6 

69,752 

Table  B  avove  shows  a  total  growth  of  about  10,000  over  a 
five  year  period  figured  on  State  Enrollment  (from  1st  month 
figures).   The  greatest  growth  has  been  Kindergarten  (over  100$). 
The  enrollment  in  grades  10  to  12  has  increased  about  85$. 


C   -   PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  ENROLLSN  IN  EACH  SCHOOL 
DIVISION  FROM  1924  TO  1929 


Year  Ending 
June  30 

Kinder- 
garten 

Grades 
1-6 

Grades 
7-9 

Grades 
10  -  12 

Total 

1924 

2.98 

62.47 

24.90 

9.65 

100.00 

!     19  25 

3.38 

61.53 

24.84 

10.25 

100.00 

1926 

4.07 

59.40 

25.38 

11.15 

100.00 

1927 

3.76 

58.62 

26.13 

11.49 

100.00 

1928 

5.23 

56.31 

26.27 

12.19 

100.00 

19  29 

5.55 

55.30 

25.41 

13.74 

100.00 

( 

Table  C  shows  the  percentage  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  schools. 
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D   -   SAN  FRANCISCO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CUMULATIVE  STATE 

ENROLLMENT  IN  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  EVENING 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS   1929  -  1930 


Evening  High  Sohools 

1st  month 

2nd  month 

3rd  month 

Commerce 

"  2593 

3097 

3441 

Galileo 

1316 

1674 

1857 

Humboldt 

2915 

3302 

34yi  ' 

Polytechnio 

1239 

1495 

1617 

TOTALS 

8063 

9568 

10406 

Evening  Elementary 
Schools 

1st  month 

2nd  month 

3rd  month 

Franoisco 

'  '  254 

322 

376 

Hamilton 

499 

606 

671   ' 

Horace  Mann 

593 

770 

908 

Ifincoln 

272 

"   -333 

361 

TOTALS . 

1618 

2031 

— i — — - 

2316 

E  -  PUPILS  ENROLLED  OR  REACHED  BY  SPECIAL  SERVICES 

1929-1930 


Types  of  Special  Service 

1st  month 

2nd  month 

3rd  month 

Lip  Reading 

*9  6 

336 

341 

Speech  Correction 

'1947 

2603 

2627 

Diagnostic  Class 

15 

16 

22 

Sight  Conservation 
9th  Grade 
1  -  8th  Grades 

3 
34 

3 
35 

4 
39 

,'  Ungraded  classes  including 
Ungraded  School 

639 

805 

811 

'  Hospital  Classes 

145 

157 

159 

Home  Class  for  Cripped 
Children 

14 

16 

17 

Division  of  Adult  Education 
Day  Americanization  classes 
for  foreign  women 

718 

930 

1109 

Gough  School  (Deaf) 

43 

43 

44 

Buena  Vista  School  (Open  Air) 

67 

69 

69 

Open  Air  Classes 

Pacific  Heights  School 
Crocker  School 

i 

16 

21 
3T 

16 
22 

35" 

16 
22 
35- 

*Figures  for  High  Schools  and  Junior  High  Schools  not 
available  for  first  month. 
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Superintendent  of  Schools 
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Robert  Floyd  Gray- 


Assistants 


Richard  I.  Abraham 
Charles  S.  Purviance 


Lillie  Lev/in 
Ivan  R.  Waterman 


TEACHER  LOAD  IK  S.AIT  FRAKCISCO  JUKIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Spring;  Term,  1229-1930 

The  following  tables  are  presented  in  order  to  give  a  view 
of  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  teaching  load  in  the  San 
Francisco  junior  high  schools. 

Table  I  presents  a  distribution  of  the  number  of  periods 
during  which  teachers  teach. 

Table  II  shows  the  total  number  of  teaching  periods  in  each 
junior  high  school,  the  number  of  teaching  periods  in  which  the  class 
enrollment  is  under  20,  ani  the  per  cent  of  the  total  teaching  periods 
in  which  the  enrollment  is  under  20. 

Table  III  presents  a  distribution  of  the  loads  oarried  by  San 
Francisco  junior  high  school  teachers  expressed  in  terms  of  pupil 
periods  per  week.   Table  III  is  divided  into  four  parts  as  follows: 
A,  Academic  Teachers;  B,  Art,  Industrial  Arts,  and  Domestic  Arts 
Teachers;  C,  Music  Teachers;  and  D,  Physical  Education  Teachers. 

Table-  IV  shows  the  average  teacher  load  in  the  several  junior 
high  schools  expressed  in  terms  of  pupil  hours  per  week  for  academ- 
ic teachers,  and  for  art,  industrial  arts,  and  domestic  arts 
teachers. 

Conclusions: 

1.  There  is  a  high  degree  of  variability  of  periods  taught 
per  week  among  the  different  junior  high  school 
teachers. 

2.  There  is  a  high  degree  of  variability  of  pupil  periods 
per  week  among  teachers  of  the  same  school,  and  among  the 
several  junior*  high  schools. 

Problems  for  further  Study: 

1.  The  factors  contributing  to  this  high  variability  will 
constitute  a  problem  for  further  study. 

2.  The  ex'tenfc  to  which  such  factors  as  course  of  study, 
school  enrollment,  grade  enrollment,  and  school  plant 
act  as  determinants  of  class  size  and  teacher  load 
will  be  studied. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  TSaCHIIJG  PERIODS  II  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


1 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   TEACHING  FERIODS* 

Portola 

1 

Mumb  er 
1     of 

[•'.'eaching 
ireriods. 

o 

1 — 1 

o 

9 

u 
o 

cu-p 

•r-<   S3 

fig: 

-p 

© 

CD 

!> 

m 

I  o 

COCO 

I 

H 

•H 

COO 

CD 

O 

O  CO 

MS 

-p 

fl  CD 

O  -5 

t-scn 

0 

H 

CDH 
O  CO 

£3> 

1 

! 
1 

Total, 

Under 
J  20 

' 

I2 

I5 

! 

1 
0  : 

1 

20 

1 

i  i 

21 

i 
i  i 

1 

1 

3 

22 

2 

t 
i 

3l 

3 

35 

11 

23 

2 

4 

1             5 

2 

1 

3 

18 

24 

8 

8 

40 

10  ' 

17 

7 

9 

3 

6 

108 

25             i       3 

2 

8 

10 

2 

14 

4 

.    6 

2 

.     51 

I 
26             !       8 

1 

5 

10 

3 

ll2 

34 

5 

6 

52 

27              !       2 

7 

r? 

O 

1 

13 

28                     5 

1 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

2 

22 

29              ! 

1 

1 

1 

3 

50 

1 

1 

Total         '    29 

18 

56 

45 

27 

47 

24 

17 

23 

28  6 

i 
Average    1    25.3 

24.0 

24.6 

'25. -4' 

24.1 

25.2 

24.4 

25.1 

24.9 

24.9 

*Hote:  The  teaching  time  of  Vice-Principals,  librarians,  and 
Secretaries  is  not  included  in  the  above  tabulation. 

1  Includes  2  periods  devoted  to  teaching  Le  Conte  students. 

2  Includes  2  periods  devoted  to  teaching  le  Conte  students. 
Teacher  teaches  16  periods  at  John  Swett  and  12  periods  at 

Spring  Valley;  not  included  in  average. 
%  Includes  10  teaching  periods  at  Noe  Valley. 

5  Teacher  teaches  18  periods  at  Hoe  Valley  and  remainder  of  time 

at  other  school;  not  included  in  average. 

6  Teacher  also  spends  6  periods  at  Ethan  Allen;  not  included 

in  average. 
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TABLE  II 


TOTAL  TEACHING  PERIODS  IN  SaN  FRANCISCO  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS; 
TEACHING  PERIODS  WITH  CLASSES  UNDER  20;  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  TEACHING  PERIODS  WITH  CLASSES  UNDER  20 


School 

Total  Number 
of  Teaching 
Periods 

Number 

Por; 

class* 

of  Teaching 
iods  with 
3S  under  20 

177 

Per  cent  of 
periods  with 
classes  under  20 

Crocker 

736 

24.05 

Daniel  Wobster 

444 

114 

25.68 

Everett 

1391 

42 

3.02 

Francisco 

1158 

137 

11.83 

Hamilton 

661 

116 

17.55 

Horace  Mann 

1216 

137 

11.27 

•John  Swett 

589 

136 

23.09 

Noe  Valley 

455 

126 

27.69 

Portola 

578 

122 

21.11 

Total  7228  1107  15.32 
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TABLE  III 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPIL  PERIODS  PER  WEEK 
San  Francisco  Junior  High  Schools 
A.   ACADEMIC  TEACHERS 


Pupil 
Periods 
per 
week 

© 

o 
o 
U 
o 

H  © 
©+> 

ca  © 

Everett 

I  o 

a  o 

ca  ra 

P^  O 

Hamil- 
ton 

Horace 

Mann 

John 
Swett 

Noe 
Valley 

& 

H 
o 
■p 

o 

Ph 

Total 

Under  300 
300-349 

I4 

1 

350-399 

400-449 

1 

1 

450-499 

1 

1 

2 

500-549 

3 

3 

550-599 

1 

1 

2 

£00-649 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

650-699 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

700-749 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

750-799 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

800-849 

2 

2 

4 
1 
101 

3 

3 

1 

3 

4 

1 

23 

850-899 

4 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

28 

900-949 

3 

1 

6 

7 

4 

2 

2R 
35 

25 

950-999 

4 

10 

3 

3 

4 

1 

28 

1000-1049 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

1 

13 

1050-1099 

1 

1 

3 

-   5 

10 

1100-1149 

■ 

1150-1199 

22 

Over  1200 

2 

Total 

16 

10 

353 

31 

14 

28 

13 

9 

12 

168 

Average 

894 

785 

926 

820 

911 

959 

733 

814 

808 

869 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 


This  includes  4  periods  of  Art. 

Teacher  also  has  classes  in  Physical  Education. 

Teacher  with  conservation  of  vision  class  omitted 

Teacher  has  special  classes. 

Teacher  also  has  classes  in  Physical  Education. 


from  above  dis- 
tribution. 
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TABLE  III 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPIL  PERIODS  PER  \:IEE,Z 
San  Francisco  Junior  High  Schools 
B.   INDUSTRIAL  hM)   DOMESTIC  ARTS  AND  ART  TEACHERS 


u 

u 

+3 

a 

Pupil 

H   © 
CD  -P 

-P 

1    o 

i 

H 

CD 
O 

•p 

>> 

CO 

H 

o 

Periods 

o 

•H    CQ 
CJ    O 

5-1 

CD 

S3  o 

a  cq 

•H 

aB 

fi  CD 

H 

CD  H 

+3 

per 

u 

F> 

U-rt 

cq   o 
W  -p 

o  a 

O  £ 

O    CJ 

o 

week 

o 

P»  ~= 

3 

ft  o 

MS 

1-3  CQ 

t£5t> 

PM 

Total 

Under  300 

1^ 

1 

300-349 

1 

1 

350-399 

1 

3b 

2f 

1* 

4 

400-449 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

15 

,450-499 

4 

1 

1 

3 

5C 

1 

2 

4 

21 

!  000-549 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

l9 

1 

9 

1550-599 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

V 

-'.00-649 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

13 

.J50-699 

3 

1 

1 

5 

700-749 

1 

1 

750-799 

1 

1 

800-849 

1 

1 

850-899 

900-949 

1 

1 

950-999 

1000-1049 

1050-1099 

1100-1149 

1150-1199 

Over  1200 

. 

Total 

9 

6 

14 

8 

9 

13 

8 

5 

8 

80 

Average 

442 

492 

557 

606 

■ 

475 

506 

500 

445 

463 

524 

Teacher  also  has  classes  in  English. 

"   Two  periods  devoted  to  LeConte  students  in  addition  to  above- 
load. 

c  Two  periods  devoted  to  LeConte  students  in  addition  to  above 
load. 
Teacher  spends  approximately  half  time  at  Spring  Valley 
School. 

9  Includes  184  pupil  periods  at  Noo  Valley  Junior  High  School. 

~  Spends  only  7>\   days  at  Roe  Valley. 

6  Teacher  spends  6  periods  at  Ethan  Allen  in  addition  to  above 
load. 
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TABLE  III 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPIL  PERIODS  PER  TOEK 
San  Francisco  Junior  High  Schools 
C.   MUSIC  TEACHERS 
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Teaches  14  periods  of  Music  and  12  periods  of  French. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPIL  PERIODS  PER  WEEK 
San  Francisco  Junior  High  Schools 
D.      PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TOCHERS 
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Teaches  7  periods  English,  remaining  Physical  Education. 
Teaches  12  periods  Mathematics,  remaining  Physical  Education. 
Teaches  12  periods  Social  Science,  remaining  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 
Teaches  12  periods  Spanish,  remaining  Physical  Education, 
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AVERAGE  PUPIL-PERIODS  PER  W3IK 
San  Francisco   Junior  High  Schools 
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Average  869  524 
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PROGRAM  PROBLEMS  AND  PRACTICE  IN 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


RICHARD  I.  ABRAHAM 
Member  of  the  Department  of  Educational   Research  and  Service,   San  Francisco 

URING  the  fall  term  1929  a  study  of  teacher-load  in  all  the 
senior  high  schools  of  San  Francisco  was  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Educational  Research  and  Service.*  The  primary 
objectives  of  this  investigation  were: 

(a)  to  determine  the  median  instructional  load  of  senior 
high  school  teachers,  and 
(b)  to  furnish  a  basis  upon  which  comparisons  could  be  made  among 

the  several  schools  and  departments. 
The  seven  high  schools  regularly  doing  senior  high  school  work  were 
included  in  the  study.    A  brief  description  of  each  school  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  data  which  follow  may  be  interpreted  with  greater  pre- 
cision. 

Balboa  High  School  is  a  new  high  school,  having  an  enrollment  of 
about  1230  pupils  all  in  grades  9  and  10.  Each  term  one-half  grade  is 
added.  Thus,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  school  will  become  a  regular  four- 
year  high  school.  A  general  high  school  course  is  offered.  In  general, 
classes  meet  five  times  per  week,  and  periods  are  46  minutes  in  length. 

Galileo  High  School  offers  a  general  high  school  course  to  the  2340 
pupils  enrolled  in  grades  9  to  12  inclusive.  Classes  in  this  school  meet,  in 
general,  four  times  per  week.    The  periods  are  50  minutes  in  length. 

Girls  High  School  enrolls  girls  only.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Union 
Grammar  School  of  San  Francisco  (one  of  the  oldest  secondary  schools 
in  California)  established  in  1856.  In  1864  the  Union  Grammar  School 
was  divided  into  two  schools,  one  for  girls  and  the  other  for  boys.  This 
marked  the  beginning  of  both  Girls  and  Lowell  High  Schools.  The  enroll- 
ment at  the  time  the  data  for  this  study  were  collected,  was  1187  girls 
enrolled  in  grades  9  to  12  inclusive.  A  general  high  school  course  for 
girls  is  offered.  Periods  are  47  minutes  in  length  and  classes  meet  five 
times  per  week. 

High  School  of  Commerce,  as  its  name  signifies,  was  originally  a 
school  in  which  a  general  commercial  training  was  offered.  The  course 
has  been  broadened  until  now  all  general  high  school  courses,  except 
courses  in  industrial  arts,  are  offered.  However,  in  this  school  is  to  be 
found  the  most  comprehensive  commercial  course  offered  by  the  San 
Francisco  high  schools.  The  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  boys  as 
well  as  girls.  The  enrollment  is  2257  pupils  in  grades  9  to  12  inclusive. 
Classes  meet  five  times  per  week  and  periods  are  46  minutes  in  length. 

"This  study  was  made  at  the  request  of,  and  in  collaboration  with,  Mr.  John  C. 
McGlade,  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  senior  high  schools. 
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Lowell  High  School,  which  was  for  a  number  of  years  after  1864,  a 
school  for  boys,  became  a  co-educational  school  in  1887.  Its  curriculum 
is  chiefly  academic  or  college  preparatory.  No  work  is  offered  in  com- 
mercial, industrial  arts  or  household  arts  courses.  The  enrollment  at 
present  is  about  2400  pupils  in  grades  9  to  12  inclusive.  Some  periods  are 
40  minutes  in  length,  with  classes  meeting  five  times  per  week,  while  the 
remaining  periods  are  50  minutes,  with  classes  meeting  four  times  per 
week. 

Mission  High  School  has  an  enrollment  of  2250  pupils  in  grades  10 
to  12  inclusive,  being  at  present  the  only  high  school  in  the  city  to  be 
organized  on  a  strictly  senior  high  school  basis.  A  general  high  school 
course  is  offered.  Classes  meet  five  times  per  week  and  periods  are  53 
minutes  in  length. 

Polytechnic  High  School  is  a  four  year  high  school,  having  2176 
pupils  enrolled  in  grades  9  to  12  inclusive.  As  its  name  signifies,  many 
special  courses  are  offered,  although  the  general  high  school  courses  make 
up  the  curriculum.  Classes  meet  five  times  per  week  and  periods  are  46 
minutes  in  length. 

The  data  from  which  this  study  is  derived  were  obtained  during  the 
first  month  of  the  fall  term  1929  from  the  weekly  programs  of  all 
teachers,  in  the  seven  senior  high  schools. 

Distribution  of  Pupils  and  Teachers  by  Departments  and  Schools 

Table  I  shows  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  each  subject  group  in  each  school, 
and  the  per  cent  that  this  number  is  of  the  total  subject  enrollments  of  the  school. 
Thus,  1227  pupils  of  Balboa  High  School  were  enrolled  in  the  English  department, 
347  pupils  in  the  social  science  department,  544  pupils  in  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment, 951  pupils  in  the  modern  language  department,  308  pupils  in  the  science 
department,  73  pupils  in  the  Latin  department,  1137  pupils  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment, 412  pupils  in  the  industrial  arts  department,  369  pupils  in  the  household 
arts  department,  199  pupils  in  the  fine  arts  department,  192  pupils  in  the  mechanical 
drawing  department,  and  146  pupils  in  the  music  department,  making  a  total  of 
5905  subject  enrollments  in  Balboa  High  School.  Following  each  number  is  the 
per  cent  that  it  is  of  5905,  the  total  subject  enrollments  of  the  school.  Phrased 
another  way,  approximately  20.8  per  cent  of  the  total  work  done  by  the  1230  pupils 
of  Balboa  High  School  is  done  in  the  English  department,  5.9  per  cent  in  social 
science,  et  cetera. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  subject  groups  are  divided  into  academic  and  non- 
academic,  and  that  science,  while  not  technically  academic,  is  included  with  the 
academic  group.  The  per  cent  of  work  done  in  academic  and  non-academic  groups 
is  shown  for  each  school  in  the  sub-totals.  The  two  final  columns  represent  the 
totals  for  all  schools  combined.  In  making  comparisons  certain  differences  existing 
in  the  make-up  of  the  schools  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

From  the  totals  it  will  be  seen  that  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  work 
done  by  the  San  Francisco  senior  high  school  pupils  is  in  the  English  subject  group; 
about  14  per  cent  is  in  the  social  science  group ;  10  per  cent  is  in  the  mathematics 
group;  12  per  cent  is  in  the  modern  language  group;  10  per  cent  is  in  the  science 
group ;  and  2  per  cent  is  in  the  Latin  group.     Thus,  for  all  the  schools  combined, 
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about  two-thirds  of  the  work  done  is  in  the  group  of  academic  subjects,  leaving 
about  one-third  of  the  work  in  the  so-called  non-academic  group,  and  distributed 
as  follows : 

16  per  cent  in  the  commercial  group 
3  per  cent  in  the  industrial  arts  group 

3  per  cent  in  the  household  arts  group 

4  per  cent  in  the  fine  arts  group 

3  per  cent  in  the  mechanical  drawing  group 
3  per  cent  in  the  music  group 
In  the  totals  for  all  schools,  the  English  and  commercial  subject  groups  have 
the  highest  percentages,  with  19.6  per  cent  and  1S.9  per  cent,  respectively,  while 
mechanical  drawing  and  Latin  have  the  lowest  percentages  with  2.8  per  cent  and 
2.0  per  cent  respectively. 

Considerable  variation  exists  in  the  comparison  of  the  different  subject  groups 
in  the  several  schools,  but  these  variations  may  be  explained  in  large  measure  by 
the  differences  in  the  type  of  organization  and  curricular  make-up  of  the  schools. 
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Class  Size,  Pupils  per  Teacher,  and  Average  Number  of 
Pupils  per  Class 

Table  II  A,  B  and  C  shows  the  total  number  of  pupils,  total  number  of  teachers, 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  and  average  number  of  pupils  per  class,  by 
departments  for  each  of  the  seven  schools. 

Column  1  for  each  department  gives  the  total  number  of  pupils  doing  work  in 
that  department  in  each  school,  and  the  total  for  all  schools. 

Column  2  gives  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  department  for  each  school  and 
for  all  schools.  Fractions  indicate  part-time  work  in  the  department.  (Teachers 
sometimes  work  in  two  or  more  departments.) 

In  column  3  is  listed  the  average  number  of  individual  pupils  per  teacher  for 
each  school  and  for  all  schools.  Some  of  the  variation  found  in  this  column  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  Galileo  and  Lowell  High  Schools  a  large  proportion  of  the 
classes  meet  4  times  per  week,  whereas  in  the  other  five  schools  the  prevailing 
practice  is  5  times  per  week.  Thus,  Galileo  and  Lowell  have  a  larger  number  of 
individual  pupils  per  teacher. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  class  per  teacher  is  shown  in  column  4,  for 
each  school  and  for  all  schools. 
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1.33 

144.4 

24.0 

1221 

5.5 

222.0 

40.7 

146 

1.0 

146.0 

29.2 

Gixnzo 

319 

2.14 

149.1 

24.5 

392 

3.0 

130.7 

20.6 

419 

3.0 

139.7 

22.1 

2056 

6.33 

246.8 

49.0 

273 

1.32 

206. E 

34.1 

f.rRT.q 

117 

1.2 

97.5 

23.4 

352 

?l* 

103.5 

SO- 7 

,U69 

6.0 

194.8 

35.4 

137 

1.0 

137.0  27.4 

commerce 

77 

.6 

129.3 

25.7 

249 

1.83 

136.1 

22.6 

160 

1.0 

160.C 

26.6 

2055 

9.0 

228.3 

36.6 

336 

1.6 

J 

211.3^  37.5 

X0V2LL 

636 

3.66 

173.8 

28.9 

689 

4.0 

172.3 

26.5 

112 

1.0 

112. C 

18.7 

1835 

7.0 

262.1 

47.1 

682 

4.0 

170.5  £7.2 

1OSSI0B 

93 

.63 

112.0 

IB.  6 

317 

3.0 

105.7 

18.6 

368 

3.0 

122.7 

17.6 

1990 

9.0 

221.2 

46.2 

323 

2.0 

161.5  32. S 

POET 

133 

1.22 

109.0 

19.0 

681 

6.6 

117.4 

22.0 

736 

6.2 

118.' 

21.6 

2043 

8.6 

237.6 

37.8 

433 

3.0 

144.; 

25.5 

fOt.iL 

1448 

10.25 

141.3 

23,6 

2879 

22.23 

129.5 

22.8 

1987 

15.53 

127.9 

21.8 

12369 

53.4J 

231.5 

42.1 

2331 

13.92 

167.51  30.5 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  class 
for  all  schools  by  departments  arranged  in  rank  order,  and  the  range  in 
average  class-size  of  all  schools  by  departments. 

Table  III 
SUMMARY  OF  TABLE  II-A-B-C 

Average  number  of     Range  in  average 

Department                                                          pupils  per  class  class  sice 

Physical   Education  42.1  35.4  to  49.0 

Commerce _ _ 33.1  31.0  to  35.2 

Social   Science  _ 32.4  27.0  to  35.9 

Mathematics    _ _.  31.2  28.9  to  34.1 

Music   30.5  25.5  to  37.5 

English  _ 30.1  26.1  to  33.9 

Modern  Language  27.9  22.5  to  32.3 

Science  _ _ 24.9  22.0  to  26.5 

Latin  _ 23.5  18.6  to  28.9 

Fine  Arts  22.8  18.6  to  28.4 

Household  Arts  22.4  17.3  to  26.3 

Mechanical  Drawing  21.8  17.6  to  26.6 

Industrial  Arts  21.2  19.7  to  24.0 

Teacher  Load 

The  investigation  was  extended  to  include  a  study  of  the  actual  teach- 
ing loads  of  the  teachers  involved. 

The  following  tabulations  show  the  existing  conditions  regarding  the 
instructional  load  of  teachers  in  the  various  departments  of  the  several 
schools. 

A  common  standard  is  necessary  in  order  that  comparisons  may  be 
made  between  the  several  schools.  The  standard  used  in  this  study  was 
"pupil-clock-hours  per  week."  One  "pupil-clock-hour"  is  denned  as  sixty 
minutes  of  class  work  for  one  pupil.  Thus  there  is  represented  in  a  class 
of  30  pupils  during  one  fifty-minute  period,  a  total  of  25  pupil-clock-hours. 
The  total  instructional  load  per  week  for  an  individual  teacher  is  the  sum 
of  the  pupil-clock-hours  represented  in  all  the  teaching  periods  of  this 
teacher  during  the  week. 
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Not  many  schools  have  60-minute  or  full-hour  periods.  As  a  means 
of  comparing  the  teaching  loads  in  any  school  regardless  of  the  length 
of  the  period  with  the  results  of  this  study,  the  formula  below  is  sug- 
gested. In  Table  XVIII  will  be  found  median  teaching-loads  of  San 
Francisco  teachers  by  departments,  stated  in  terms  of  pupil-clock-hours 
per  week.  The  formula  will  give  the  teaching  load,  stated  in  terms  of 
pupil-recitations  per  week,  which  corresponds  to  the  median  teaching 
loads  listed  in  Table  XVIII. 

Median  teaching  load  (See  Table  XVIII)  x  60  min. 
length  of  period  in  minutes 


For  example,  the  corresponding  teaching  load  stated  in  terms  of  pupil- 
recitations  per  week  for  teachers  in  an  English  department  of  a  school  in 
which  periods  are  50  minutes  in  length  would  be 

601  (See  Table  XVIII)  x  60  minutes 


=721.2  pupil-recitations 


50  minutes 


In  drawing  conclusions  from  the  tabulations  presented,  the  following 
facts  should  be  noted : 

1.  The  load  of  each  teacher  is  counted  but  once.  In  the  event  a  teacher  teaches 
in  more  than  one  department,  his  or  her  total  load  is  counted  in  that  depart- 
ment in  which  the  major  part  of  his  or  her  work  is  done. 

2.  Four  teachers  doing  part-time  work  are  not  included. 

3.  Classes  taught  by  vice-principals  are  not  included  for  the  reason  that  they 
usually  teach  but  one  class  per  day. 

4.  Differences  exist  in  the  organization  of  the  schools. 

5.  Differences  exist  among  the  schools  in  the  kind  of  work  offered. 

(For  differences  mentioned  in  4  and  5,  refer  to  description  of  schools 
in  the  foregoing  pages.) 


Tables  IV  to  IX  show  the  range  and  median  teaching  load  for  each 
school  by  departments  for  each  so-called  academic  subject.  Science  is 
included.     Chart  A  depicts  the  same  information. 

Column  1  gives  name  of  school. 

Column  2  gives  number  of  teachers  included. 

Column  3  gives  the  greatest  teaching  load. 

Column  4  gives  the  point  above  which  the  teaching  loads  of  one-fourth  of  the 

teachers  of  the  school  or  schools  are  listed. 
Column  5  gives  the  median  teaching  load  for  the  school  oil  schools. 
Column  6  gives  the  point  above  which  the  teaching  loads  of  75  per  cent  of  the 

teachers  are  listed. 
Column  7  gives  the  smallest  teaching  load  of  the  school  or  schools. 
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Table  IV 

PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS  PER  TEACHER  PER  WEEK  IN  ENGLISH 

DEPARTMENTS  BY  SCHOOLS 

2 

1                                                          No.  of       3  4  5          6  7 

School                                                    Teachers  High       Q3  Mdn.      Oi  Low 

Balboa  6        660  637  600  575  555 

Galileo  _.         14        673  621  614  575  413 

Girls  10        637  562  530  505  355 

Commerce    11         699  683  666  637  293 

Lowell  IS        726  654  569  512  426 

Mission    15         667  645  624  594  380 

Polytechnic    16        682  625  580  525  302 

All  Schools 87        726  646  601  546  293 

Table  V 

PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS  PER  TEACHER  PER  WEEK  IN  SOCIAL 

SCIENCE  DEPARTMENTS  BY  SCHOOLS 

2 

1                                                          No.  of       3  4  5          6  7 

School                                                    Teachers  High  Q3  Mdn.      Oi  Low 

Balboa  2        718  —  657        —  596 

Galileo  _ 9         798  669  635  612  583 

Girls  5         609  594  562  462  412 

Commerce    7        706  —  662        —  552 

Lowell  _ 13         743  709  658  604  493 

Mission 11         795  741  706  579  508 

Polytechnic    8        675  650  625  575  517 

All  Schools  _ 55        798  703  636  587  412 


Table  VI 

PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS   PER  TEACHER   PER  WEEK   IN 
MATHEMATICS  DEPARTMENTS  BY  SCHOOLS 

2 

1                                                          No.  of       3           4           5          6  7 

School                                                        Teachers  High        Q*  Mdn.  Q,  Low 

Balboa  4        690  650  625  550  475 

Galileo  9         730  669  625  562  367 

Girls 3        657          —  625  —  584 

Commerce 5         693          —  658  —  486 

Lowell   10        710  675  625  562  343 

Mission 5         715          —  675         —  592 

Polytechnic  7         762  662  591  562  517 

All  Schools  43         762  676  629  573  343 


Table  VII 

PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS  PER  TEACHER  PER  WEEK  IN  MODERN 

LANGUAGES  DEPARTMENTS  BY  SCHOOLS 

2 

1                                                     No.  of      3  4          S         6  7 

School                                                    Teachers  Hiqh  Q3  Mdn.  Qt  Low 

Balboa   7         659  656  612  579  562 

Galileo    10        603  594  560  512  293 

Girls  7        625  581  537  487  441 

Commerce    10        629  595  570  537  475 

Lowell   11         587  537  544  509  353 

Mission    7        583  541  519  509  334 

Polytechnic    6        655  644  625  606  498 

All  Schools . 58        659  598  556  502  293 
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Table  VIII 

PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS  PER  TEACHER  PER  WEEK  IN  SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENTS  BY  SCHOOLS 

2 

1                                                           No.  of       3           4  5  6  7 

School                                                    Teachers  High  Q3  Mdn.  Qi  Low 

Balboa  2        637          —  585  —  534 

Galileo  12         760  634  608  566  483 

Girls  6        587  575  550  475  387 

Commerce  8        649  575  516  450  410 

Lowell  17        680  587  521  482  350 

Mission   10        680  642  600  537  482 

Polytechnic 11         631  581  531  444  294 

All  Schools  66        760  614  547  501  294 


Table  IX 

PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS  PER  TEACHER  PER  WEEK  IN  LATIN  AND 
GREEK  DEPARTMENTS  BY  SCHOOLS 

2 
1  No.  of 

School  Teachers 

Balboa  1 

Galileo  1 

Girls  1 

Commerce    1 

Lowell  4 

Mission   1 

Polytechnic  1 

All   Schools  10 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

High 

Q* 

Mdn. 

Oa 

Low 

514 

— 

514 

— 

514 

367 

— 

367 

— 

367 

359 



359 



359 

556 

— 

556 

— 

556 

633 

— 

575 

— 

469 

539 



539 

— 

539 

544 

— 

544 

— 

544 

633        575        525      475 


359 


See  Chart  A  on  next  page  for  medians  and  range  of  teaching  loads  stated  in 
terms  of  pupil-clock-hours  in  English,  Social  Science,  Mathematics,  Modem  Lan- 
guages, Science,  and  Greek  and  Latin. 


The  next  series  of  tabulations,  Tables  X  to  XVI,  gives  the  range  and 

median  teaching  load  for  each  school  by  departments  for  the  so-called 

non-academic   subjects.     The    same   data  are   presented   graphically   by 

Chart  B. 

Table  X 

PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS  PER  TEACHER  PER  WEEK  IN  COM- 
MERCIAL DEPARTMENTS  BY  SCHOOLS 

2 
1  No.  of       3 

School  Teachers  High 

Balboa  6  917 

Galileo  11  760 

Girls  5  776 

Commerce    21  908 

Mission   16  958 

Polytechnic  4  744 

All  Schools 63        958 


4 

5 

6 

7 

ft 

Mdn. 

ft 

Low 

887 

650 

587 

551 

662 

619 

584 

553 

— 

675 

— 

612 

812 

,755 

531 

467 

787 

733 

667 

433 

— 

650 

— 

636 

763 

697 

609 

433 
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Chart  A 

Number       of  Medians    and  rangss  of  tz/=ichi/vg 

TEACflERS  LOADS     STATED   INTEHns     OF    PUPIL 

CLOCK   HOURS  BY     XTEPAflTME/VTS 


XHOOLS 


:hcl  ish 


S7 

t 

/  + 
/o 

it 

IS 

It 


ALL  SCHOOLS 
BALBOA 
gfli  ILEO 
aiRLS 

commerce 

LolVELL 
glSS ion 
POLYTECHNIC 


Soc/al   Science 


1  l      l 

Nathe  matics 


All   Schools 

BALBOA 

fAL'LEo 
/  RLS 
OMri£R&£ 
LOVELL 
MISSION 

Polytechnic 


♦  3 


5 
7 


38 
T 

/o 
7 

10 

'I 


1                              1         1 

J 

i     i 

1         ■ 

Modern   Languages 

F —                      lil 

i 

'       1            '       ■           'l 

1                                        1        1 

i                   i       r 

All  schools 

BALBOA 

GRL  ILEO 
G/RLS  „ 
commerce 
LoKe  ll 
/"l/ssi  o/v 

POLYTECHNIC 


All  schools 

BALBOA 
frALU  £  0 
G-l  ALS 
tonne,  rce 

LOWS  L  L 

MISSIOK 

POLYTECHNIC 


fcfc 

ia 


n 

10 


Scienc 


I  I. 


1  ■    ■  ■ 


Latin  and  Gree  k 


All  schools 

BALBOA 

GALILEO 

GIRLS 

COM  MERGE 

LOWELL 

Ml  SSI  ON  ,    .    „ 

POLYTECHNIC 


(0 
I 

I 


I 


ItS  Jjo  Jso  sso  ziz 

Pupil    clock    hours 


7S0 


All   schools 

BALBOA 
OKI.  ILCO 
GIRLS 
COMPIEUCt 
LOWEC  L 
MI5SI  O/V 
POLYTECHNIC 
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Table  XI 

PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS  PER  TEACHER  PER  WEEK  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  DEPARTMENTS  BY  SCHOOLS 
2 
1  No.  of 

School  Teachen 

Balboa  4 

Galileo  S 

Mission    5 

Polytechnic    7 

All  Schools  21 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

High 

Q* 

Mdn. 

0. 

Low 

613 

600 

520 

534 

— 

487 



417 

592 

— 

487 



313 

644 

— 

575 

— 

268 

644 


595 


525      462 


268 


663 
483 
596 
538 
724 
561 


4 
Q> 


6 


Table  XII 

PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS  PER  TEACHER  PER  WEEK  IN  HOUSEHOLD 
ARTS  DEPARTMENTS  BY  SCHOOLS 

2 

1  No.  of       3 

School  Teachers  High 

Balboa  3 

Galileo  3 

Girls  _ 4 

Commerce  3 

Mission   3 

Polytechnic    3 

All  Schools 19 


5 
Mdn. 
625 
375 
475 
512 
525 
425 


7 
Low 
578 
293 
351 
370 
300 
257 


724   578   508   394   257 


Table  XIII 

PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS  PER  TEACHER  PER  WEEK  IN  FINE  ARTS 
DEPARTMENTS  BY  SCHOOLS 

2 
1 
School 

Balboa 

Galileo  

Girls  

Commerce    

Lowell  

Mission   

Polytechnic    

All  Schools  


PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS  PER  TEACHER  PER  WEEK  IN  MECHANICAL 
DRAWING  DEPARTMENTS  BY  SCHOOLS 

2 

1                                                          No.  of       3           4           5  6            7 

School                                                    Teachers  High       Q3       Mdn.  Qi  Low 

Balboa   - 1        517          —        517  —  517 

Galileo  3        553          —        525  —  327 

Commerce    1         613          —        613  —  613 

Lowell   1         373          —   -  373  —  373 

Mission    3         570          —        562  —  499 

Polytechnic    6        529          —        500  —  299 

All  Schools  IS        613        556        515  394  299 


No.  of 

Teachers 

1 

3 

High 

660 

557 

490 

521 

700 

495 

521 

700 

4 
541 

5 
Mdn. 
660 
425 
425 
475 
575 
485 
466 

478 

6 
Q» 

425 

7 
Low 
660 

3 

333 

3 

331 

2 

431 

4 

447 

3 
6 

464 
276 

22 

276 

Table  XIV 
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Table  XV 

PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS   PER  TEACHER  PER  WEEK  IN  MUSIC 
DEPARTMENTS  BY  SCHOOLS 

2 
1 
School 

Balboa 

Galileo 

Girls  

Commerce    

Lowell  

Mission    

Polytechnic    

All  Schools  


PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS  PER  TEACHER  PER  WEEK  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  DEPARTMENTS  BY  SCHOOLS 

2 
1  No.  of 

School  Teacher. 

Balboa   6 

Galileo  8 

Girls 6 

Commerce    9 

Lowell   _ 7 

Mission    9 

Polytechnic    9 

All  Schools    54 


No.  of 

Teachers 

1 

3 
High 
560 
644 
559 
747 
642 
733 
575 

747 

4 
675 

5 
Mdn. 
560 
644 
559 
744 
525 
700 
525 

583 

6 
Q» 

525 

7 
Low 
560 

1 

644 

1 

559 

2 

741 

4 

416 

2 

693 

3 

494 

14 

416 

Table  XVI 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

•  High 

Qa 

Mdn. 

Q. 

Low 

960 

925 

833 

708 

692 

1113 

975 

750 

550 

440 

1037 

875 

750 

675 

572 

1125 

1069 

862 

706 

544 

816 

775 

550 

475 

416 

1170 

1119 

992 

954 

548 

1050 

994 

925 

712 

682 

1170 


987        825      679 


416 


See  Chart  B  on  next  page  for  medians  and  ranges  of  teaching  loads  slated  in 
terms  of  pupil-clock-hours  in  Commercial,  Industrial  Arts,  Household  Arts,  Fine 
Arts,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Music,  and  Physical  Education. 

Table  XVII  shows  the  distribution  of  teaching  loads  for  the  527 
teachers  by  schools.  The  range  for  all  schools  is  from  257  at  Polytechnic 
to  1170  at  Mission.  The  median  is  598.  The  range  of  the  medians  of 
the  seven  schools  is  from  554  at  Lowell  to  645  at  Commerce.  Chart  C 
presents  the  information  in  graphic  form. 


Table  XVII 

PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS  PER  TEACHER  PER  WEEK  BY  SCHOOLS 

2 

1                                                     No.  of      3  4  5  6  7 

School                                                       Teachers  High  Q,  Mdn.  0,  Loiv 

Balboa  44        960  687  625  575  475 

Galileo  89       1113  641  603  530  293 

Girls  51       1037  619  562  487  330 

Commerce    80       1125  733  645  536  293 

Lowell  86        816  648  554  490  343 

Mission   90       1170  725  625  539  300 

Polytechnic    87       1050  643  579  502  257 

Total    527       1170  671  598  519  257 
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Chakt  B 
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BALBOA 
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Schools         Teachers 


Chart  C 

AvERflOS     NUMBER    Of      PUPIL    CLOCK     HOURS     P£R.    TEACHER     PEB     WEEK 
BY     SCHOOLS 


Mission 
Polytechnic 
All   Schools 


Table  XVIII  gives  the  same  information  by  departments  instead  of 
by  schools.  The  range  is  the  same  (from  257  in  household  arts  to  1170 
in  physical  education)  as  it  is  in  the  preceding  table.  The  median  for  all 
departments  is  598.  The  range  of  the  medians  for  the  several  depart- 
ments is  from  478  in  fine  arts  to  825  in  physical  education.  The  upper 
quartile  for  all  departments  is  671,  ranging  from  987  in  physical  educa- 
tion to  541  in  fine  arts.  The  lower  quartile  for  all  departments  is  519, 
ranging  from  679  in  physical  education  to  394  in  both  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  household  arts. 

Summarizing  we  may  say  that  one-half  of  the  San  Francisco  senior 
high  school  teachers  have  instructional  loads  of  more  than  598  pupil- 
clock-hours  per  week,  while  one-half  have  less  than  that  amount.  The 
instructional-loads  of  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  lie  between  671  and  519 
pupil-clock-hours,  with  25  per  cent  less  than  519  and  25  per  cent  more 
than  671  pupil-clock-hours  per  week.    Chart  D  depicts  the  same  data. 

Table  XVIII 
PUPIL-CLOCK-HOURS   PER  TEACHER   PER  WEEK 
BY  DEPARTMENTS 
2 
1 
Department 

Physical    Ed 

Commercial    

Social  Science  

Mathematics    

English    

Music  

Mod.    Languages   

Science    

Industrial  Arts  

Latin    

Mechanical  Drawing  

Household   Arts   

Fine  Arts  


No.  of 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Teachers 

High 

Q. 

Mdn. 

Oa 

Low 

54 

1170 

987 

825 

679 

416 

63 

958 

763 

697 

609 

433 

55 

798 

703 

636 

587 

412 

43 

762 

676 

629 

573 

343 

87 

726 

646 

601 

546 

293 

14 

747 

675 

583 

525 

416 

58 

659 

598 

556 

502 

293 

66 

760 

614 

547 

501 

294 

21 

644 

595 

525 

462 

268 

10 

633 

575 

525 

475 

359 

15 

613 

556 

515 

394 

299 

19 

724 

578 

508 

394 

257 

22 

700 

541 

478 

425 

276 

Total    527       1170        671        598      519        257 
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Chart  D 
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As  stated  at  the  outset,  this  study  was  initiated  to  determine  the  size 
of  the  instructional  load  of  senior  high  school  teachers.  The  study  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  the  existing  situation  in  San  Francisco.  As  a  record  of 
prevailing  practice  in  San  Francisco,  it  will  be  more  or  less  valuable  in 
making  comparisons. 

A  Survey  of  Small  Classes 

In  making  a  study  of  small  classes  it  does  not  suffice  merely  to  enu- 
merate the  number  of  classes  in  each  school  with  less  than  20  pupils, 
which  number  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
the  minimum  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  unless  special  permission  is 
granted.  One  must  consider  the  total  number  of  periods  per  week  that 
such  classes  meet. 

It  does  not  seem  comparable  to  put  on  the  same  basis,  an  English 
teacher  with  one  class  under  20  pupils  which  meets  five  times  per  week, 
and  a  science  teacher  with  one  class  under  20  pupils  which  meets  seven 
times  per  week.  In  order  that  all  may  be  on  the  same  basis  relatively,  all 
teaching  periods  with  less  than  20  pupils  are  considered  in  the  tabulations 
which  follow. 

Table  XIX  shows  the  number  of  teaching  periods  per  week  with  less 
than  20  pupils  by  departments  and  by  schools.  The  so-called  academic 
subjects  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list,  and  the  totals  for  both  academic 
and  non-academic  segregated.  In  academic  subjects,  there  are  604  teach- 
ing periods  under  20  pupils,  and  817  in  non-academic  making  a  grand 
total  of  1421.  The  table  shows  clearly  the  comparative  standing  of  both 
the  schools  and  departments  with  respect  to  number  of  teaching  periods 
under  20  pupils.  These  data  are  presented  graphically  for  schools  by 
Chart  E  and  for  departments  by  Chart  F. 
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Table  XIX 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHING  PERIODS  PER  WEEK  WITH 
LESS  THAN  20  PUPILS 
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Departments 


=2  o 


=1 


Li 


(J 


O 

u 


§ 

o 

M 


&,        Si 


English    —  8  40 

Soc.   Sci —  4  — 

Math —  20  — 

Mod.  Lang „ 10  28  10 

Science    —  52  61 

Latin    S  16  — 

Academic  Sub  Total _  15  128  111 

Commercial    —  16  10 

Ind.   Arts   _ 5  60  — 

H.  H.  Arts _ 10  51  25 

Fine  Arts  —  36  35 

Mech.  Draw —  20  — 

"Music    —  4  10 

Physical   Ed —  —  — 

Non- Academic    Sub    Total..  15  187  80 

Grand   Total    30  315  191 


4 
5 

18 
39 
19 
13 


10 
5 

10 
40 
28 
10 


30 
10 
10 
15 

54 
20 


92 
24 
58 
147 
214 
69 


10        98      103      139      604 


5  — 

5  12 

—  17 

—  36 


15 

25 


65 
163 


50 
25 
50 
10 
20 
10 

165 


5 
95 
35 
60 
60 
30 

5 


268 


36 

210 
151 
198 
107 
100 
15 


290      817 
429     1421 


4O0. 


loo . 


too  . 


100 


Chart  E 

Nl/MBCR  OF  TEACHING  PERIODS  PER 
WEEK  WITH  LESS  THAN  SO 
PUPILS, BY  SCHOOLS 


BALBOA         GALILEO        GIRLS      COMMERCE   LOWELL    MISSION     POLYTECHNI 
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Chaht  F 

Number   or    teaching  periods   per  week   with 

LESS    THAN     20     PV  PILS    .    BY    DEPARTMENTS 
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Table  XX  is  a  distribution  of  class-size  for  all  teaching  periods  with 
less  than  20  pupils  by  schools.  The  first  row  below  the  totals  shows  the 
median  size  of  class  for  the  teaching  periods  with  less  than  20  pupils.  In 
other  words,  50  per  cent  of  all  such  teaching  periods  are  between  16  and 
20,  while  the  remaining  50  per  cent  have  less  than  16  pupils.  The  average 
size  for  all  schools  is  15.1  pupils.  Thus  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  general 
about  four  or  five  more  pupils  per  class  would  bring  the  1421  teaching 
periods  up  to  20  pupils.  By  multiplying  the  1421  teaching  periods  by  5 
we  have  7105  pupil-periods  per  week.  This  represents  the  number  necesn 
sary  to  bring  all  classes  up  to  the  requirement  of  20  pupils  if  properly 
distributed.  If  this  number  be  divided  by  720  pupil-recitations,  which  is 
approximately  the  median  number  of  pupil-recitations  per  teacher  per  week 
(figured  on  a  basis  of  50  minute  periods)  the  quotient  is  9.8.  This  is  the 
total  teacher  excess  resultant  from  teaching  periods  with  less  than  20 
pupils.  In  other  words,  the  present  staff  of  teachers  in  the  senior  high 
schools  could  take  care  of  an  additional  number  of  pupils  if  properly  dis- 
tributed, sufficient  to  occupy  the  full  time  of  9.8  teachers.  In  the  row 
immediately  below  the  averages  for  each  of  the  schools,  will  be  found 
a  figure  representing  the  teacher  excess  for  each  school.    In  making  these 
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calculations  relating  to  teacher  excess,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that 
42  per  cent  of  the  periods  with  small  classes  are  to  be  found  in  the  academic 
subjects  where  the  average  number  of  pupils  is  supposed  to  be  30.  Thus 
the  figures  arrived  at  in  the  table  may  be  considered  quite  conservative. 

Table  XX 

DISTRIBUTION"  OF  TEACHING  PERIODS  PER  WEEK  WITH 
LESS  THAN  20  PUPILS  BY  SCHOOLS 

Number  of  Periods 


Number   of 
Pupils 


K) 


13 


<J 

o 

"5i 

a, 

39 

S 

17 

42 

60 

171 

27 

s 

17 

69 

40 

210 

IS 

5 

27 

35 

80 

212 

25 

5 

20 

52 

30 

158 

29 

5 

28 

15 

64 

196 

22 

— 

9 

10 

47 

112 

7 

— 

3 

25 

35 

108 

S 

— 

4 

— 

18 

63 

7 

— 

4 

5 

5 

41 

IS 

— 

4 

10 

5 

35 

80 
9 

15 

13 
9 
8 

12 

— 

— 

10 

5 
5 
5 

— 

— 

8 
12 

— 

4 

19  —  8 

18  —  52 

17  10  40 

16  10  16 

15  —  55 

14  —  24 

13  10  28 

12  —  36 

11  —  20 

10  —  16 

9  —  4 

8  —  — 

7  —  8 

6  —  4 

5  —  - 

4  —  — 

3  —  4 

Total    30  315       191 

Median    16  15         16 

Average    15.3  14.3      15.7 

Teacher  Excess  .2        2.5        1.1 


25   163   268   429  1421 
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For  the  past  five  years   the  Pintner- Cunningham  Tost  has 
been  given  to  all   kindergarten  pupils  prior   to   first   grade 
entrance   and   to   all  non-kindergarten  pupils  upon   entering   the   first 
grade.      This   test   is  given  for   the   following   purposes: 

1.  To   facilitate  an  early   homogeneous  grouping   for    instruc- 
tional purposes. 

2.  To   call   attention  to   pupils  who   deviate   greatly  from 
normal  and   are   eligible   to    special    educational    treatment. 

On   the    basis    of   ^*a    study   recently  made  by  Mary  Lorotte 
Dougherty,   Ph.D.    the   Pintner- Cunningham  Tost    -surpasses   other  pri- 
mary group    intelligence  tests   for    the   purposes   stated  above. 

The  purpose    of  the  present    study   is    i>o   determine   whether 
or  not   the   results    of   the  Pintner -Cunningham  Tfests  are  affected 
by  kindergarten   training   and   if   so,    to   what    extent.      The   following 
groups   of  pupils  were   tested. 


Group 

.1 

Training 



Numb  or 

A 

Three  terms  kindergarten 

189 

B 

Two  terms  kind urge r tun 

854 

C 

One  term  kindergarten 

557 

D 

No  kindergarten 

577 

Total 

1577 

__v 

Per   Cent 
20    


15. 


10. 


0 


-T- 


I.  .  J 
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The  test  was  administered  to  the  kindergarten  pupils  in 
November  1929  and  to  the  fir  it  grade  in  January  1930.   in  order 
to  inclu.de  all  pupils  who  would  be  eligible  to  the  first  grade  in 
January  the  minimum  age  was  set  at  5  years  6  months,  5  years  9 
months  being  the  age  required  for  first  grade  entrance.   Figure 
I  shows  the  difference  in  range  of  chronological  age  at  the  time 
of  the  test.   The  solid  line  shows  the  distribution  of  kindergarten 
ages  while  the  broken  line  represents  the  non-kindergarten  ages 
at  the  time  the  test  was  given.   The  median  chronological  age  of 
the  kindergarten  group  is  5  years  9.4  months,  while  that  of  the 
non-kindergarten  is  6  years  .6  months,  a  difference  of  3.2 
months.   This  difference  is  consistent  with  the  time  interval 
elapsing  between  the  two  tests  and  the  minimum  ages  of  the  pupils 
included.   While  the  foregoing  statement  would  indicate  that  at 
the  time  of  first  grade  entrance  these  pupils  are  approximately 
the  same  age  a  more  careful  observation  of  Figure  I  shows  that 
the  non-kindergarten  group  includes  a  larger  number  of  older 
pupils  than  the  kindergarten  group.   This  is  also  to  be  expected 
as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  kindergarten  to  advance  the  pupils  to 
the  first  grade  as  they  reach  the  required  age.   The  following 
comparison  of  the  medians  and  upper  and  lower  quartiles  of  the 
two  groups  emphasizes  this  point. 

TABLE  I 


CHRONOLOGICAL  aGES    OF  KINDERGARTEN 
NON-KINDERGARTEN  PUPILS 


.ND 


Group       ;   Gii 

! 

Median 

03 

■ 
Non-Kindergarten f   70.8  mos. 

72.6  mo  s . 

75.0  mos 

Kindergarten 

68.1  mos. 

69 .4  mos. 

70.8  mos. 

Difference 

2.7  mos. 

3. 2  mos 

4. 2  mos 

The  fact  that  a  greater  number  of  older  pupils  exists  in 
the  non-kindergarten  group  is  also  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
medians  and  means  of  the  two  groups. 

TABLE   II 


CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES  OF  KINDERGARTEN  AND 
NON-KINDERGARTEN  PUPILS  COMPARED 


Non-Kinder gar t  on 

Kindergarten 

Diff 

Mean  C.A. 

73. 6  mos. 

69  .1  mos . 

4. 5  mos. 

Median  C.A. 

72. 6  mos. 

69  .4  mos. 

3.2  mos. 

!       Difference 

1.0  mos. 

-.3  mos . 

1.3  mos . 

The  above  comparison  shows  that  when  the  means  and 
median  of  the"  two  groups  are'  compared  a  difference  of  1.3  months 
exists.   That  is,  the  older  pupils  in  the  non-lcindergarten  group 
influence  the  central  tendency  of  the  group  to  the  degree  of  one 
month  while  the  presence  of  younger  pupils  in  the  kindergarten 
group  reduces  the  central  tendency  by  .3  month. 

By  separating  the  kindergarten  group  into  those  who 
have  attended  1  term,  2  t^rms  -,nd  3  torms  a  negligible  difference 
is  found  to  exist  in  the  ages  of  bho  three  groups,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table. 


/ 


TA13LE  III 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ~GES  OF 

KINDERGARTEN  1,  2 


UPILS  ATTENDING 
AND  3  TERMS 


1   Term  K 

2  Terms  K 

3   Terms   K 

Total 

0.1 

68.0  mos. 

68  . 5  mos. 

68 , 2  mos . 

68.1  mos. 

Median 

69 . S  mos. 

69. 7  mos. 

69.7   mos. 

69 ,4  mos . 

Qs 

70.7  mos. 

70.8  mos. 

70.9   mos. 

70.8   mos. 

Q 

1.35  Mos. 

lol5  mos. 

1.35  mos. 

1. 35  mos . 

Hence  in  considering  the  results  of  the  tests  which 
were  given,  the  following  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind  regarding 
the  chronological  ages  of  the  mpils  tested: 

1.  At  the  time  the  test  was  given  the  kindergarten 
pupils  were  on  the  average  3.2  months  younger  than 
the  pupils  who  took  thetost  upon  entering  the  first 
grade. 

2.  That  after  an  adjustment  of  throe  months  has  been 
made  on  the  kindergarten  group  the  differences  in  the 
upper  and  lower  quartiles  Show  the  non-kindergarten 
group  to  have  considerably  more  older  pupils  and  fewer 
extremely  young  pupils. 

3.  That  the  number  of  terms  spent  in  kindergarten  does  not 
.  influence  the  age  of  first  grade  entrance. 

Figure.  II  which  follows  shows  the  general  distribution 
of.  mental  ages  for  both  kindergarten  and  non-kindergarten  groups. 
The  groups  show  great  similarity  in  both  spread  and  central 
tendency.   The  median  of  the  kindergarten  group  exceeds  that  of 
the  non-kindergarten  group  by  .8  month.   This  difference  in 
itself  is  probably  not  significant,  however,  keeping  in  mind  the 
ages  of  the  pupils,  the  slight '  superiority  shov/n  by  pupils 
approximately  3  months  younger,  inoi»eases  its' significance.   The 
table  below  also  emphasizes  this  point. 

Tx.ELE  IV 

MEDIAN  "CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  MENTAL  AGES  FOR 
'  KINDERGARTEN  ,.ND  NGN-KINDERGARTEN  PUPILS 


■    . 

Med.    C.A. 

Med.   M.A. 

Diff . 

Non-Kindergarten 

72. 6  mos. 

69.8   mos. 

2.8   mos. 

Kindergarten 

69.4   mos. 

70. 6  mos. 

1.2  mos. 

Difference 

3. 2  mos. 

-.8   mos. 

The  above  table  shows  that  pupil 
kindergarten  have  a  median  mental  age  1.2 
their  median  chronological  age,  while  tho 
kindergarten  training  fail  to  reach  their 
age  by  2.8  months.  It  also  shows  that  at 
the  non-kind ergcr ten  group  was  3.2  months 
kindergarten  group  median  mental  age  exce 
month.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  facts, 
the  kindergarten  group  is  superior  to  the 
three  months. 
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Per  Cent 
15 
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KIHBERGARIEH  AHD  NOII-KIhPEkeARTEN  PUPILS 
PINTFER-CUlffiinGH/JVr  GROUP  MENTAL  TEST 


The  tabulation  which  follows  shows  the  results  of  the  test 
for  the  groups  when  length  of  kindergarten  training  is  considered., 

TABLE  V 
MEDIaN  MENTAL  AGES  OF  PUPILS  SPENDING 
1  TERM,  2  TERMS  AND  2  TERMS  IN  KINDERGARTEN 
COMPARED  WITH  NON-KINDERGARTEN 


3  Terms  K 

2  Terms  K 

1   Term  K 

Total  K 

Non-K 

ftl 

62.4 

63.3 

61.1 

62.5 

1 1 

60.7 

M 

70.1 

71.6 

70.3 

70  c  6 

69.8 

^3 

5/9,9 

79.5 

79.1 

79.6 

80.6 

■—,-.--  .,  .  ,.  . 

8.75 

8.10 

9.0 

8.5 

9.9 

The  fact  that  the  second  and  third  terms  in  kindergarten 
do  not  affect  the  results  of  the  test  to  any  marked  degree  is 
shown. in  the  above  tabulation.   The  range  of  abilities  in  each 
group  is  practically  the  same  regardless  of  the  length  of  time 
spent  in  kindergarten. 

.  The  following  conclusions  are  based  on  the  foregoing  data, 
together  with  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  Pintner- 
Cunningham  Test  and  the  distribution  of  kindergarten  training. 

1.  Pupils  who  have  been  in  kindergarten  one  term  or  longer 
exceed  pupils  who  have  not  been  in  kindergarten  by 
approximately  three  months  mental  ability  as  determined 
by  the  Pintner  Cunningham  Mental  Test. 

2.  Pupils  who  have  been  in  kindergarten  two  torms  or  throe 
terms  do  not  surpass  those  who  have  attended  only  one 
term* 

3.  The  slight  superiority  shown  by  kindergarten  pupils  is 
more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  effect  of  kindergarten 
training  then  native  ability  for: 

a.  The  Pintner-Cunningharn  Test  is  largely  a  test  of 
focusing  attention  and  following  instructions. 
Kindergarten  training  undoubtedly  improves  these 
abilities. 


5. 

"b.  The  use  of  a  crayon  which  the  tost  requires  is  more 
familiar  to  kindergarten  pupils  than  those  who  have 
not  attended,  kindergarten. 

o.  The  general  school  situation  is  more  familiar  to 
pupils  who  have  "been  in  kindergarten  than  to 
those  without  kindergarten  training  who  are  enter- 
ing the  first  grade. 

4.  The  above  conclusions  are  in  no  way  invalidated  because  of 
selectivity  of  kindergarten  training  for: 

a.  Kindergartens  exist  in  every  section  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco. 

b.  The  median  enrollment  in  kindergarten  is  52.7  per 
cent  of  first  grade  attendance. 

c.  The  interquartile  range  in  kindergarten  attendance 
is  from  45  per  cent  to  65.5  per  cent  of  first  grade 
attendance. 

d.  Schools  representative  of  every  social  and' economic 
level  are  found  in  each  quartile. 

5.  The  consistency  with  which  the  Pintner  Cunningham  measures 
the  various  groups  emphasizes  its  desirability  as  a  test 
for  pupils  entering  the  first  grade. 

6.  The  fact  that  a  median  increase  of  three  months  is  possible 
through  kindergarten  training  is  not  significant,  as  the 
same  factors  which  produced  the  increase  will  unquestionably 
function  on  those  pupils  who  spend  a  short  time  in  the  first 
grade. 


Diagram  I  shows  a  distr 
cording  to  chronological  age  and  ..» 
of  pupils  represented.   These  175  pup. 
divided  into  5  sections  of  35  pupils  e. 
more  advantageous  to  place  40  students  i 
ability  and  30  pupils  in  the  two  groups  ox 
heavy  lines  on  the  diagram  show  suitable  di . 
pupils  may  be  placed. 

In  practice,  it  is  convenient  to  as 
number  and  place  these  numbers  in  the  proper  p_ 
instead  of  using  tally  marks.   The  task  of  loca 
who  should  be  assigned  to  each  section  becomes  a 
the  use  of  this  procedure. 

A  second  method  which  is  easier  to  aamin 
placing  pupil  record  cards  with  the  nocessfry  data 
in  the  same  position  that  the  tally  marks  >r   numb  erf- 
placed  on  a  diagram.   The  cards  in  the  several  secoio^ 
table  are  then  placed  together  and  form  the  roll  for  th 
sections. 

In  arithmetic  the  classification  may  be  effected 
similar  manner  by  substituting  arithmetic  age  for  reading  ag> 
scatter-diagram. 

Any  system  of  classification  must  be  flexible.   If  a 
child  is  unable  to  do  the  work  of  the  group  in  which  t  3  is  placed, 
or  appears  to  be  able  to  do  better  work  than  that  of  the  group,  he 
should  be  reclassified  on  the  basis  of  teacher  Judgment. 

After  asich  a  plan  is  inaugurated  and  the  pupils  classified, 
in  succeeding  semesters  the  classification  of  pupils  promoted  from  '• 
one  grade  to  the  next  may  be  classified  in  the  same  group  as  they 
were  in  their  former  grade,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  be  re- 
classified according  to  teacher  judgment.   New  data  will  be  necessary 
only  for  new  students  entering  the  school  for  the  first  time.   The 
use  of  standard  tests  in  junior  high  school  subjects  and  of  intel- 
ligence test-s  should  prove  advantageous  for  reclassification. 
However,  favorable  results  should  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  data 
obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the  low  7  grade  for  a  basic  classifica- 
tion and  by  the  use  of  teacher  judgment  for  reclassification. 
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FOREWORD 


This   survey   ;rs   urulort   :-.ez.i  Y,    the  Dc:.-.-  ■rtr.-ont   of  Ed- 
ucation.'1  Research     nd  Ssv.-vicc      ~   ~h«   rcvuo^t   of  Hiss  Matilda 
A.    Levy,   who  bec::.me   principal   of 'the    G-.'  ::£ic  16    school  at   tbe 
"beginning   of  the    spring   semester,    1929-1930,      Almost   immediat- 
ely upon  entering  her  work  in   this    schorl,  ITrss   Levy  became 
convinced  that  many   of   the    problems   confronting  the    school 
were    of  a    unique   character,    anr"1    that   tho   most   satisfactory 
solution  of  these    problems   could  be   afforded  by  merns    of  a 
school  survey. 

The  principcl  r.nd  faculty   of  the   Garfield    school 
cooperated   in  every  possible  way  with  the   Department   of  3d- 
ucr.ticn.-l  Research  -.  nd  Service    in  the   collection   of   data. 
The   principal  and    t~;-cho?'s   a 5 mini st~; red  .-nd   scored  r  11  the 
mental  and"  a  due. -t  ion;  1  tests  used   in  this   survey.      Sincere 
appreciation   of  the   helpful  cooperation   of  the   principal 
end  faculty   of  the   Garfield   school   is   herewith  expressed  by 
the   Department    of  Liruc    Licnal  Research  .  nd   Service. 

Robert  F.   Grey 
Director 
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Faculty  of  the   Grrfield   School 

Principal     -     Miss  Matilda  A-    Levy 
Vice-Prin.   -     Miss  Catherine  Emlon 

Teachers 

Miss  Alice  Berkley  Mrs.  Marg;.  ret  Ivencovich 

Miss  Deris  Bollo  Hiss  Agnes  Leonard 

Mrs.  Josephine  Beyle  Miss  Florence  Lynch 

Miss  Angela  Euttcrv.-orth  Mrs.  Futh  McDonald 

Miss  Alice  Comerford  Mis«  Charlotte  McKeon 

Mrs.  Do-s.ie  Darvill  Miss  Eernice  Meyers 

Mis-  Alice  Diocisg  Mrs,  Alice  Hoonen 

Miss  Edna  Gainer  Mis  K.  th.ryn  Smyth 

Mrs.  Doris  Harden  Miss  May  Scale 

Mrs.  Cir.ire  Henry  Mis  01S?-  Voa  d,3r  Lieth 

Mies  Berth.-1  7/idccr 


I. 


SOCIAL  SURVEY 


A  survey  of    the   social  situation  in  which  the  Garfield 
pupils  live  was  nacc-  i;.i  order  to  arrive  at  a  hatter  understand- 
ing of  some  of  the  ua'riitions  which  contribute  to  the  education- 
al problems  confront!.:-.:;  the  Gar.i-;.-i  school,   "he  information  re- 
ported in  this  sect j on  of  the  survey  was  secured  by  means  of 

questionnaires  filled  out  by  the  Garfield  pupils  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  ineir  teachers. 

A  knowledge  of  the  size  of  family  of  which  pupils  are 
members  may  aid  in  arriving  at  a  clearer  understanding  of  cert- 
ain of  the  educational  problems  encountered  in  the  Garfield 
school.   Table  I  shows  the  number  of  members  of  each  of  the  448 
families  represented  by  pupils  in  the  Garfield  school. 


TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  M3M3ERS    III  FAMILIES   REPRES] 
HI  GARFIELD   SCHOOL 


IXTTED 


dumber  in  family 

Uumber   of 

including  parents 

Families 

2 

5 

3 

77 

4 

131 

5 

106 

6 

59 

7 

27 

8 

20 

9 

14 

10 

4 

11 

4 

12 

- 

j.3 

1 

Total 

440 

Average    sice   of   far 

nily      5 

The  average  number  of  members  in  the  families  tabulat- 
ed above  is  "5.   The  443  families  represented  contribute  an  en- 
rollment of  682  pupils.   This  is  an  average  of  approximately  1.5 
pupils  per  family. 


The  country   of  nativity   .~    th:    par  ants   of  the  Garfield 
pupils   is  an   Important   factor   ocati'ib'j.tittg   to   the   educational 
problems   of  the   school.,      lacle   11  ii;  a  i'^ecueney  distribution 
showing   the  numbers   of  fathers  and  n others  born  in   each  country 
as  reported  by  the   que  \  ~ i  enn .-•.  1  c e s - 


tabl: 


xJ. 


BIRTHPLACES  OF  FATHERS  AM)  MOTHERS  OF  G^RFLT-Z; 

PUP  IIS 


1     Country 
of 

Number 
of 

Number 
of 

Country 
of 

Jsuaber 

of 

!     Eojabei      1 
of 

birthplace 

Fathers 

Mothers 

Birthplace 

Fathers 

i  '■'■.-.    jers 

1    „_                                 ! 

rtaly 

Jnited  States 

32-3 

44 

269 
89 

Peru 
Brazil 

1 

1 

1 

Spain 

39 

41         , 

Porto  Rico 

1 

Mexico 

S 

r>              1 

So-   America 

- 

2 

England 
France 

2        | 

1       I 

Ireland 
Austria 

mm 

1 
1 

Switzerland 

J.         I 

1 

L-  d  Ho  '  -  u 

- 

1 

Germany 
Portugal 

1         i 

1        | 

1 

Poland 
iaoar 

1 

1 
1 

1 

! 

1 

: 

i 

•428 

440 

ers. 


It  will  be  seen  from  Table  Jl  -.hat  328  of  the  428  fath- 
or  77  per  cent,  and  289  of  the  4/-C   mothers  or  66  per  cent, 


were  born  in  Italy. 


:o  xa 


ct  tha 


large  proportion  of  the 


parents  come  from  foreign  countries  injects  a  problem  in  the 
Garfield  school  which  makes  it  quite  different  from  the  situat- 
ion where  the  large  majority  of  the  pupils  are  of  native  United 
State  parentage. 

Further  evidence  of  the  problem  confronting  the  Garfield 
school  is  shown  in  Tables  III  and  IV.   Table  III  shows  the  lan- 
guage habitually  spoken  in  the  home.. by  the  family.  In   the  in- 
stance that  more  than  otf«3  language  is  used  in  the  home,  the  one 
used  the  majority  of  the  time  is  the  one  recorded  in  lable  III- 
Table  IV  shows  the  number  of  fathers  and  mothers  of  Garfield 
pupils  vvho  read  and  write  English. 


TABLE  III 

LANGUAGE  HABITUALLY  USED  IN  HOLZHS  0?  GARFIELD 

PUPILS 


Language 

Number  of  Homes 

Italian 

English 

Spanish 

French 

Japanese 

288 

109 

47 

2 

1 

TOTAL                   447 

tasl: 


NUMBER  OF  PARDEE 


57? 


.RFIELD  pupils  able  to  read 


eb  'vrite  -JV-lt^ 


I'lumoor  aou 
to  Read 
English 

.W  umber 

Unable  to 
Read  English 

Number  Able 
no  'Vrite 
English 

Numb  er 
Unable  to 
Write  English 

Fathers 
Mothers 

214 
171 

198 
258 

170 
150 

239 
272 

!  TOTAL 

385 

456 

325 

511 

The  fact  that  Italian  is  the  language  spoken  in  the 
majority  of  the  homes  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  par- 
ents are  unable  to  read  English  and  a  larger  majority  are  unable 
to  write  English,  combine  to  make  quite  difficult  the  task  of  ad- 
justing the  Garfield  pupils  .both  to  the  school  situation  and' 
to  American  conditions. 

The  economic  situation  in  the  homes  of  the  Garfield 
pupils  is  reflected  :-  the  occupations  of  their  fathers  and  moth- 
ers.  Tables  V  z-r.t   VI  list  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  Garfield,  oupils. 
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;A"RT.' 


occupatigds  of  fathjidl  of  g>.efihld  pupils 

A.    Unskilled 


Occupation 

Huabe:.' 

Occupation    ]?i 

rmber 

Occupation   Du" 

.ber 

Factory  Hand 

56 

Berry  boat  workc 

jr  3 

Delivery  worker 

1 

Janitor 

52 

Car den or 

3 

Dishwasher 

1 

Fisherman 

21 

Poultry  cleaner 

3 

Flevator   ) 
Operator  ) 

1 

Bootblack 

15 

Seed  Company  woi 

■ker  3 

Glassware  Maker 

1  | 

laborer 

13 

Window  Washer 

3 

! 

Scavenger 

12 

Bed  maker 

2 

Knife  grinder 

i  j 

Cigar  Factory 

i 

Worker 

9 

Dairy  Worker 

2 

Porter 

i  ! 

\  Cement  Worker 

7 

Iceman 

2 

Ragman 

i  j 

1  Taxi  orTruck  Driver  7 

laundry  worker 

2 

Sack  picker 

1  ; 

i 

i 

Refinery  worker 

2 

Sack  Sewer 

1  I 

Packer 

5 

Stevedore 

2 

Street  worker 

]. 

Cannery  Y/orker 

4 

Wa tchman 

2 

Teamster 

1 

Fruit  Ficker 

4 

Tree  Chopper 

1. 

TOTAL 

246 

E.,    Semi--skilleo 


Ocouoatior. 


Slumber     'Occupation       limber    iCccunation       Dumber 


Baker 
Cook 
Waiter 
Butcher 


-!  (,-. 


r.dy  llaker 


i 


r,  <*fl^o1 


.  .''.oemaicer 
:  blacksmith 


3     i 


2  :  Cleaning  and) 
2  | Dyeing  V-'orker 
1    'I.oucrman 


i 


1 
1 


TOTAL 


~ST~ 


-  lii&cel lane  our 


Occupation   Dumber  Occupation   Dumber 


Occupation 


Number 


armer 


TOTAL 


Fireman 


1.1a  i  lman 


T^BLIS  V    (Ccntd.  ) 
D,      a- ades  ar/1  Crafts. 


OCCUPATION 


:7vr-     -3  ■»-- 1 


^riUATIC7:   NUMBNP. 


OCCUPATION   NUI3JH 


Carpenter 

Barber 

Iron  Worker 

Auto  Mechanic 

Painter 
J  Plasterer 
i  Foreman 
i  Machinist 
I  Artificial  Limb) 

Maker)   1 
Boilermaker        1 


19  !3rickgrinder 
IS  j  T'r-y  clean  sir 
9  \  Metal  Polisher 
7  |  Marble  Worker 


Pipe  layer 
Plumber 

Photographer 


Printer 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


F.ope  Maker 
Stone  Cutter 
Sup t. of  Trucks 
Ship  Yard  Worker 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Tailor 
Tinsmith 

1 
1 

TOTAL 


ji. 


Commercial 


OCCUPATION   EDKBJR  OCCUPATION   ] 
J 

Fruit  store  Clerk  c  I  Hotel  Keeper 

Groceryman  o  j  iicokkeeper 

Storekeeper  6  j Contra e tor 

Cigar  store  Clerk  *  '  H -..■staurc1  lit  <jar 

Clerk  r  : banker 

Salesman  L  '  Buyer 
Wholesale  Fruit  ) 

Co.  V7ork  y."    )  4-  ■     -•• 


rJUBJH 


2 
2 

2 
2 
1 

i 


OCCUPATION    NUMBER 


TOTAL 


Flower  Vendor  1 

Ravioli  Factory  1 
Soft  Drink    ) 

parlor  Clerk)  1 

Undertaker  1 

Candy  store  Prop.  1 


F. 


S  smi-Prof essions 1 


OCCUPATION 


Liusician 


FJrBJSR 


56 


TOTALS 

Occupation 

IT  umber 

Per  Cent 

Unskilled 
Semi-skilled 
Miscellaneous 
Trades  &   Crafts 
Commercial 
Semi-Prof  S:~sional 

246 

29 

7 

85 

56 

1 

58.0 

6.8 

1.7 

20.1 

13.,? 

.2 

TOTAL 

424 

99.8 

Table  V  srors  that  of  the  424  fathers  tabulated, 
58  per  .cent  are  unskilled  workers,  6  per  cent  are  semi- 
skilled workers,  20  p«r  cent  engaged  in  the  trades  and 
crafts,  and  13  per  cent  are  in  commercial  occupations.   The 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  compose  64  per  cent  of  the 
fathers  while  36  per  cent  of  the  fathers  are  engaged  in 
occupations  rated  higher  than  semi-skilled. 

TABL3  VI 

OCCUPATIONS  0?  MOTHERS  OF  GARFIJLD  PUPILS 


OCCUPATION FJM33R 


OCCUPATION 


"UM3JR 


OCCUPATION   NUTBUR 


Housewife  307 

Factory  Worker  47 

Cigar  Worker  19 

Cannery  Worker  10 

Laundry  Worker  10 

Dressmaker  4 

Grocery  Clerk  4 

Poultry  Cleaner  4 


Hotel  Maid 
Waitress 

Houseworker 
Ma  tress  Maker 
Seamstress 
Telephone  Opr. 
Cleaning 
Clerk 


3 

Clinic  Worker 

£ 

Cook 

2 

Flower  Maker 

2 

Forelady 

6 

Janitress 

2 

Hut  Seller 

1 

Saleslady 

1 

Store  Clerk 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


rOTAL 


433 


L 


Table  71 
of  the  mothers  are 
of  housewife. 


shows  that  126, 

--•jaged  in  come 


or  approximately  30  per  cent 
occupation  other  than  that 


In  addition  to  this  number,  it  is  known  that  many  of 
those  listed  as  housewives  engage  in  various  types  of  work  that 
can  be  done*  in  the  home,  such  as  sowing,  and  making  paper  flow- 
ers. While  inf ormation  concerning  the  number  of  mothers  engag- 
ing in  this  type  of  work  was  not  obtained,  the  fact  that  such 
work  is  lono  should  be  considered  in  an  interpretation  of  Table 
VI. 

The  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Garfield  pupils  are  engaged  in  unskilled  labor  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  mothers  work,  is  an  indication  of  a  humble 
economic  status. 
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Summarizing,  it  may  bo  said  that  in  general,  Garfield 
pupils  are  members  of  ra-oher  largo  families,  the  majority  of 
them  are  of  foreign  parentage  ar-d  oomc  from  homes  where  some 
language  other  than  ...  . -lish  is  usually  spoken  and  where  the 
parents  can  neither  re,~d  nor  write  Jnglish.   furthermore ,  the 
economic  condition  in  Liost  of  the  homes  is  rather  low.   These 
conditions  impose  mai:u  limitations  upon  the  educational  pro- 
gram for  these  pupils. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Garfield  school  is  to 
teach  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  pupils  to  understand 
Snglish.   The  school  time  essential  to  this  task  is  used  in 
bringing  the  Garfield  pupils  to  a  level  approximately  equiv- 
alent to  pupils  of  native  parentage  in  other  schools.  A  fur- 
ther fundamental  consideration  is  the  provision  of  an  American- 
izing influence  -  an  environment  designed  to  bring  the  ideals 
of  American  life  and  culture  to  the  .lives  of  these  children  of 
Poreagn  .parentage. 


II  PROGRESS  OF  PUP IIS  THROUGH 
TH2  GRADES. 


A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  progress  made  by  school 
childran  through  the  grades  is  afforded  by  an  age-grade 
table.   Such  a  table  shows  the  number  of  children  of  each 
age  who  are  enrolled  in  any  grade.  At  the  same  time  it  shows 
the  distribution  of  pupils  of  a  given  age  throughout  the 
different  grades.   Table  Vn  is  an  age-grade  distribution  of 
the  Garfield  school  as  of  May  1,  1930. 

The  extent  of  acceleration  and  retardation  is 
clearly  revealed  by  such  a  distribution.   The  numbers  inlclud- 
ed  between  the  heavy  black  lines  of  Table  VII  indicate  pupils 
who  are  at  the  normal  grade  for  their  age;  those  to  the  right 
and  above  the  heavy  lines  indicate  pupils  who  are  overage   or 
retarded;  and  those  to  the  left  and  beneath  the  heavy  lines 
indicate  pupils  who  are  underage  or  accelerated.   A  glance 
at  Table  VII  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  pupil  accelerat- 
ion is  extremely  small  while  pupil  retardation  is  pronounced 
in  the  Garfield  school. 

The  amount  and  degree  of  retardation  and  acceler- 
ation is  shown  in  Table  VIII,  which  indicates  the  percent 
of  pupils  of  varying  degrees  of  overageness  and  underage- 
ness  and  at  normal  age  in  each  of  the  grades.   The  data  of 
Table  VIII  are  presented  in' graphic  form  in  Figure  1. 

While  the  amount  of  retardation  and  acceleration 
varies  throughout  the  several  grades,  there  is  no  definite 
trend  for  the  percent  of  retardation  to  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  higher  grades.   On  the  other  hand,  the  per 
cent  of  acceleration  is  greater  in  the  higher  grades.   It 
is  significant  that  a  larger  percent  of  boys  than  girls 
are  retarded.    The  retardation  among  the  boys  is  45.6  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  34.4  per  cent  for  the  girls.   When 
boys  and  girls  are  considered  together  40.3  per  cent  artt 
retarded,  52.1  per  cent  are  normal  age  for  their  grade, 
and  7.6  per  cent  are  accelerated.    This  condition  is  in- 
dicative of  a  high  per  cent  of  failure  of  pupils  to  be 
promoted.   Inquiry  as  to  the  reasons  for  failure,  and  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  adaption  of  the  course  of  study 
to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  Garfield  pupils  are  nec- 
essary. 
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TA3L3  VIII 

P3R  CJffT   OF  GARFIELD  PUPILS  UED JRLffiS ,    ITOKCiL  AG3  i^H)   0V3RAG3 

SPRING   EJRH  12 2S -1930. 
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UNDERAGE,  NORMAL  AGE,  ML  OVERAGE 

SPRING  TERM,  19 29 -SO. 
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Figure   1 
-T.   2   - 


A  more  complete  picture  of  the  progress  of  pupils 
through  the  grades  is  afforded  by  an  age-grade-progress 
study.   Overageness  is  synonomous  with  retardation  and  slow 
progress  only  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  enter  school  at  or 
below  the  normal  age;  likewise,  underageness  is  synonomous 
with  acceleration  and  rapid  progress  only  in  the  case  of  pup- 
ils who  entered  school  at  or  above  normal  age.   The  number  of 
semesters  actually  spent  in  school  by  a  pupil  of  a  given  grade 
is  the  true  index  of  acceleration  or  retardation.   A  pupil  who 
has  advanced  at  the  rate  of  one  half  grade  per  semester  has 
made  normal  progress;  a  pupil  advancing  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  one  half  grade  per  semester  has  made  rapid  progress  and  is 
accelerated;  and  a  pupil  who  has  advanced  at  a  rate  less  than 
one  half  grade  per  semester  has  made  slow  progress  and  is  re- 
tarded.  Data  for  making  an  age-grade-progress  study  were  ob- 
tained from  the  permanent  record  cards  of  the  Garfield  pupils. 
Each  teacher  filled  out  an  "Age-Progress  Sheet",  a  copy  of 
which  is  reproduced  on  the  following  page,  for  the  pupils  of 
her  class. 

Summaries  of  the  "Age-Progress  Sheets"  showing  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade  are  presented  in  Tables 
IX,  X  and  XI.   The  numbers  included  within  the  squares  in  these 
tables  indicate  pupils  who  have  made  normal  progress;  the  num- 
bers above  the  squares  represent  accelerated  pupils;  and  the 
numbers  below  the  squares  represent  pupils  who  have  failed  to 
be  promoted  during  their  school  career  and  are  retarded. 

It  is  seen  from  Table  XI  that  59  per  cent  of  the 
Garfield  pupils  are  retarded,  and  that  only  335  per  cent  have 
made  normal  progress  and  only  7.5  per  cent  have  made  rapid 
progress.   The  per  cent  of  retardation  shown  in  Tables  IX,  X 
and  XI  is  much  greater  than  that  shown  by  the  age-grade  study 
and  reported  in -Table  VIII.   This  may  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways.   First,  normal  age  for  any  grade  is  represented  by  a 
span  of  one  year  and  a  pupil  could  fail  to  be  promoted  and 
still  be  at  age  for  his  grade;  second,  pupils  who  enter  school 
under  normal  age  could  fail  of  promotion  and  still  be  normal 
age  for  grade.   Hot  only  is  the  per  cent  of  retardation  ex- 
tremely high,  but  a  large  number  of  pupils  are  two  or  more  sem- 
esters retarded.   Such  a  high  degree  of  retardation  seems  a 
clear  indication  that  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
Garfield  school  is  too  difficult  to  meet  the  abilities  of  the 
pupils.   The  effects  of  an  excessive  amount  of  pupil  failure 
can  be  overcome  only  by  adapting  the  course  of  study  to  the 
ability  of  the  pupils. 

A  comparison  of  Tables  IX  and  X  shows  that  more  boys 
than  girls  are  retarded  and  fewer  boys  than  girls  arc  acceler- 
ated.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Garfield  boys  actually 
make  inferior  achievements  to  those  of  the  girls  this  condit- 
ion cannot  be  justified.   Every  effort  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine promotions  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  achievement  and  to 
rule  out  other  factors  that  ofttimes  influence  teachers'  marks 
and  promotions. 
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PROGRESS   OF  GAHFIJLD  PUPILS   BY   G-RAD3S:      BOYS 

llarch   I,    19-30. 
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PROGRESS   OF   GARFISL23  PUPILS  BY  GRaDES:      GIRLS 

liarch  1,    1930  • 
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TABLE  XI 

PROGRESS   OF   GARFIELD  PUPILS   BY   GrRADtSS:      BO^S    iI\TO 
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A  study  of  acceleration  and  retardation  in  relat- 
ion to  the  age  and  grade  of  pupils  may  be  made  by  classify- 
ing pupils  in  nine  divisions  as  follows: 


Und  er  a  g  e ,        Uni  p.i  a  g  a , 
Rapid  Progress  :  formal  Progress 


Und 

Slow  Progress 


Normal  age 
Rapid  Progress 


Normal  age 
Normal  Progress 


Normal  age 
Slow  Progress 


Overage 
Rapid  Progress 


Overage 
Normal  Progress 


Overage 
Slow  Progress 


The  following  interpretations  are  to  be  placed  upon 
the  nine  divisions  designated  above: 

Underage,  Rapid  Progress  --  Indication  that  pupil  has  been 

accelerated. 

Underage,  Normal  Progress--  Indication  that  pupil  entered 

school  under  normal  age  and  has 
kept  pace  with  his  class. 

Underage,  Slow  Progress  —  Indication  that  pupil  entered 

school  under  state  age  and  fail- 
ed of  promotion. 

Normal  age,  Rapid  Progress-  Indicates  pupil  who  entered 

school  at  or  above  normal  age, 
but  was  accelerated  and  is  now 
in  normal  grade  for  age. 

Normal  age,  Normal  Progress-Indication  that  pupil  entered 

school  at  normal  age  and  has  been 
promoted  regularly. 

Normal  age,  Slow  progress  -  Indication  that  pupil  entered 

school  at  or  below  normal  age  but 
failed  of  promotion. 

Overage,  Rapid  Progress   —  Indication  that  pupil  entered 

school  above  normal  age  and  has 
been  accelerated,  but  not  suffic- 
iently accelerated  to  be  at  grade 
for  his  age. 

Overage,  Normal  Progress  --  Indication  that  pupil  entered 

school  above  normal  age  and  has 
been  promoted  regularly. 

Overage,  Slow  Progress   --   Indication  that  pupil  has  failed 

of  promotion. 
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Table  VI  shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  fall  into 
each  of  the  above  classifications  fox  each  ha If -grade.  A 
summary  showing  the  nunber  and  per  cent  of  pupils  in  each 
classification  is  presented  in  Table  VI J» 

The  fact  that  85.7  per  cent  of  the  pupils  fall  in 
the  classification  "normal  ago -slow  progress"  indicates  that 
a  large  number  of  pupils  -j.re  entering  bao  first  grr.de  below 
normal  age  for  that  gr^de.   An  analysis  o±  the  grade  progress 
sheets  shows  that  £9  of  t ii5  1554  pupils  entered  school  before 
the  age  of  six  years,  the  age  of  six  being  defined  as  from  5 
years  9  months  to  6  years  S  months.,   Only  9  of  these  59  pupils 
have  made  normal  or  rapid  progress  while  the  remainder  have 
failed  of  promotion  and  become  retarded.   This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  children  entering  the  Garfield  school  below 
the  normal  age  have  little  chance  of  being  promoted  regular- 
ly through  the  grades.   A  careful  check  to  insure  that  no 
pupils  under  six  years  of  age  are  allowed  to  enter  the  first 
grade  (with  the  possible  exception  of  unusually  bright  child- 
ren) should  result  in  materially  reducing  the  amount  of  re- 
tardation in  the  Garfield  school. 


TABLE  XII 
PROGR-iSS  OF  GARFIELD  PUPILS  THROUGH  THE  GRADES 


Grcde 
and. 

Under  kge 

UTo^iL.al  Age 

Over  Age 

i 

Rapid 

Hernial  Slow 

Da  p:d  ITor.'nal  Slow 

Rapid  Hernial 

SLOW 

•Total 

Sex 

Prog- 

Prog- Prog- 

Pr og- 

•  Prog-  Prog- 

Prog-Prog- 

Prog- 

1 

Boys 

LI  Girls 
Total 

ress 

ress   ress 

ress 

ress   r '  -  s  s 

ress  ress 

ress 

| 

16     20 
14    13 
30    33 

4 
3 
7 

y 
10 
19 

49 

40   ; 

89 

I 

Boys 
31  Girls 
Total 

15  3 

16  9 
31    12 

•± 
4 
8 

O 

12 
21 

31 

41   ! 
72 

! 

Boys 
L2  Girls 
Total 

6  6 

7  7 
13     13 

1 
2 
3 

17 

7 

24 

30   j 

23 

53 

Boys 
H2  Girls 
Total 

1 
1 

3      6 
3     8 
6    14 

1 
1 
2 

16 

6 

22 

'   27 

1   16 

i   45 
i 

Boys 

L3  Girls 
Total 

1 
1 
2 

7      5 

3     6 

10    11 

1 
1 

10 

7 

17 

23 

18   ■ 
41 

Boys 
H3  Girls 
Total 

1 
1 

2 
2 

7     1 

4      9 
11     10 

2 
2 

10 

8 

18 

i     21 

23 
44 

Boys 
L4  Girls 
Total 

3 
3 
6 

2 
2 

4 

4      6 

6      7 

10     13 

1 
1 

7 

4 
11 

22 
25 

45 

Boys 
H4  Girls 
Total 

1 
1 

- 

1. 

• 

1 

..   4 
2      6 
2    10 

1 
1 
2 

5 
3 
8 

12 
12 

24 

Boys 
L5  Girls 
Total 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2     3 
2     4 

3 

3 
6 

6  ! 

12 

16 

Boys 
H5  Girls 
Total 

4 
4 
8 

1 
1 
2 

2      6 

9      2 

11      8 

1 
1 
2 

10 

5  ! 

15 

24 
22 
46 

Boys 
Lo  Girls 
Total 

1 
1 

2 

2 

5      5 
5     3 

5 
1 
6 

6   i 
11 
17 

Boys 
H6  Girls 

Total 

1 
4 
5 

1 
1 

7      2 

4     1 

1]      3 

1 

3 

J 

13  i 
15 

25 

T  Boys 
|  Girls 
1  Tor.al 

11 
13 
24 

3     0 

2    0 
5    0 

n 
{ 

7 

14 

£7      nU 

75     "4 

142    134 

o  '     ia 

1    16 

1     25 

104  | 
70  1 
174 

2b4 
256 
522 

TABL3  XIII 


EROGILroS   OF    SASeTISLB  PTTrlLiB 


ugp:  ihl;  g:^:e?:     summahy 


Rapid 
Progress 

Hcrraal 
Progress 

Slow 

Progress 

Under- 
age 

24 
(4.60) 

5 
(0.90) 

0 

Normal 
Age 

14 
(2.70) 

142 
(27.20) 

134 
(25.70) 

Over- 
age 

•  >              i 

1 
(0.2ft) 

28 
(5.40) 

174 
(33.3ft) 

III.  PUPIL  ACIESrailSET  IH  TIG  GARFIELD  SCHOOL 

Standarized  mental  and  educational  tests  wore  used 
to  measure  and  evaluate  The  school  achievement  of  the  Gar- 
field school  pupils.   Table  XIV  lists  the  tests  which  were 
used  in  each  grade. 

TABLE  XIV 
TESTS  USED  III  GARFIELD  ACHIEVEMENT!  SURVST 


Jrade 


2 
3 

4 
5 


Liental  Test 


Educational  Test 


Detroit  Advanced 

First  Grade  Intelligence 

Test 


Detroit  Primary  Intelli- 
gence Test 


national  Intelligence 

Test 


Detroit  Word  Recognit- 
ion 
Gates  -  Type  I 


Gates  -  Types  I  &  II 

Stanford  Primary  - 
Reading,'  Ari  time  tic 
and  spelling 


Stanford  Advanced-" 
Reading,  Arithmetic 
and  Spelling. 


The  results  of  the  tests  were  expressed  as  mental  ages 
and  subject  ages.   These  results  are  shown  in  tabular  form  sim- 
ilar to  age-grade  distributions  in  Tables  XT  to  XIX. 

It  is  evident  from  Tables  XV  to  XIX  that  there  is  a 
wide  overlapping  in  mental  abilities  and  educational  achieve- 
ments between  adjoining  half  grades.   For  example,  one  pupil  in 
thehigh  fifth  grade  has  a  mental  age  ecualed  by  three  pupils  In 
the  low  first  grade  and  pupils  with  mental  ages  of  9  and  9£  years 
are  found  distributed  from  the  high  first  to  the  high  sixth 
grades.   Pupils  with  an  arithmetic  age  of  9£  years  are  eistrib- 
utod  from  the  low  third  to  high  sixth  grades.   Pupils  with  an 
educational  age  of  10  years  arc  found  distributed  from  the  low 
third  to  high  sixth  grades.   Inspection  of  Tables  XV  to  XIX  re- 
veals very  clearly  the  fact  pupils  in  the  Garfield  school  are  not 
classified  in  the  grades  according  to  either  mental  or  subject 
achievement.   The  wide  variance  of  abilities  in  all  the  grades 
mades  difficult  indeed  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  course  of 
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study  to  the  abilities  of  the  pupils  in  the  classroom. 

The  data  of  Tables  XV  to  XIX  are  summarized  in  Table 
XX  in  a  form  which  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  pupils 
below  normal  ago,  at  normal  age,  and  above  normal  age  for 
their  grade  using  mental  and  subject  ages  as  the  criteria. 
On  the  basis  of  mental  ability  38. S  per  coit  of  the  Garfield 
pupils  have  mental  abilities  above  normal  for  their  grade 
placement,  34.6  per  cent  have  reading  abilities  above  normal 
for  their  grade,  30.9  per  cent  have  arithmetic  ability  a- 
oove  normal  for  their  grade,  20.6  per  cent  have  spelling 
abilities  above  normal  for  their  .grade,  and  approximately  20 
per  cent  are  in  a  grade  below  that  in  which  their  education- 
al attainment  would  warrant  their  being  placed.   On  the  other 
hand  23.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  have  mental  abilities  below 
normal  for  their  grade  and  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  are  placed  in  a  grade  beyond  that  to  which  their  ed- 
ucational achievement  would  entitle  them.   Thirty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  are  of  normal  mental  age  for  their  grade 
while  50  jer  c^nt  of  the  pupils  are  of  normal  educational 
ag^  for  their  grade. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  mental  and  ed- 
ucational tests  with  the  age-grade  and  age-grade  progress 
studies  seem  to  indicate  that  the  excessive  degree  of  retard- 
ation among  the  Garfield  pupils  is  not  warranted  on  the  basis 
of  their  school  achievement.   On  the  other  hand,  if  mental 
ability  and  school  achievement  are  the  criteria  of  grade 
placement,  there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  who  should  be  advanced.   It  is  most  evident  that 
failing  pupils  of  promotion  has  not  resulted  in  classigying 
pupils  in  grades  even  approximately  on  the  basis  of  mental 
ability  or  ability  in  any  of  the  subjects  tested. 
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TA3LS  XX 

mji^bsr  riWD  pm  cjnt  of  pupils,  bjloo  hohkal, 

NOXvOiL,    A2JD  aBOVJ2  flOHtfaL  OX  3^oIS   OF  .OSETAL  ABILITY  AHD 
SUB  J  XT  *CHI3VXL3Tr   IN  ILSLATlOff   TO   G'fcufcS  PLACJflGBSI 


Below 

Normal 

Above 

Normal  age 

Age  for 

Normal  Age 

A. 

Mental  Age  and  Grade 

for  G^aflfe 

■3  o  --» 

Gra<3  e 

for  Grade 

! 

Par     !                 Per 

Boy  6 

No. C_2nt_ 

67      Stlib 

T£o-      Cwr.t  '     To.        Cent 
h's.2      30-4  !     105      3V.0 

Girls 

60      2-5  ,  A 

i    95    r.v.',:!  j    ioi    ;w».s 

Total 

~   >  C        i-1'-       R 

20 '/      08 .  ?•  j      20  b      J  3  •  2 
i j . 

1 

B. 

Reading  Age  &   Crac'o 

i     "  '       " ""■ 

i 

Boys 

62      21c 8 

136      47.9 

86     30.3 

Girls 

5.1      19.0 

104      40.6 

10.1     3*1.5 

Total 

1.13      20<.O 

2i-n     44.5  [     1:V?      34.6 
i                         1  ' 

C. 

i 

1 

i 

Boys                                     !  25     15.9 

78      41,'.*  1        54      34,4 

fJ*?-i.S                                                24       lb  .7 

07      £:>*£!        2S      27,1 

Total                                 !  .1-9     16, y 

1 

150      52. 6  J        <*3      30,9 
! 

D. 

Spelling  Age  &  Gradfi 

3oys 

91      58,0 

38      24.2 

28      17 ,8 

Giils 

65  '  45.8 

44     30, e 

34      20,6 

Total 

157      52.2 

82      27.2 

62      20 • o 

•> 

IS&ucatinrial  Age  & 

■ 

Boys 

53      33.7 

75      47.8 

29      18.5 

Girls 

37      25.7 

76      52.8 

31      21.5 

Total 

1 

90      29.9 

151      50,2 

60      19c 9 

Table  XXI  presents  the  median  chronological,  mertal 
subject  and  educational  age  for  the  beys  and  girls  of  each 
half-  grade.   The  Garfield  pupils  on  the  average  are  below 
nornal  in  mental  ability  and  in  school  achievement.   Th.Lr. 
holds  true  in  each  half  grade  with  but  two  exceptions;  .namely: 
the  median  mental  age  and  median  reading  age  of  tna  high  first 
grade  exceeds  the  median  chronological  age  and  the  median 
arithmetic  age  of  the  low  f ou.ruh  grade  succeeds  the  median 
chronological  age.  On  the  whole  the  educational  accomplish- 
ment in  the  Garfield  school  is  about,  what  is  to  be  expected 
from  pupils  with  their  mental  abilities.  The  accomplishment 
in  spelling,  however,  is  decidely  lower  than  that  in  either 
reading  or  arithmetic.   In  nearly  every  grade  the  median  spell- 
ing age  is  not  only  less  than  the  median  chronological  age  tut 
also  less  than  the  median  mental  age*   This  inferior  accomp- 
lishment indicates  the  need  of  increased  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  spelling. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  Garfield  pupils  in  arith- 
metic is  greater  than  their  accomplishment  in  reading  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades;  in  the  low  fifth,  the  accomplishment 
in  reading  is  greater  and  in  the  higher  grades  the  pupils 
have  made  approximately  the  same  achievement  in  reading  and 
arithmetic.   The  fact  that  approximately  20  par  cent  of  the 
parents  of  Garfield  pupils  were  bom  in  Italy  and'  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  parents  speak  but  little  English  would  lead 
us  to  expect  a  somewhat  inferior  accomplishment  in  reading. 
On  the  other  hand,  arithmetic  is  much  less  dependent  upon  abil- 
ity to  speak  and  understand  English  than  is  re. -ding.   Thi3 
fact  will  account  for  superior  accomplishments  in  arithmetic. 
Just  what  is  responsible  for  the  superior  accomplishment  in 
reading  in  the  lo\r;  fifth  grade  and  for  the  equal  accomplish- 
ments in  reading  and  arithmetic  in  the  higher  grades  would  be 
difficult  to  determine.   It  is  quite  likely  than  an  increased 
effort  en  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  overcome  the  initial  lang- 
uage handicap  of  the  Garfield  pupils  of  foreign  parentage  has 
resulted  placing  less  emphasis  upon  arithmetic  in  the  higher 
grades. 

The  median  chronological  age  of  the  boys  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  girls  in  every  half  grade  except  the  low  i'irst. 
This  fact  would  normally  indicate  that  higher  achievements 
coulfi  be  expected  from  the  beys  than  from  the  girls.   In  the 
present  situation,  however,  the  meaian  mental  age  of  the  boys 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  girls  in  but  one-half  of  the  grades, 
and  in  every  case  the  differences  are  not  great.   These  facts 
would  lead  us  to  expect  approximately  equal  achievements  from 
the  boys  and  girls  and  such  is  found  to  be  the  case.   Since 
the  median  chronological  .  ge  of  the  boys  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  girls  and  the  median  mental  and  educational  ages  of  the 
boys  and  girls  are  approximately  equal  on  the  average,  the 
somewhat  higher  degree  of  retardation  among  the  boys  seems  to 
have  been  justified. 
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T~BL_J  XXI 
L^DLilT   CHliOH'QLuGIC.*L  -.GJ,    nUsiTAl  AG.C,    ^70   6U3J3CT  ^GJ 

3uY6   JO    Gill?-;   3Z    li.LB'   GHA23S. 


Gtf  G...-tFlJiLD 


Grade 


■  ex 


Chror.. 
i'rs-.I.Ioj 


peTTTE£»  i1-;.'-: 


S oy  S  6 - 7 

1-1        Girls  6-9 

Total  6-8 

Boys  7-5 

H-l        Girls  7-2 

Total  7-2 

Boys  8-1 

1-2        Girls  7-11 

Total  7-12 

3  oy  s  8-6 

>i-2        Girls  8-6 

Total  8-6 

Soys  8-10 

1-3   Girls  8-8 

Total  8-9 

3  oy  s  9-6 

H-3        Girls  9-4 

Total  9-4 

3oys  9-7 

L-4        Girls  9-5 

Total  9-7 

Boys  10-7 

H-4        Girls  10-3 

Total  10-4 

Boys  11-0 

L-5        Girls  10-6 

Total  10-3 

3oys  11-3 

H-5        Girls  1-1-0 

Total  11-1 
i 

Buys  l£-3 

1-6        Girls  11-6 

Total  11-9 

Boys  12-1 

H-6        Girls!  11-12 

Total  1£-1 


j..w.Ta";.        risking     ia'lt.h. 

age  A^s  Age 

Yrii.Jios.   Yr;iii;cs.  Yrs.ICos*  Trs  .Ho  a 


Ag6 


3  anal  Age 


-£r.-r~ 

6-5 

6-4 

7-11 

7-6 
7-7 


11-4 

11-11 
11-8 


6-"-  6" 

6-6 

7-4 
7-7 
7 --5 


7-4 

7-3 

7-7 

7-7 

7-5 

7 --5 

8-3 

6-7 

6-3 

8-1 

8-3 

e-3 

8-3 

7-7 

8-1 

6-4 

8-3 

7-1: 

8-10 

8-4 

6-3 

8-2 

6-9 

9-7 

9-6 

8  -11 

9-5 

9-1 

9-6 

10-1 

9-3 

10-6 

9-6 

10-2-' 

9-5 

9-1 

10-3 

9-11 

10-2 

9-10 

10-3 

10-11 

10-8 

10-8 

10-7 

10-9 

10-7 

10-4 

11-1 

11-1 

11-1 

10-9 

11-1 

11-9 

11-10 

11-10 


8-7 

8-9 

8-7 

7-12 

8-7 

7-5 

9-1 

8-3 

9-1 

6-6 

9-1 

8-6 

9-9 

8-3 

9-8 

8-11 

2-8 

6-7 

10-1 

8-1 

9-9 

8-9 

9-10 

8-4 

9-11 

9-4 

9-9 

9-8 

9-10 

9-8 

10-8 

10-4 

10-7 

10-3 

1C-7 

10-3 

11-1 

10-3 

11-1 

11-7 

11-1 

1C-12 

11-8 

11-7 
11-7 


10-12 

11-9 

11-5 


7-10 

8-4 

8-1 


8-6 
6-7 
8-6 

9-4 
9-6 
9-5 

9-4 
9-4 
9-4 

9-11 
9-11 
9-11 

10-7 

10-7 
10-  7 

10-11 
11-1 

11-0 

11-7 
11-9 

11-8 


IV.      SUL&IARY  jUSD  RECOMMSSTO AS?  TOES 


Summary 


1.  The  majority  of  the.  Garfield  pupils  arc-  of  foreign  par- 
entage, and  cone  from  hones  where  sone  other  language  than 
English  is  usually  spoken,  and  have  parents  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  the  English  language. 

2.  Retardation  is  excessive  in  'the  Garfield  School.  Aprox- 
imately   60  per  cent  of  the  pupils  have  made  slower  than  nor- 
mal progress  through  the  grades. 

3.  The  Garfield  pupils  on  the  average  are  below  nornal  in 
mental  ability  ani  school  achievement.   Their  mental  ability 
is  slightly  higher  in  most  of  the  grades  that  their  school 
achievement.   This  lower  school  achievement  may  be  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Garfield  pupils  enter 
school  with  a  severe  language  handicap. 


4.     The  school  achievement  of  the  Garfield  pupils  is  high- 
er in  arithmetic  than  in  reading  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades.   In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  their  achievement  in 
reading  is  equal  to  or  higher  than  that  in  arithmetic* 


5.  The  spelling  ability  of  the  Garfield  grgils  is  lower 
than  their  mental,  reading  or  arithmetic  abilities  from  the 
third  vhrourh  the  sixth  r--rd do. 


6.     The  Garfield  "iijils  of  each  half  grrde  arc  J'intrib- 
utccT  ever  an  .cxtrcrclg  wide  range  of  chronologic;- 1  age,  ren- 
tal ability  rnc  school  achiovcrerrt.   The  overlaying  of  ^.ge  , 

mental  ability  arid  school  achievement  between  grades  is  very 
great. 
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Rocomr.ier.iT.  at  i  en  s 


1.     One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  Garfield  School  is 
that  of  adapting  the  course  of  study  to  the  abilities  of 
the  pupils,  and  eliminating  the  practice  of  failing  large 
numbers  of  pupils  because  the  course  of  study  is  too  diffi- 
cult for  them. 


2.     The  heterogeneity  of  pupils  in  every  grade  as  re- 
gards chronological  age,  mental  age,  and  education  age 
renders  extremely  difficult  the  teaching  of  pupils  of  any 
grade  as  a  single  group.   The  Garfield  pupils  should  be 
classified  in  grades  and  sections  of  grades  according  to 
their  ability  to  accomplish  school  work.   Failure  to  so 
classify  pupils  will  inevitably  result  in  classes  of  such 
diverse  abilities  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  adjust 
the  curricular  materials  so  that  all  pupils  may  profit  by 
the  instruction.. 


3.     Retardation,  which  results  in  sending  pupils  to 
junior  high  school  and  high  school  at  more  advanced  ages 
than  normal  and  often  results  in  elimination  of  pupils 
from  full  time  school  before  finishing  even  the  jranior 
high  school  course,  may  bo  eliminated  only  by  promoting 
pupils  regularly.   Only  in  this  way  can  the  aim  of  the 
"iu.'iior  high  school  to  offer  an  educational  program  for  all 
pupils  in  their  early  adolescence  be  realized.   In  order  -co 
accomplish  this  objective  with  a  minimum  of  retardation, 
pupils  in  the  elementary  grades  should  be  classified  into 
grade  divisions  almost  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  age. 
Sections  of  grades  formed  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  do 
school  work  will  make  possible  the  adjustment  of  the  course 
of  study  to  the  abilities  of  the  several  groups.   If  such  a 
plan  is  started  immediately  in  the  early  grades,  a  period 
of  three  to  five  years  should  witness  a  nearly  complete 
elimination  of  retardation. 


4.     In  order  to  better  facilitate  the  adaptation  of  in- 
structional materials  to  individual  differences,  the  pupils 
within  each  classroom  should  be  divided  into  2  or  3  groups 
for  instruction  in  the  several  subject.   Such  divisions 
should  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  subject  ability. 


5.     In  the  higher  grades  the  instruction  should  be  part- 
ially departmentalized.   For  example,  reading  for  the  4th 
and  5th  grades  could  oe  scheduled  at  the  same  hour  and  the 
pupils  assigned  to  the  several  teachers  on  the  basis  of 
reading  ability,  regardless  of  grade.   At  a  later  date,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  extend  the  departmentalization  to  other 
sub  jects. 
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6.  The  lower  aoaievemont  of  -.he   Garfield  puoils  in  read- 

Mag    ohan   m  aritmetic   indicates  a  need  for  more   emphasis -on 
the  instruction  in  reading.      This   is   especially  important 
smca  progress   in  ail   the    subjects   det>t;nds   to   a   large   extent 
on   the  pu  ills'    ability   to   rea; 


i^  . 


7.     The  spelling  accomplishment  of  the  Ge^fiold  pupils 

was  even  lower  than  that  in  reading.   Special  attention  sbmild 

be  directed  to  the  teaching  of  spelling  during  the  coming 


8.  Immediate  reclassification  of  those  overage  pupils 
who,  on  the  basis  of  mental  and  education  tests  arc  capab- 
le of  doing  work  in  a  higher  grade,  is  reoommended. 

9.  The  adjustment  of  those  pupils  who  enter  school  with 
no  knowledge  cf  Unglish  could  bo  facilitated  by  having  on 
the  teaching  staff,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  sever- 
al teachers  who  can  speaJc  Italian.  Many  problems  arising 
between  the  school  ana  Italian  parents  who  speak  no  English 
could  be  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  solved  by  such 
teachers.   It  is  recomacnd3d  that  several  teachers  who  can 
speak  Italian  be  assigned  to  the  Garfield  school  at  the 
earliest  opportunity, 

10.  The  junior  primary  should  prove  effective  for  pupils 
entering  school  with  no  knowledge  of  English.   After  one 
semester  of  junior  primary  work,  cuch  pupils  should  be 
able  to  progress  regularly  thereafter. 

11.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  regular  pro- 
motion of  pupils,   ^yen  though  the  Garfield  pupils  are  be- 
low average  in  mental  ability  and  educational  achievon^nt, 
the  educational  objective  of  placing  those  pupils  in  junior 
high  school  at  a ; proximately  12  y^ars  of  age  and  adapting 
the  program  to  their  abilities,  n^eds,  and  interests  ..iay  be 
achieved. 
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UTILIZATION   OF  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AED 
MEASURELlENTS    IS   TEZ    SA1T  PRA2TCISCO   PUBLIC    3CE0CLS 


Purposes    of   Testing 


Educational    tests   are   used   extensively   in   San 
for   the   following  purposes. 


ancisco 


1.  Ability  grouping  for  instructional  purposes. 

2.  Selection  of  pupils  for  differentiated  education. 

3.  Measurement  of  progress. 
Diagnosis  of  class  and  individual  diff iculties . 
Reduction  of  failure  and  retardation. 

6.  Evaluation  and  adaptation  of  methods  and  materials. 

7.  Curriculum  organization  and  revision. 


4. 
5. 


General  Program 

The  general  program  which  was  organized  by  a  committee 
of  teachers  and  approved  by  principals,  supervisors  and  deputy 
superintendents  follows : 


SCHEDULE  OP  TESTS  POR  THE 
SAlT"PRAiTCISCO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Test          jK 
i 

L-lj  L-J2J.E-3J  H-4 

H-5  H-6|Jfc-8|ft-9 

"1 

Lie  n  t  ai 

— 

Readings 

1     X 

-<-      I                          v     1        w    1 

-  i 

Arithmetic  1 

v                 1     v*    !      y 

*  Mental  tests  are  given  to  pupils  leaving  the  high 
eighth  grade  of  elementary  schools  and  the  high  ninth  grade  of 
junior  high  schools. 

Special  Teg  ting  Programs 

In  addition  to  the  above  required  schedule  principals  may 
request  additional  tests  to  ir.ee t  specific  problems  in  their  schools. 
Teachers  receiving  approval  of  supervisors  and  principals  may 
carry  out  projects  in  which  testing  is  a  factor. 
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Ability  Grouping;. 

A  single  test  often  serves  many  purposes.   The  Pintner- 
Cunningham  Primary  Group  Mental  Test,  which  is  given  to  all  pupils 
entering  the  first  grade,  illustrates  this  point.   This  test  is 
given  by  Kindergarten  and  first  grade  teachers  who  have  been  care- 
fully trained  in  the  administration  of  the  test  and  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  its  results. 

Pupils  are  then  placed  into  as  many  ability  groups  as  the 
enrollment  of  the  grade  permits,  that  isy  each  teacher  may  divide 
her  class  into  three  groups.   In  schools  having  two  lew  first 
grade  teachers,  six  levels  of  ability  may  exist.   In  seme  schools 
it  is  found  that  a  large  number  of  children  do  net  show  a  readiness 
for  first  grade  work  because  of  language  difficulty  or  other 
correctable  defects.   These  pupils  are  often  placed  together  as  a 
junior  primary  or  first  grade  preparatory  group.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  highest  ability  group  in  seine  schools  may  accomplish  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  work  required  of  low  first  grade  pupils.   In 
each  case  pupils  are  permitted  to  work  with  other?  of  similar 
abilities.   The  rapidly  moving  pupil  is  not  retarded  by  the  presence 
of  slow  pupils,  nor  is  the  very  slow  pupil  discouraged  by  having  a 
standard  set  which  is  beyond  his  capacity. 

Tests  f or  Detection  of  Variability; 

An  equally  important  function  of  the*  initial  group  test 
given  to  pupils  enterin;:  school  is  tc  cajm.  retention  to  pupils  who 
are  outstanding  from  the  point  of  view  of  either  exceptionally  high 
or  low  ability.   Such  pupils  are  recommended  to  individual  tests 
the  results  of   which,  when  combined  with  other  data  determine  a 
pupil's  eligibility  to  special  education.   The  group  intelligence 
test  is  an  invaluable  device  for  the  early  detection  of  variability 
in  children.   It  enables  the  .teacher  ii'o  gain,  within  the  first  few 
days  of  school,  information  which  under  former  conditions  would 
take  weeks  and  often  months. 

Flexibility  of  C las s if  i  : a. t i on . 

Adjustments  in  classification  are  made  whenever  pupils 
manifest  ability  to  worn  in  a  more  advanced  group.  Rc-caecics  cf 
intelligence  are  ww.de  at  the  end  of  the  low  seconn,  high  third, 
high  sixth  and  high  eighth  grades.   Achievement  tests  are  iiven  at 
the  end  of  the  low  second,  high  third,  high  fourth,  high  fifth  and 
high  sixth  grades.  T.i:.    results  of  both  intelligence  tests  and 
achievement  tests,  combined  with  teacher's  judgn  ..  are  used  in  the 
classification  of  pupils  for  instructional  purposes* 
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Tests  for  Eligibility  to   Special  Educational  Treatment . 

Through  the  general  program  of  group  testing,  attention  of 
the  teacher  is  called  to  pupils  770.0  deviate  greatly  from  normal.  The 
source  of  this  deviation  may  be  physical;  mental  or  emotional.   In 
every  case  the  pupil  is  given  an  individual  mental  test  be:  or'':, 
being  recommended  to  a  type  of  special  class  suited  to  his  needs. 
San  Francisco  provides  special  educational  facilities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  following  groups; 

Mentally  sub-normal  Visual  defectives 

Psycopathic  and  behavior  cases      Crippled 

Deaf  and  hard- of -hearing  Tubercular  and  cardiac  cases 

While  teachers'  judgments  and  other  factors  are  considered 
in  determining  eligibility  to  the  abo-s  groups,  it  ■;<  oui.i  be  im- 
possible to  carry  on  a  program  of  differentiated  education  with  any 
degree  of  proficiency  without  the  individual  intelligence  test 

Measurement  of  Progress 

It  is  only  since  the  introduction  of  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests  thai:  teachers  have  been  able  to  measure  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  the  progress  of  their  pupils,  Plow,  a  teacher  is  privi- 
leged to  measure  the  abilities  of  her  incoming  class,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  tern  measure  again  to  determine  the  effectiveness  01  her 
teaching  in  terms  of  pupil  achievement.  This  also  aids  the  teacher 
in  showing  up  variations  in  the  learning  abilities  of  pupils. 

Diagnosis  of  Individual  Difficulties. 

While  the  achievement  test  is  a  popular  and  practical  device 
for  classification,  placement  and  the  measurement  of  progress  it  does 
not  point  to  the  causes  of  failure.   Por  the  latter  purpose  we 
look  to  the  diagnostic  test.  A  diagnostic  test  in  arithmetic  shows 
not  only  that  a  pupil  is  wreak  in  subtraction  but  it  joints  to  his 
specific  weakness.   It  may  be  that  he  has  not  mastered  the  subtraction 
combination  or  he  may  be  uncertain  of  only  one  combination  which  is 
the  source  of  his  trouble.  "He-may  be  afflicted  with  what  is  known 
as  "zero  difficulty'7,  or  he  may  not  have  mastered  the  borrov/ing 
technique.  Diagnostic  tests  are  finding  a  wider  use  in  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools  each  year.   Teachers  find  them  valuable  aids 
in  teaching  arithmetic,  reading  and  grammar. 

Effects  of  T s s t s  on  Promotion  Rate. 

Through  the  continued  use  of  measurements,  failure  and 
retardation  have  oeen   reduced.  By  being  aware  of  a  pupil's  limita- 
tions a  teacher  is  able  to  place  him  in  a  group  where  he  can  realize 
success,  hence  gain  promotion.   Often  failure  is  averted  cy   the 
recognition  of  sorce  correctable  defect  early  in  the  tern*   Through 
the  prevention  of  failure,  overageness  with  its  accompanying  behavior 
irregularities  has  been  reduced. 
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Evaluation  of  Materials  and  Met. a  gas 

Teachers  ai'e  no  longer  force:!  to  give  subjective  opinions 
as  to  which  method  or  text,  is  most  effective.   Through  properly 
controlling  classroom  conditions  ioeycan  measure  the  gains  made 
"by  the  methods  in  question.   Han  Francisco  has  made  several 
surveys  in  which  the  effectiveness  of  homogeneous  grouping  in 
reading  is  shown  "by  greater  than  normal  gams  per  term* 

Tests  in  Curriculum  Revision. 


In  the  construction  and  revision  of  the  curriculum  a 
knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  pupils  has  aided  materially, 
the  past, 

basis  of  average  abilities 
range  of  abilities  to  be  met  in  each  sr 


In 


text  books  and  supplementary  boohs  we: 

ITow  it  is  "do  3  si  bis 


C  --"I 


selected,  on 


;he 


estini 


the 


The  foregoing  description  of  the  application  of  test 
results  to  school  procedures  is  in  no  way  complete  or  detailed. 
It  merely  shows  in  general  how  a  large  city  system  profits  through 
the  utilization  of  standardised  tests. 
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OF  TESTING  PROGRAM 


2nd  of  Spring  Terr,,  1950 
RHaDIIJG  AND  aRI thrjtic  abilities  if  the 

HIGH  FOURTH,  HIGH  FIFTH,  and  HIGH  SIXTH 

GRADES 

All  pupils  of  the  high  fourth,  high  fifth  and  high  sixth 
grades  were  given  the  Stanford  Arithmetic  and  Reading  Examination 
at  the  close  of  the  spring  tern  1230.   The  summaries  and  conclu- 
sions which  foil ov/  are  cased  on  the  results  of  this  city  wide 
survey,  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent Bertha  3.  Roberts  and  the  teachers  "under  her  supervision. 

The  tabulations  which  follow  show  the  actual  number  of  pupils 
at  each  step  of  the  age  scale  for  chronological  age,  reading  abili- 
ty and  arithmetic  ability.  Arithmetic  ana  reading  abilities  are 
expressed  in  years  and  months  throughout  this  study.   At  the 
bottom  of  "che  tabular  statements  of  ability  will  be  found  the 
median  age  for  each  series,  with  the  limits  of  the  middle  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  pupils,  C~L   and  Q3  respectively. 

Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  chronological  ages,  read- 
ing and  arithmetic  abilities  for  pupils  in  the  high  fo 
The  median  chronological  age  at  the  completion  of  the 
grade  is  9  years,  11.5  months.   Although  high  fourth  g 
range  in  chronological  age  from  eight  years  to  ever  sixteen  the 
extreme  cases  are  rare  and  the  middle  fifty  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
arc  included  between  9  years,  7  months  and  10  years,  9  months,  a 
span  of  one  year  and  two  months.   Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  high 
fourth  grade  pupils  are  9  years,  7  months  of  age  or  younger,  while 
the  oldest  twenty-five  p^r  cent  are  10  years,  S  months  od  age  or 
older.   Approximately  five  percent  of  the  pupils  are  over  12  years 
of  age.   inspection  of  records  shows  the  nest  extreme  cases  of 
overageno?. s  to  be  foreign  pupils  or  pupils  from  homos  where  English 
is  net  spoken.   In  the  overage' group  will  also  be  found  pupils  cf 
low  mental  ability;  however,  the  most  extreme  cases  of  mental  re- 
tardation are  usually  detected  and  segregated  before  the  nigh 
fourth  grade  is  readied. 

In  Table  I,  the  distribution  of  reading  ages  exhibits  an 
unusually  wide  range  cf  ability.   In  spite  cf  the  wide  range  the 
record  is  highly  favorable,  the  median  reading  age  being  10  years, 
10  months,  and  exceeding  the  chronologic ■:-.!  age  median  c-j   more 
than  ten  months.   Using  the  chronological  age  median  as  the 
standard  to  be  expected  of  the  pupils  of  the  grade,  this  distribu- 
tion shows  that  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  pupils  in  the  high 
fourth  grade  have  abilities  above  S'C&ndard.   On  this  Sine  tasis, 
moi'B  than  one-fourth  of  the  high  fourth  grade  pupils  havts  reading 
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TABLE   I 

CHR  Oil  CLOG- 1  GAL  AGE.RSADIITG  AKD    ARITHMETIC 
ABILITY   II   TEG 

Hay   1930 


Age  Bangs 

ijCiiron.Age 

;       Reading 

Arithmetic 

1 

Ability 

j     Ability 

17-0   to   17-5 

3 

i 
j 

16-6    to   16-11 

5 

i 

16-0    to   16-5 

;        i 

6 

i 

15-6    to   15-11 

4 

2 

i 

15-0   to   15-5 

5 

15 

14-6    to   14-11 

2 

19 

i 

14- -C    to   14-5 

2 

18 

13-6    to    13-11 

1          12 

51 

13-0    to   13-5 

!          24 

51 

12-6    to   12-11 

165 

12-0   to    12-5 

82 

202 

42 

11^6    to   11-11 

142 

42  i 

285 

11-0   to   11-5 

204 

547 

279 

10-6    to   10-11 

410 

C95 

1016 

10-0   to   10-5 

719 

■iwi  0 

583 

9-6    to      9-11 

1105 

344 

494 

9-0   to      9-5 

429 

142 

200 

8-6    to      5-11 

102 

97 

55     ■ 

i  8-0   to      6-5 

16 

53 

24 

7-6    to      7-11 

I 

24 

10 

7-0    to      7-5 

1 

19 

10 

6-6    to      6-11 

1 

1            1 

1 

Total 

5305    - 

3  305            ! 
i 

3805 

3      1 

r 

9-6.7 

10-1.4           ; 

9-11.8 

Median 

9-11.5 

10-10.0 

10-7.1 

«  3     J 

10-8.    6 

11-7    .0    | 

11-1.2 
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TABL3   II. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  AGS, '  RULING  and  ARITKJITIC 

ABILITY  IN  THS  HIGH  FIFTH  GRADE 


May  IS 

30. 

i 

Reading 

i  Arithmetic: 

i  Age  Range 

Chron.  Age 

Ability 

Ability 

1 

[18-0  -  18-5 

1 

V 

0.7-6  -  17-11 

1 

Q.7-0  -  17-5 

6 

16-6  -  16»11 

4 

8 

3 

JLo-0  -  16-o 

3 

30 

6 

15-6  -  15-11 

7 

45 

9 

15-0  -  15-5 

16 

65 

19 

p.4-6  -  14-11 

i 

13 

80 

35 

14-0  -  14-0 

28 

65 

53 

13-6  -  12- LI 

36 

112 

102 

ELS- 3  -  13-5 

j 

65 

160 

117 

J.2t6  -  12-11 

1 

137 

368 

29  7 

12-0  -  12—5 

1 

£49 

302 

355 

11-6  -  11-11 

! 

433 

549 

647 

11-  3  -  11-5 

| 

603 

4S0 

666 

10-3  -  1C-11 
10-0  -  10-5 

i 

921 

385 

415 

l 

410 

177 

172 

j  9-6  -   9-11 

i 

96 

119 

92 

j  9-)   -   9-5 

22 

55 

42 

I  8-6  -   8-i.l 

3 

16 

9 

I  8-0  -   8-5   | 

8 

4 

!  7-6  -   7- LI 

!  7-  )    -   7-5 

4 

4 

i 

, 

I 

TOTAL 

1 

3047 

l 

3047 

3047 

i    ii 

10 

-  7.0 

10  -  11.4 

10  -  11.7 

ke&ian 

n 

-  0.1 

11  -   8.4 

11  -   6.6 
1 

j   Q  3  . 

li 

-  8.7 

1 

12  -   9.9 

12  -   4.2  | 
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TA3L3  III. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  AGS,  RSALING  and  ARITHMETIC 
A3ILITY  IN  CiE3  HIGH  SIXTH  GRADS 

May  IS JO. 


! 

i       Reading 

1 

Uri  tLuVciio 

Ago  Range 

Chron.    Age 

ability 

Ability 

18-6  and   ovoi 

2 

1 

Q.8-0   -   18,5 

2 

5 

1 

|l7-6    -   17-11 
p.7-0   -   17-5 

4 

6 

19 

5          I 

116-6   -   18-11 

2 

39 

17 

^6-0   -   16-5 

10 

84 

64 

0.5-6   -   15-11 

16 

185 

104 

15^0   -   15-5 

33 

147 

114 

14-6   -   14-11 

54 

189 

144          i 

14-0   -   14-5 

89 

154 

131          i 

L3.-S   -  13-11 

140 

19  5 

270         ; 

13-0   -  13-5 

211 

2V4 

272 

13-6   -   12-11 

387 

459 

440 

12-0    -   12-5 

646 

554 

355 

11-6   -  11-11 

836 

371 

475 

11-0   -   11-5 

555 

243 

361         j 

10-5   -    10-11 

105 

135 

155 

10-0    -   10-5 

39 

48 

4C 

9-6   -      9-11 

6 

28 

ft*± 

S  -  0    -      9  f  5 

1 

15 

7          ! 

8-5   -      8-11 

o 

i 

6-0   -      8-5 

-     2 

2         i 

7-6   -      7-11 

• 

1 

1 

7-0    -      7-5 

1 

! 

TOTAL 

2938 

2958 

2958 

Q,  1 

11    -   7.1 

11    -    9.7 

LI 

-    7.6        | 

Median 

12   -   0.6 

12-9.5      [ 
1 

L2 

-    6.8         | 

Q  3 

12    -   8.8        | 

14-5.2 

L5 

-   8.3 
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abilities  above  the  standard  for 


Vi  i  c  h 


lixth  arade 


The  arithmetic  range  of  the  high  fourth  grade,  while  not  as 
wide  as  reading,  shows  abilities  ranging  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh  grade  standard.   The  median  arithmetic  age  is  10  years, 
7  months,  which  is  more  than  seven  months  above  the  chronological 
age  median  for  the  high  fourth  grade. 

The  abilities  for  the  high  fifth  and  high  sixth  which  are  given 
in  Table  II  and  Table  III,  exhibit  the  same  general  characteristics 

as  Table  I  for  the  high  fourth  grade.   A  wide  variability  in  both 
chronological  age  and  achievement  prevails  in  every  case.   In 
both  the  high  fifth  and  high  sixth  grades  the  median  reading  and 
arithmetic  ages  are  consistently  above  the  chronological  age 
medians.   Table  IV  summarizes  the  median  chronological  ages, 
reading,  and  arithmetic  abilities  for  the  grades  tested. 


TABLE  IV. 


CHROHQLGG-ICAL  AGE,  REALIUG  AED  ARITHMETIC 


ABI 


-JTY 


JUL 


!>J   I1  OH. 


HI G-E  FOURTH, 


HIGH  FIFTH  and  HIGH  SIXTH  GRADES 


% 


Chron.  Age  ;Rcad.  Age  jArith.  Agc- 


rade  ;  Yrs. 


l0  3. 


x  r  s .   Mo  s . 


I 


High 
High  5 
[High   6 


9-11.5      10   -  10.0 

11  -      0.1      11    -      8.4 

12  -     0.6i    12   -      9.3 


'  r»  c-. 


j.VlO  : 


10  -   7.1 

11  -    6.6 

12  -    6.8 


grade, 


In  the  above  summary  which  gives  the  medians  for  each 
those  for  reading  and  arithmetic  are  at  least  a  half  year  above 
tiio  chronologioal  nge  median  in  eveiy  case. 


While  it  is  gratifying  to  note -this  consistent  superiority, 
it  should  not  be  accepted  without  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
factors  which  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  conditions.   Among 
factors  contributing  to  the  relatively  high  achievement  of  San 
Francisco  pupils  the  following  are  prcbaoly  of  greatest  conse- 
quence: 

1..  The  Stanford  Achievement  Test  has  boon  standardised 
through  nationwide  application.   Tn-rjfore  a  reading  age 
of  ten  on  the  Stanford  Reading  Examination  indicates  that 
the  pupil  r^ais  with  the  ability  of  the  average  ten  year 
oil  pupil  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


2.  Accepting  a  national  norm  as  a  standard  means 

that  we  are  comparing  cur  pupils  with  thos..  '"ho  on  the 

whole  have  a  shorter  school  term,  ana  less  favorable  learning 

conditions  in  general . 


a3l: 


V. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  aGU£  IN  TEH  HIGH  FOURTH, 
HIGH  FIFTH  and  HIGH  SIXTH  GRADES 

Hay  1050. 


Age  Range 

i  Grade  4B 

i   Grade  53 

:   Grade  62 ' 

18  and  over 

1 

!           i 

17-6  to  17-11 

4   1 

17-0  to  17-5 

3 

| 

16-6  to  16-11 

5 

4 

2 

16-0  to  16-5 

1 

3 

10 

15-6  to  15-11 

4 

7 

16 

15-0  to  15-5 

5 

16 

33   ! 

14-6  to  14-11 

2 

13 

54 

14-0  to  14-5 

"  2 

28 

89 

13-6  to  13-11 

12 

35 

140  . 

13-0  to  13-5 

24 

65 

211 

12-6  to  12-11 

38 

137 

3S7 

12-0  to  12-5 

82 

249 

646 

11-6  to  11-11 

142 

433 

636 

11-0  to  11-5 

204 

603 

555 

10-6  to  10-11 

410 

9  21 

105 

10-0  to  10-5 

719 

410 

39 

9-6  to  9-11 

1105 

96 

6 

9-0  to   9-5 

429 

22 

1 

8-6  to   8-11 

102 

3 

8-0  to  Q-5 

16 

TOTAL 

3305 

3047 

2938 

Q  1 

9  -  6.7 

10  -  7.0 

11  -  7.1 

Median 

9  -11.5 

11  -  0.1 

12  -  0.6 

Q,  3 

10  -  8.6 

11  -  8.7 

I 

12  -  8.8 
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TA373  VI. 

READING  ABILITY"  IH  TE3  HIGH  FOURTH 
HIGH  FIFTH  and.  HIGH  SIXTH  GRADES 

May  1930. 


Age  Range 


Grade  4B[ 


.  e  oji! 


18-0 

to 

18-5 

17-6 

to 

17-11 

17-0 

to 

17-5 

16-6 

to 

16-11 

16-0 

to 

16-5 

15-6 

to 

15-11 

15-0 

to 

15-5 

14-6 

to 

14-11 

14-0 

to 

14-5 

13-6 

to 

13-11 

13-0 

to 

13-5 

12-6 

to 

12-11 

12-0 

to 

12-5 

11-6 

to 

11-11 

11-0 

to 

11-5 

10-6 

to 

10-11 

10-0 

to 

10-5 

9-6 

to 

9-11 

9-0 

to 

9-5 

8-6 

to 

8-11 

8-0 

to 

8-5 

7-6 

to 

7-11 

7-0 

to 

7-5 

6-6 


6 

2 

15 

19 
18 
31 
51 

165 

202 

424 

547 

69  5 

450 

344 

142 

97 

53 

24 

19 

1 


2 

1 

6 

8 

30 

45 

65 

80 

65 

112 

160 

368 

302 

549 

490 

385 

177 

119 

55 

16 

8 


6 

6 

19 

39 

84 

185 

147 

189 

154 

19  5 

274- 

459 

334 

371 

243 

135 

48 

CO 

15 

3 
2 

1 
1 


:otais 


3305 


3047 


2938 


Q  1 


10  -  1.4 


10  -  11.4  ill  -  9.7 


Median 


10  -10.0 


11  -   8.4  ,12-9.3 


Q  3 


11-7.0  12  -   9.9  114  -  3.2 
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TA3L2  VII. 

ARITHuI^TIC  ABILITY   IN   TILS  HIGH  FOURTH 
HIGH  FIFTH  and  HIGH  SIXTH 
GRAINS 

May     1930. 


i  Age 

Range 

Grade  43 

""Grade  53" 

"""GraSTe  "6B  " 

18-0 

to 

18-5 

1 

17-6 

to 

17-11 

17-0 

to 

17-5 

5 

16-6 

to 

lo-ll 

3 

17 

16-0 

to 

16-5 

6 

64 

15-6 

to 

15-11 

9 

104 

15-0 

to 

15-5    I 

19 

114 

'  14-6 

to 

14-11 

1 

35 

144 

1  14-0 

to 

14-5 

53 

131 

I  13-6 

to 

13-11 

102 

• 

270 

13-0 

to 

13-5    1 

117 

272 

12-6 

to 

12-11 

5 

29  7 

440 

12-0 

to 

12-5 

42 

355 

333 

11-6 

to 

11-11 
11-5 

285 

647 

475 

11-0 

to 

279 

666 

361 

10-6 

to 

10-11 

1016 

415 

133 

10-0 

to 

10-5 

583 

172 

40 

9-6 

to 

9-11   i 

494 

92 

24 

9-0 

"CO 

9-5 

200 

42 

7 

8-6 

to 

8-11 

55 

9 

8-0 

to 

8-5 
7-11 

24 

4 

2 

7-6 

to 

10 

1 

7-0 

to 

7-5 
6-11 

10 

, 

4 

1 

6-6 

i 

to 

1 

1 

1 
! 

1 
TOTAL 

3305 

3047 

2938   1 
| 

1 

1 

| 

9-11.8 

10 

-11.7 

11 

-7.6 

i 
i 

Lied  ian 

10-  7.1 

11 

-  6.6 

1  9 

12 

-6.8 

1 

Q,  3 

11-  1.2 

12 

-  4.2 

12 

-8.3 

four 
indi 
abil 
grad 
pres 
cent 
high 


compares 


Table  VI 
til,  high  fifth  aiic.  high 
cate  that  grade  ol 


tne  reaamg  aoixities  oi  pupils  m 


lty  o< 


itie 
i:cch  grades.   This  distribution 
uo-aunt  is  not  influenced  greatly  by  re 
he  pupils.   There  are  pupil 3  in  each  of  the  thr^^ 
es  who  read  v;ith  abilities  frcm  one  to  si;:  years  beyond  t 
ent  grade  placement.   In  the  high  sixth  grade,  82S  or  28 
of  the  pupils  have  reading  abilities  required  for  succes 

on e — 0 ua r  u er  ox 
ages  than  the  1 


school.   On  the  other  hand  approximately 


high  fourth  grade  pupils  have  h 
quarter  of  the  high  sixth  grade. 


flier  reading 


high 
would 

a  ding 

■1-,  -j_p 

heir 
per 
s  in 
the 
owest 


Table  VII  compares  arithmetic  ability  in  the  high  fourth, 
high  fifth  arl  high  sixth  grades.   As  in  the  case  of  reading, 
much  overlapping  is  seen.   The  spread  of  abilities,  however,  is 
not  as  great  as  in  the  reading  distribution.   The  extent  to  which 
the  arithmetic  ability  is  more  homogeneous  is  shown  in  Table  VIII 


below,  which  gives  the  ii 


•  a uar x i  1  e  re ng 0  f  or  b 0 1 h  a b i  1  i  I i e  s , 


The  years  and  months  stated  below  indicate  the  range 
are  found  the  middle  fifty  percent  of  the  cases, 


Arithin  which 


TAE13  VIII. 

I2r?3R-Q,vJA?.TIL3  RAHG3S  III  E3ADI17G  AJT£>   ARISHSSTIC 

ABILITIES  FOR  THYJ  HIGH  FOURTH,  HIGH  FIFTH,  and 

HIGH  SIXTH  GRADZS 


Subject 

1 

Grade   4B    1 
Yr  s .   Ho  s . ! 

o-ra-j-0    o_i 
Yr"aT~Moa. 

Yrs".   MogJ 

1 

(Reading 

sArithno 

1 
1 

bic  ! 

1 
1   -   5.6 
1   -  1.4   j 

1    -   10.5 
1    -      4.5 

0           (=     R 

Uj       —       <^   a  *J 

2    -   0.7 

'  Differ 

jnce 

4.2   ! 

6.0 

4.8  ' 

In  both  subjects  there  is  an  increase  in  the  spread  of 
abilities  in  each  consecutive  grade.   The  range  of  thu  middle 
fifty  per  cent  is  from  four  .to  six  months  wider  in  reading  ability 
than  in  arithmetic  ability.'  In  a  single  school,  however,  the  differ- 
ence  in  the  range  of  these  abilities  would  not  ordinarily  be  large 
enough  to  3a-J.se  difficulty  in  the  classification  of  pupils.   The 
greatest  instructional  problems  arise  through  tho  wide  range  of 
abilities  found  within  the  classes  of  each  school. 


Median  aoiiities  of  individual  schools  when  distributed  ex- 
hibit the  same  general  tendencies  in  the  spread  of  abilities  as 
the  composite  formed  ~o~j   a  distribution  of  individual  pupils  from 
ail  schools.   Figures  1,  £  and  o  give  the  class  medians  for  chrono- 
logical ige,  reading  ability  and  arithmetic  ability  respectively. 
Figure  1  in  which  the  median  chronological  ages  cf  the  high  fourth, 
high  fifth  and  high  sixth  grades  are  shown,  calls  attention  to  the 
amount  of  overlapping  of  ages  in  these  three  hal 


traces. 
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Some  high  fourth  grades  are  as  old  or  older  than  the  youngest 
high  fifth  grades  while  the  oldest  high  fifth  grades  in  turn 
exceed  the  youngest  sixth  grades  in  chronological  age.   The  schools 
having  the  highest  chronological  age  medians  are  found  to  be 
these  in  which  many  pupils  frcm  foreign  homes  are  enrolled.   The 
lowest  chronological  age  medians  on  the  other  hand  are  contributed 
by  the  schools  from  the  more  privileged  districts  where  pupils 
as  a  group  make  more  rapid  progress. 

In  the  distribution  of  reading  age  medians ,  Figure  2,  unusual 
overlapping  of  abilities  is  shown.  An  inspection  of  the  three 
distributions  shows  pupils  of  the  same  reading  ability  in  the 
high  fourth,  high  fifth  and  high  sixth  grades.   In  spite  of  the 
conspicuous  overlapping  a  great  majority  of  the  classes  are  above 
the  age  norm,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  A  range  of  approximately 
three  years  exists  between  the  highest  and  lowest  class  medians 
for  reading  ability  in  each  grade.   In  some  schools  the  sixth 
grades  have  lower  reading  ability  than  the  average  of  the  high 
fifth  grades  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  while  another  group  compares 
favorably  with  high  eighth  grade  pupils. 

The  existence  of  a  wide  variability  in  reading  is  inevitable 
and  the  application  of  improved  methods  and  intensive  training 
will  be  more  likely  to  increase  than  decrease  it.   Considering 
reading  as  a  tool  subject  upon  which  success  in  many  other  fields 
depends,  the  next  step  is  to  adjust  other  fluids  of  instruction 
to  meet  this  wide  variation  in  reading  ability. 

In  Figure  3  the  arithmetic  medians  are  distributed.   The 
picture  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  reading  distributions  described 
above,  the  chief  difference  is  that  on  the  average  the  reading 
medians  are  higher  on  the  age  scale,  surpassing  the  arithmetic 
abilities  by  approximately  three  months  in  each  half  grade. 
Comparison  with  the  chronological  age  medians.  Figure  1,  however, 
shows  the  majority  of  schools  to  be  above  the  age  norm,  the 
medians  being  from  four  to  eight  months  higher. 

In  Figure  4,  the  median  arithmetic  and  reading  abilities  of 
the  various  high  sixth  grades  are  distributed  on  a  scatter  diagram. 
2!ach  cross  (x)  locates  a  school's  median  ability  with  respect 
to  achievement  in  arithmetic  and  reading.   The  ag3  range  at  the 
left  shows  arithmetic  placement  while  that  at  the  top  indicates 
reading.   The  interval  is  located  in  which  each  ability  is  found 
and  the  cross- placed  in  the  square  where  these  two  meet.   If  a 
school  has  approximately  the  same  ability  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic the  cross  will  fall  in  or  near  the  squares  along  the 
diagonal  line.   It  vail  be  observed  that  in  Figure  4  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  crosses  to  cluster  about  the  diagonal.   Hence  it 
may  be  said  that  in  general,  schools  which  are  high  in  reading 
are  high  also  in  arithmetic  and  sciaools  low  in  reading  are  low 
in  arithmetic.   A  few  scattered  cases  at  the  left  in  which  the 
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reading  medians  are  conspicuously  below  the  arithmetic  medians 
are  schools  in  which  the  enrollment  is  largely  from  non-3iiglish 
speaking  homes.   That  the  reading  ability  on  bhe  whole  is  above 
the  arithmetic  ability  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
crosses  are  at  the  right  of  the  diagonal  line.   A  distribution 
of  the  same  abilities  for  the  hign  fourth  and  high  fifth  grades 
would  reveal  the  same  general  tendencies. 


S   U  M  11     A  R 


The  foregoing  tables  and  chart  with  their  interpretations 
and  descriptions  attempt  to  give  a  picture  of  reading  and  arith- 
metic abilities  in  the  San  Francisco  public  schools.   The  follow- 
ing statements  summarize  in  general  the  findings. 

1.  The  median  reading  abilities  are  from  eight 
to  ten  months  superior  to  the  chronological  age  norms 
in  the  grades  tested. 

2.  The  median  arithmetic  abilities  are  from  six 
to  seven  months  above  the  chronological  age  norm  in  the 
grades  tested. 

3.  The  medians  for  reading  abilities  are  approximate- 
ly three  months  higher  than  those  for  arithmetic  abilities 
in  the  high  fourth,  high  fifth  and  high  sixth  grades. 

4.  Schools  high  in  reading  ability  are  in  general 
relatively  high  in  arithmetic  ability.   In  the  case  of  a 
few  schools  drawing  from  foreign  districts,  arithmetic 
abilities  are  found  to  be  higher. 

5.  Great  overlapping  of  abilities  is  found  in  both 
reading  ranges  and  arithmetic  ranges  from  grade  to  grade. 
That  is,  pupils  of  the  same  abilities  may  bu  found  in  all 
of  the  three  half  grades  tested. 

6.  The  extensive  overlapping  of  abilities  together 
with  the  relatively  high  medians  is  probably  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  pupils  who  might  succeed  in 
the  next  half  grade. 

7.  The  wide  variability  shown  throughout  the  city 
indicates  that  curricular  adjustments  and  adaptations 
might  be  advantageous  to  schools  having  extremely  high 
or  low  ability. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  foregoing  survey  the 
following  remedial  steps  have  beer,   taken. 

1.   Teachers  have  been  instructed  in  the  technicue 


abilit 


■y 


groups  within  the  grades  tested,   guch  school  l_as  made 
seatter-diagrams  of  chronolcgical  ages  and  reading  ages 
for  each  grt.de  and  has  sectioned  the  pupils  into  groups 
which  show  the  narrowest  possible  range  .for  these  two 
ages.   Although  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  exists 
the  pupils  receive  reading  instruction  in  these  groups. 

2.  All  pupils  falling  below  the  standard  of  the 
lowesx  quarter  of  the  city  in  arithmetic  ability  in  the 
grade  tested  have  been  given  diagnostic  tests  to  determine 
their  specific  weaknesses.   Afxer  a  period  of  intensive 
remedial  treatment  re-tests  will  be  given. 

3.  All  pupils  who  are  one  year  or  more  over  age  for 
their  grade  and  whose  arithmetic  and  reading  abilities 
indicate  that  they  are  capable  of  succeeding  in  work  of 
the  next  grade,  have  been  recommended  to  the  principal  for 
an  extra  promotion  at  the  end  of  zha   current  term. 

4.  .-.11  pupils  who  are  one  year  or  more  over  ago  for 
their  grade  and  one  year  below  the  chronological  age  norm 
for  the  grade  in  reading  and  arithmetic  abilities  have  been 
recommended  for  individual  mental  tests  to  determine  eligi- 
bility to  special  educational  treatment. 

5.  In  the  case  of  pupils  of  the  high  sixth  grade  who 
entered  the  junior  high  schools,  the  test  recoras  have  been 
used  as  a  basis  of  classification  into  ability  groups. 
Llental  test  records  and  teachers'  judgment  have  been  combined 
with  the  achievement  tost  records  in  order  to  determine 
placement. 

b.   The  attention  of  the  principal  has  been  called  to 
any  irregularity  within  her  school  revealed  b/  the  survey 
and  remedial  measures  have  been  suggested. 

Administrators  and  teachers  of  the  San  Francisco  public 
schools  arc  to  be  commended  upon  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  conditions  which  are  responsible  for  the  high  attainment  re- 
vealed in  this  survey.   The  prompt  and  eager  cooperation  of  the 
teanhers  in  following  ev^ry  remedial  suggestion  not  only  pre- 
serves the  present  high  standard  but  points  toward  more  gratify- 
ing results  in  the  future. 
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End  of  Pall  1930  Term 

At  the  close  of  each  tern  the  pupils  leaving  the  high 
sixth  grades  of  elementary  schools  and  the  high  ninth  grades  of 
junior  high  schools  are  given  a  mental  test.   The  following  sum- 
maries "based  on  the  results  of  these  tests, given  in  November  1930 
show  the  tendencies  of  pupils  entering  and  leaving  the  San  Francisco 
junior  high  schools  in  terms  of  chronological  age  and  mental  abili- 
ty.  Tables  I  and  II  show  the  ages  and  mental  abilities  of  the 
pupils  who  entered  the  respective  junior  high  schools  in  January 
1931.   Tables  III  and  IV  summarize  the  ages  and  mental  abilities  of 
those  leaving  the  high  ninth  grade  of  junior  high  schools. 

Table  V  compares  the  chronological  and  mental  age  medians 
for  the  pupils  entering  the  low  seventh  and  those  leaving  the  high 
ninth  grade  of  each  junior  high  school.   The  median  chronological 
ages  of  those  entering  range  from  11  years  8.9  months  to  13  years 
0.1  month,  while  the  mental  age  medians  for  the  same  groups  range 
from  10  years  7.5  months  to  12  years  10.9  months.  '  Presidio  with 
the  lowest  chronological  age  median  has  the  highest  mental  age 
median.   Roosevelt  is  next  lowest  in  chronological  age  median  and 
next  highest  in  mental  age  median.   Francisco  with  the  highest 
chronological  age  is  lowest  in  mental  age  median. 

In  the  groups  entering  junior  high,  the  mental  age  median 
is  lower  than  the  chronological  age  median  in  si::  out  of  the  ten 
schools.   The  differences  rango  from  2  years  4.6  months  below  to 
1  year  2  months  above  the  chronological  ago.   Although  the  high 
sixth  grade  pupils  received  the  Otis  Classification  Test  and  the 
high  ninth  received  the  Tcrman  Group  Test,  the  mental  age  medians 
of  the  two  grades  might  be  compared.  With  the  oxecption  of  Girls 
and  Roosevelt  ,  there  is  a  tendency  for"  the  span  between  mental  age 
and  chronological  age  to  become  wider,  the  mental  ages  being  re- 
latively lower  in  the  high  ninth  grade.   This  may  be  explained  as 
follows. 

1.  All  of  the  San  Francisco  junior  high  schools  which 
have  been  in  existence  three  cr  more  years  have 
rated  consistently  high  in  retardation  and  con- 
sistently low  in  mental  ability,  as  shown  in  Table 
V. 

2.  As  these  pupils  of  low  mental  ability  advrnce  along 
the  chronological  age  scale  ,  the  increment  between 
the  chronological  and  mental  ago  tends  to  widen. 

A  pupil  who  is  10  years  of  ago  having  a  mental  ago 
of" 9  and  an  IQ  of  90  will  at  16  have  a  mental  ^go 
of  approximately  14  years  and  5  months;  hence  the 
span  between  his  chronological  and  mental  age  has 
increased  from  one  year  to  one  year  and  seven  months. 
If  the  average  IQ  of  the  group  is  lower  than  90  as 
it  is  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  increment  would  bo 
relatively  larger. 


3.  A  recalculation  of  the  chronological  and  nental  age 
medians  including  only  those  schools  having  re- 
presentative groups  in  both  low  seventh  and  high 
ninth  grades  emphasises  the  point  discussed  above. 

Median  C.A.   Median  1.1. A.   Difference 
Grade Yrs.  Mos.    Yrs.  Mos.    Yrs.  Mos. 

*H-6      12-4.2      11-6.6  9.6 

*H-9      15  -  3.1     14  -  2.1      1  -  1.0 

*Roosevelt  and  Presidio  excluded 

4.  It  is  to  "be  expected  that  high  sixth  grade  pupils 
who  are  9.6  months  below  their  chronological  ages 
in  mentality  will  be  approximately  1  year  and  1 
month  below,  three  years  later,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  intelligence  quotient  remains  constant 
and  that  the  groups  entering  these  junior  high 
schools  each  year  are  very  much  alike.   In  both 
the  high  sixth  and  high  ninth  of  the  above  tabu- 
lation, the  average  IQ  would  approximate  93. 

In  the  Roosevelt  junior  high  school,  the  pupils  of  the 
present  high  ninth  grade  are  not  from  the  Roosevelt  district  as  a 
group  but  many  are  transfers  from  Hamilton  Junior  High.   It  is  pre- 
dicted that  when  Roosevelt  draws  only  from  its  immediate  district 
the  pupils  as  a  group  will  be  superior,  as  indicated  by  the  record 
of  those  entering  the  low  seventh  grade. 

Although  the  difference  existing  betweon  the  chronologi- 
cal and  mental  age  medians  of  pupil3  entering  Girls  Junior  High 
compared  with  the  difference  between  the  chronological  and  mental 
age  medians  of  those  leaving  the  high  ninth  grade  might  be  considered 

records  shows  a  trend  toward 
owcr  abilities. 


w  ______   ^     —  t_,  —     _ 

negligible,  investigation  of  enrollment  re 
a  more  city  wide  election  of  pupils,  and  1 


While  the  foregoing  statements  roughly  describe  the  situ- 
ation, a  further  analysis  of  the  summaries  will  furnish  valuablo 
information  for  purposes  of  classification  of  pupils  and  adaptation 
of  curricular  measures  within  the  various  schools. 

Table  VI  shows  the  chronological  and  mental  age  medians 
and  the  lower  and  upper  limit  of  the  middle  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  ( Qi  and  Q5  respectively)  for  the  group  entering  each  junior 
high  school.   Table  VII  gives  the  same  information  for  those  leav- 
ing the  high  ninth  grades  for  the  same  schools,  with  the  exception 
of  Presidio,  which  had  no  high  ninth  in  December  1930. 


facts 


Inspection  of  Table  VI  reveals  the  following  outstanding 


1. 


Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  entering 
Francisco  have  chronological  ages  reaching  or  ex- 
ceeding the  oldest  25  per  cent  of  those  entering 
Presidio. 


2.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  Presidio  pupils  reach 
or  exceed  the  mental  ability  ox  the  highest  25  per 
cent  of  the  Francisco  pupils. 

3.  In  Francisco  and  Portola  the  lowest  25  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  have  mental  ages  below  that  required 
for  success  in  the  low  fifth  grade. 

4.  The  highest  25  per  cent  of  those  entering  Presidio 
and  Roosevelt  have  mental  ages  which  would  predict 
success  in  the  low  ninth  grade. 

5.  The  pupils  entering  these  schools  range  in  mental 
abilities  from  that  required  for  success  in  the 
fourth  grade  of  elementary  to  the  senior  year  of 
high  school. 

6.  A  range  of  approximately  2  years  mental  ability 
exists  between  the  upper  limit  of  the  lowest  quar- 
ter and  the  lower  limit  of  the  highest  quarter  in 
mental  ability  for  each  group. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  only  a  few  of  the  high  spots  re- 
vealed by  an  inspection  of  Table  VI.  Table  VII  for  the  high  ninth 
grade  is  equally  helpful  in  showing  the  nature  of  abilities  in  the 
various  schools. 

This  summary  enables  each  junior  high  school  administrator 
to  know  not  only  the  ability  of  the  pupils  within  his  school  but 
their  abilities  with  respect  to  those  in  the  other  junior  high 
schools  of  the  city.   In  selecting  the  number  of  pupils  to  receive 
the  minimum  and  enriched  courses  of  study,  the  tables  supplied  in 
this  study  will  serve  as  a  guide. 

That  wide  ability,  exists  among  junior  high  school  pupils 
is  a  well  established  fact.   This  is  our  first  opportunity  to  put 
before  the  junior  high  school  administrators  the  extent  of  this 
variability,  and  point  to  the  places  where  policies  and  procedures 
might  be  adjusted  or  modified. 
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SURVEY  OP  ACHIEVE!  RUT  IN  THE 
5M  IRANCIoCO  PU3LIC  S"ClQOTS 
High  Third,  High  Fourth,  High  Fifth  end  High  Sixth  Grades 

(November  -  1930) 


This  summary  of  the  November,  1950  Survey  of  Achievement 
in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  is  more  than  a  statement  of 
school  eff iciency.   It  is  more  than  a  record  of  pupil  progress. 
It  is  the  product  of  a  progressive  and  well  informed  teaching  body, 
guiding  "by  best  known  methods,  pupils  of  varying  abilities  to 
higher  levels  of  achievement. 

Five  years  ago  marked  the  ^Q^irming   of  the  first  city- 
wide  achievement  testing.   At  this  time  the  work  was  carried  on   bjr 
Deputy  Superintendent  Bertha  E.  Roberts,  cooperating  with  the  De- 
partment of  Educational  Research  and  Service  and  assisted  by  a  few 
trained  teachers  scattered  about  the  city.   Through  series  of 
instructional  meetings  attended  at  one  time  cr  another  by  practi- 
cally evorj/  elementary  principal  and  teacher,  the  testing  program 
has  become  a  cooperative  project  in  which  everjr  elementary  teacher 
actively  participates.   Over  a  year  ago  it  was  possible  to  dis- 
continue the  general  instructional  meetings  and  they  are  now  held 
only  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  new  test.   Mimeographed  in- 
structions now  carry  to  teachers  the  necessary  directions  for  con- 
ducting each  survey  and  suggestions  for  the  most  efficient  utili- 
zation of  test  results. 


The  tabulations  and  summaries  which  follow  can  tell  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  story  of  the  achievement  of  San  Francisco 
pupils.   A  summary  may  shoty  that  the  city  as  a  whole  is  above  the 
norm  in  reading.   It  cannot  show  in  any  de  ree  the  amount  ox  effort 
put  forth  by  more  than  a  thousand  teachers  to  bring  a  city  standard 
to  such  a  level.   A  summary  may  also  show  that  a  certain  third  grade 
is  below  the  norm  in  reading  ability.   It  cannot  show  that  this 
group  of  pupils  entered  the  first  grade  with  practically  no  know- 
ledge of  English  and  that  considering  their  handicap  they  have  made 
greater  than  normal  progress.   It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not 
lose  sight  of  the  great  dynamic  program  lying  behind  this  summary 
which  must  necessaril;7  take  an  inanimate  statistical  form. 

All  pupils  of  the  high  third,  high  fourth,  high  fifth, 
and  high  sixth  grades  were  riven  the  Stanford  Reading  and  Arith- 
metic Examination  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  19  50.   The  sum- 
maries and  conclusions  which  follow  are  made  possible  through  the 
cooperation  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Dertha  D.  Roberts  and  the 
teachers  under  her  supervision. 

The  tabulations  which  follow  show  the  actual  number  of 
pupils  at  each  step  of  the  age  scale  for  chronological  age,  read- 
ing, and  arithmetic  ability.   Readier  and.  arithmetic  abilities  are 
expressed  in  years  and  uiontks  throughout  this  study   At  the  bottom 
of  each  tabular  statement  of  ability  will  be  found  the  median  age 
for  each  series  with  the  limit  of  the  riddle  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  f>i  and  Qjj  respectively. 


Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  chronological  ages, 
reading  and  arithmetic  ability  for  pupils  of  the  high  third  grade. 
Aside  from  a  reading  test  given  to  these  pupils  when  they  were  in 
the  low  second  grade,  this  is  the  first  formal  test  of  achievement 
they  have  received.  A   wide  range  of  abilities  is  shown.   Considering 
the  fact  that  a  large  per  cent  of  these  pupils  enter  school  with  no 
knowledge  ox   English  and  equally  large  numbers  come  from  hones  of 
unusual  opportunit3",  such  a  range  is  to  be  expected.   It  would  seem 
on  the  whole  that  favorable  abilities  or  learning  conditions  over- 
shadow the  unfavorable  in  that  the  median  of  the  high  third  grade 
in  both  reading  and  arithmetic  ability  shows  a  margin  significantly 
above  the  median  chronological  age  of  the  group. 

While  the  pupils  leaving  the  high  third  grade  range  in 
chronological  age  from  7  3'ears  to  12  3-ears  6  months,  the  extreme 
cases  are  rare  and  the  middle  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  in- 
cluded between  8  years  8  months  and  9  years  8  months,  a  span  of  only 
one  year.   Inspection  of  individual  records  shows  that  pupils  from 
foreign  homos  mahe  up  a  large  percentage  of  the  overage  group. 


inspection  cf  this  tabular  array  indicates  the  existence  cf  con- 
siderable heterogeneity.   It  must  be  i:cpt  in  mind  however  that  70 
schools  are  included  and  that  no  one  school  would  display  such  a 
wide  range.   The  range  of  abilities  within  tho  schools  is  reduced 
for  instructional  purposes  by  grouping  homogeneously  on  the  basis  of 
tho  test  records. 

Tables  II,  III,  and  IV  give  the  chronological,  reading 
and  arithmetic  ages  for  the  high  fourth,  high  fifth  and  high  sixth 
grades,  respectively.   Table  V  shows  the  distribution  of  chrono- 
logical ages  in  the  four  half-grades  under  consideration.   Great 
overlapping  is  seen,  pupils  of  tho  same  ages  being  found  in  the 
high  third  to  the  high  sixth  grades,  inclusive.   While  the  total 
range  appears  unusually  wide ,  the  median  in  each  case  is  normal  for 
the  grade,  and  the  summery  at  the  foot  of  the  table  3hovs  the  middle 
fifty  per  cent  of  each  grade  to  fall  within  a  relatively  narrow  span. 

Table  VI  compares  the  reading  ability  in  the  high  third, 
high  fourth,  high  fifth,  and  high  sixth  grade,  while  Table  VII  gives 
the  distribution  of  abilities  in  arithmetic  for  the  same  grades. 
These  tables  call  attention  to  the  overlapping  of  abilities  in  both 
reading  and  arithmetic. 


Reading  abilities  representative  of  each  elementary  grade 
can  be  found  in  each  distribution.   Many  pupils  are  found  reading 
three  years  above  the  ability  required  for  their  grade  and  a  few 
extreme  cases  are  reeding  six  years  beyond  their  grade  standard. 

The  median  chronological,  reeling  and  arithmetic  apes  for 
the  four  half-Grades  tested  follow  in  Table  VIII. 


TA3IE  VIII 


Median  Ages  of  puioils  in 


tl 

le 

E-3 

.  E-4,  F-5 

,  l  r. 

A 

H-6  Grades 

Grade 

Ho.  of 
Pupils 

Chroii.  Age 
Yrs,  Mos. 

Reed i  Age 
Yrs.  Mos. 

Arith.Age 
Yrs.  lies. 

Eigh  3 
Eigh  4 
Sigh  5 
Eigh  6 

2704 
2707 
2635 
2530 

9  -  0.9 

10  -  0.8 

11  -  1.1 

12  -  1.5 

9  -  2.9 

10  -  9.0 

11  -  0.1 

12  -  7,0 

9  -  4.5 

10  -  7.2 

11  -  5.1 

12  -  4.3 

ceeds  'c 

;he 

In  ever;/  case  : 
median  chrcnoli 

it  is  seen 
:gical  age 

tha 

t 

the  median 

significant 

achievement  ex- 
margin.   V/ith 

the  exception  of  the  high  third  grade,  the  reading  age  median  is 
from  two  to  three  months  higher  than  the  arithmetic  median. 


The  tabulations  up  to  this  point  have  "been  in  terms  of 
the  distribution  of  individual  ages  and  abilities.   Those  which  fol- 
low are  in  terms  of  school  medians  for  each  grade  and  age  or  ability 
under  consideration.   Figure  I  shows  a  distribution  of  school  medians 
for  high  third  grade  pupils  in  chronological  age,  reading  age,  and 
arithmetic,  age.   Figures  II,  III,  and  IV  give  the  same  information 
for  the  high  fourth,  high  fifth,  and  high  sixth  grades,  respectively. 

The  median  reading  and  arithmetic  ages  are  found  to  vary 
widely.   A  span  of  3  years  6  months  exists  between  the  schools  having 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  abilities  in  reading  in  high  third  grade. 
That  wide  differences  in  ability  exist  in  the  various  schools  through- 
out the  city  in  each  grade  and  subject  tested  i 
ures  II,  III  and  IV. 


ilso   shown  in  I'ig- 


F.UTDIIIGS   AlHJ   CCITCLUSICITS 


1.      Accepting  the   median  chronological  age   as  the   standard   of 

achievement   to  be   expocted>    a   consistent   superiority  is   shown 
by  the    San  Francisco  pupils    in  the   grades  tested. 


2.      Reading  and 


the   chronological 


rithmetic   medians  for   the   city  as   a  whole    exceed 
ge 


ledians   to  the   following   extent. 


Grade 


Reeding 


Arithmetic 


Eigh  3 
High  4 
Eigh  5 
High  6 


2.0  months 

C . 2  months 

7*0  months 

••5.5  months 


3.6  months 
6.4  months 

4.0  month. s 
2.8  months 


5.  '  The  highest  quarter  of  pupils  in  each  grade  tested  show  read- 
ing abilities  far  beyond  the  demands  of  the  grade  in  which  they 
are  receiving  instruction.   This  upper  cpuarter  exceeds  9  years 
11  months  in  the  high  third  grade,  11  years  5  months  in  the  high 
fourth,  12  years  8  months  in  the  high  fifth,  and  14  years  in  the 
high  sixth*   In  each  case  this  group  demonstrates  abilities  from 
two  to  four  terms  beyond  the  median  achievement  of  the  grade. 


Reading  abilities  with  the  exception  of  the  high  third  grade 


Higher  than  the  arithmetic  medians. 


5.   Overlapping  of  abilities  is  present  throughout  all  of  the  grades 
tested.   Some  high  third  grades  in  the  city  have  reading  abili- 
ties exceeding  several  of  the  high  fourth  grades  and  a  few  of 
the  high  fifth  grades. 


In  the  high  fourth  grades 
abilities  are  found  as  low 


is  8 


11  7! 


voars 


9  months. 


years  9 


le  city,  median  reading 
months  and  as  high  as 


in"  abilities  high  enough  for  success  in  high  school  while  a 


7,   The  high  fifth  and  high  sixth  grades 

few  do  not  meet  the 
success. 


of  some  schools  have  reada- 


bility required  for  high  fifth  grade 


8.   Exceptionally  high  and  low  abilities  are  more  prevalent  in 
r e a  d i ng  t  ha  n  in  a r i t hme tic. 


The  wide  variability  existing  within  the  same  grade  of  indi- 
vidual schools  emphasise  the  need  for  homogeneous  instructional 
groups. 


10.   The  wide  rang 
tent  ion  to  th 


of  abilities  found  throughout  the  city  calls  at- 


e  need  of  enrichment  of  the  curriculum  for 


pupils  of  exceptionally  high  ability  and 
those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale. 


modification 


our 

for 


TABL3  I 

CHRONOLOGICAL  AGS,  READING  AND  ARITHMETIC 
ABILITY  IN  THS  HIGH  THIRD  GRADE 

November  1930 


= — - —        ) 

- 

Reading 

■i_   —  - i 

Arithmetic 

Age  Range   i 

Chron.  Ago 

Ability 

Ability 

i 
12-6  to  12-11 

20 

12-0  to  12-5 

10 

11-6  to  11-11 

24 

12 

1 

11-0  to  11-5 

54 

89 

23 

10-6  to  10-11 

132 

219 

■212 

10-0  to  10-5 

192 

333 

357 

9-6  to   9-11 

426 

483 

634 

9-0  to   9-5 

651 

494 

710 

8-6  to   8-11 

887 

324 

391 

8-0  to   8-5 

£08 

286 

184 

7-6  to   7-11 

33 

160 

76 

7-0  to   7-5 

7 

118 

57 

6-6  to   6-11 

90 

26 

Less  than  6-6 

96 

33 

Total 

2704 

2704 

2704 

% 

8  -  8.0 

8  -  3.9 

8  -  10.1 

Median 

9  -  0.9 

9  -  2.9 

9  -   4.5 

.  ^3 

9  -  8.1 

9  -  11.2 

9  -  10.7 

-5- 


TABLE  II 

CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE,  READING  AND  ARITHMETIC 
ABILITY  IN  TEE  HIGH  FOURTH  GRADE 

November  1930 


i 
i 

Re- c  ding 

Arithmetic 

Age  Range 

) Chron.   Age 

Ability 

Ability 

17-6  and   over 

7 

17-0  to   17-5 

1 

16-6  to  16-11 

2 

1 

16-0  to   16-5 

2 

3 

15-6  to   15-11 

6 

8 

15-0  to   15-5 

9 

9 

• 

14-6  to   14-11 

3 

17 

14-0  to  14-5 

9 

9 

13-6  to    13-11 

15 

24 

1 

13-0  to   13-5 

15 

34 

1 

12-6  to   12-11 

34 

119 

4 

12-0-  to   12-5 

66 

117 

25 

11-6  to   11-11 

114 

340 

173 

11-0  to  11-5 

19  6 

433 

545 

10-6   to   10-11 

•   402 

569 

840 

10-0  to   10-5 

613 

362 

452 

9-6  to      9-11 

864 

272 

339 

9-0  to      9-5 

287 

168 

203 

8-6  to     8-11 

.56 

118 

69 

8-0  to     8-5 

5 

64 

32 

7-6  to     7-11 

2 

18 

10 

7-0  to      7-5 

21 

13 

TOTAL 

2707 

2707 

2707 

.     Qi 

9   -   7.8 

9    -  11.7 

9    -  11.6 

Median 

10   -  0.8 

10   -     9.0 

10   -      7.2 

^3 

10   -  8.5 

11   -     5.6 

11   -     0.3 

TABLE  III 

CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE,  READING  AND  ARITHMETIC 
ABILITY  IN  THE  HIGH  FIFTH  GRADE 

November  1930 


Age  Range 


18-0 

and  over 

17-6 

- 

17-11 

17-0 

— 

17-5 

16-6 

— 

16-11 

16-0 

- 

16-5 

15-6 

— 

15-11 

15-0 

- 

15-5 

14-6 

- 

14-11 

14-0 

— 

14-5 

13-6 

— 

13-11 

13-0 

— 

13-5 

12-6 

- 

12-11 

12-0 

- 

12-5 

11-6 

— 

11-11 

11-0 

• 

11-5 

10-6 

— 

10-11 

10-0 

— 

10-5 

9-6 

- 

9-11 

9-0 

- 

9-5 

8-6 

_ 

8-11 

8-0 

•m 

8-5 

7-6 

— 

7-11 

7-0 

• 

7-5 

TOTAL 


•  <il 
Median 

Q3 


Chron.  Age 


6 
2 

1 

4 

8 

9 

6 

9 

12 

36 

71 

153 

211 

395 

546 

765 

316 

78 

8 


2o36 


Reading 
Ability 


1 

7 

24 

50 

58 

74 

45 

112 

128 

268 

291 

459 

397 

349 

166 

116 

62 

21 

5 

2 

1 


10  -  7.5 

11  -  1.1 
11  -  9.5 


2636 


10  -  10.4 

11  -   8.1 

12  -   7.9 


Arithmetic 
Ability 


4 

3 

■  11 

27 

42 

72 

114 

219 

271 

513 

598 

434 

162 

lib 

36 

7 

5 

1 


2636 


10  -  10.1 

11  -   5.1 

12  -   1.8 


TABLE  IV 

CHRONOLOGICAL  AGS,  READING  AND  ARITHMETIC 
ABILITY  IN  THE  HIGH  SIXTH  GRADE 

November  1930 


Reading 

Arithmetic! 

Age  Range 

Chron.  .age 

Ability 

Ability 

18-6  and  over 

5 

18-0  to  18-5 

4 

3 

1 

17-6  to  17-11 

3 

3 

17-0  to  17-5 

3 

24 

2 

16-6  to  16-11 

9  . 

43 

10 

16-0  to  16-5 

12 

83 

31 

15-6  to  15-11 

20 

147 

59 

15-0  to  15-5 

26 

118 

85 

14-6  to  14-11 

46 

127 

126 

14-0  to  14-5 

79 

100 

113 

13-6  to  13-11 

138 

187 

202 

13-0  to  13-5 

227 

183 

229 

12-6  to  12-11 

364 

329 

345 

12-0  to  12-5 

503 

266 

305 

11-6  to  11-11 

639 

337 

479 

11-0  to  11-5 

308 

233 

301 

10-6  to  10-11 

107 

177 

146 

10-0  to  10-5 

36 

89 

53 

9-6  to   9-11 

1 

43 

26 

9-0  to  9-5 

23 

13 

8-6  to  8-11 

11 

1 

8-0  to   8-5 

. 

4 

2 

7-6  to   7-11 

1 

TOTAL 

2530 

2530 

2530 

% 

11  -  7.2 

11  -  6.4 

11  -  6.6 

Median 

12  -  1.5 

12  -  7.0 

12  -  4.3 

Q3      J 

12  -  10.5 

14  -  0.4  1 

13  -  5.4 
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TABL3  V 

CHROxTOLOGICAI  AGES  IN  THE  HIGH  THIRD,  HIGH  FOURTH, 
HIGH  FIFTH  AND  HIGH  SIXTH  GRADES 

November  19  30 


Age  Range 

Grade  3B 

Grade  4B 

F= = 

Grade  5B 

Grade  6B 

18  and  over 

5 

6 

9 

17-6  to  17-11 

2 

2 

3 

17-0  to  17-5 

1 

3 

16-6  to  16-11 

2 

4 

9 

16-0  to  16-5 

[ 

2 

8 

12 

15-6  to  15-11 

6 

9 

20 

15-0  to  15-5 

9 

6  • 

26 

14-6  to  14-11 

3 

9 

46 

14-0  to  14-5 

9 

12 

79 

13-6  to  13-11 

15 

36 

138 

13-0  to  13-5 

15 

71 

227 

12-6  to  12-11 

20 

34 

153 

364 

12-0  to  12-5 

10 

66 

211 

503 

11-6  to  11-11 

24 

114 

395 

639 

11-0  to  11-5 

54 

196 

54  b 

308 

10-6  to  10-11 

132 

402 

765 

107 

10-0  to  10-5 

192 

613 

31b 

36 

9-6  to   9-11 

426 

864 

78 

1 

9-0  to   9-5 

651 

287 

8 

8-6  to   8-11 

887 

56 

8-0  to   8-5 

268  • 

5 

7-6  to   7-11 

33 

2 

7-0  to   7-5 

7 

TOTAL 

2704 

2707 

2636 

2530 

*1 

8  -  8*0 

9  -  7.8 

10  -  7.5 

11  -  7.2 

Median 

9  -  0.9 

10  -  0.8 

11  -  1.1 

12  -  1.5 

^3 

9  -  8.1 

10  -  8.5 

11  -  9.5 

12  -  10.5 

TABLE  VI 

READING  ABILITY  IN  THE  HIGH  THIRD,  HIGH  FOURTH, 
HIGH  FIFTH  A1ID  HIGH  SIXTH  GRADES 

November  1930 


Age  Range 

Grade  3B 

Grade  4B 

Grade  5B 

Grade  6B 

18-0  to  18-5 

3 

17-6  to  17-11 

3 

17-0  to  17-5 

1 

1 

24 

16-6  to  16-11 

1 

7 

43 

16-0  to  16-5 

3 

24 

83 

15-6  to  15-11 

8 

50 

147 

15-0  to  15-5 

9 

58 

118 

14-6  to  14-11 

17 

74 

127 

14-0  to  14-5 

9 

45 

100 

13-6  to  13-11 

24 

112 

187 

13-0  to  13-5 

34 

128 

183 

12-6  to '■-12-11 

119 

268 

329 

12-0  to  1-2-5 

117 

291 

266 

11-6  to  11-11 

12 

340 

459 

337 

11-0  to  11-5 

89 

433 

39  7 

233 

10-6  to  10-11 

219 

569 

349 

177 

10-0  to-10-5 

333 

362 

166 

89 

9-6  to  9-11 

483 

272 

116 

43 

9-0  to   9-5 

494 

168 

62 

23 

8-6  to   8-11 

324 

118 

21 

11 

8-0  to   8-5 

286 

64 

5 

4 

7-6  to   7-11 

160 

18  ■.. 

2 

7-0  to   7-5 

118  ■ 

21" 

1 

6-6  to   6-11 

90 

Less  than  6-6 

96 

TOTAL 

2704 

2707 

2b36 

2530 

Ql 

8  -  3.9 

9  -  11.7 

10  -  10.4 

11  -  6.4 

Median 

9  -  2.9 

10  -  9.0 

11  -  8.1 

12  -  7.0 

Q-3 

9  -11.2 

11  -  5.6 

12  -  7.9 

14  -  0.4  1 
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TABLE  VII 

ARITHMETIC  ABILITY  IK  THE  HIGH  THIRD,  HIGH  FOURTH, 
HIGH  FIFTH  AHD  HIGH  SIXTH  GRADES 

November  1930 


Age  Range 


18-0 

17-6 

17-0 

16-6 

16-0 

15-6 

15-0 

14-6 

14-0 

13-6 

13-0 

12-6 

12-0 

11-6 

11-0 

10-6 

10-0 

9-5 

9-0 

8-6 

8-0 

7-6 

7-0 

6-6 

Less 


to  18-5 
to  17-11 
to  17-5 
to  16-11 
to  16-5 
to  15-11 
to  15-5 
to  14-11 
to  14-5 
to  13-11 
to  13-5 
to  12-11 
to  12-5 
to  11-11 
to  11-5 
to  10-11 
to  10-5 
to  9-11 
9-5 
8-11 
8-5 
7-11 
7-5 
6-11 
6 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
than  6 


TOTAL 


Median 
^3 


Grade  3B 


1 

23 

212 

357 

634 

710 

391 

184 

7-6 

57 

26 

33 


2704 


Grade  4B 


8  -  10.1 

9  -  4*5 
9  -  10.7 


1 

1 

4 

25 

173 

545 

840 

452 

339 

203 

69 

32 

10 

13 


2707 


Grade  5B 


9  -  11.6 

10  -  7.2 

11  -  0.3 


3 

11 

27 

42 

72 

114 

219 

271 

513 

598 

434 

lo2 

116 

36 

7 

5 

1 


2b36 


10  *  10.1 

11  -  5.1 

12  -  1.8 


Grade  bB 


2 

10 

31 

59 

85 

126 

113 

202 

229 

345 

305 

479 

301 

146 

53 

26 

13 

1 

2 

1 


2530 


11  -  6.6 

12  -  4.3 

13  -  5.4 
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AGE  AED  MENTAL  ABILITY  OF  PUPILS 
LEAVING  THE  HIGH  EIGHTH  GRADES  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
November  1930  Survey 


A  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  is  ad- 
ministered at  the  close  of  each  term  to  pupils  leaving 
the  high  eighth  grades  of  the  San  Francisco  elementary 
schools.   The  summaries  which  follow  deal  with  the 
chronological  ages  and  mental  abilities  of  the  pupils 
leaving  the  high  eighth  grades  to  enter  senior  high 
school  in  January  1931. 

Figure  1  shows  graphically  the  distribution 
of  chronological  and  mental  ages  of  the  1070  eighth 
grade  pupils  leaving  the  San  Francisco  elementary 
schools  at  the  end  of  the  fall  term  1930.   It  will  be 
observed  that  the  unbroken  line  representing  mental 
ages  exceeds  the  range  of  the  solid  line  representing 
chronological  ages.   The  median  of  the  mental  ages 
exceeds  that  of  the  chronological  ages  by  2.7  months. 
Pupils  entering  senior  high  school  range  in  mental 
ability  from  10  years  to  more  than  18  years.   In  terms 
of  grade  placement,  abilities  from  the  fifth  grade  of 
elementary  to  the  senior  year  of  high  school  are  pre- 
sent. 

Table  I  which  follows  shows  the  range  of 
chronological  ages  for  each  elementary  school  with  its 
respective  median.   Table  II  does  the  same  for  mental 
ages.   Great  variability  in  class  medians  is  shown. 
Mental  age  again  shows  a  wider  ..spread  than  chrono- 
logical age.   The  extent  of  this  spread  is  shown  in 
Figure  2  where  the  chronological  age  medians  and  the 
mental  age  medians  may  be  compared. 


SUMMARY  ANL  CONCLUSIONS 

lr.  The  median  mental  age  of  pupils  leaving 
the  high  eighth  grade  of  San  Francisco 
elementary  schools  is  2.7  months  higher 
than  the  median  chronological  age. 

2.  The-  range  of  mental  ability  exceeds  that 
of  chronological  age  in  pupils  of  tho 
high  eighth  grade  by  three  years. 

3.  Fifth  to  twelfth  grade  abilities  arc 
shown  by  pupils  entering  tho  senior  high 
school. 


-1- 


4.  The  above  facts  call  attention  to  the 
great  need  for  educational  guidance  in 
our  senior  high  schools. 

5.  The  large  number  of  pupils  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale  should  not  only  be 
limited  in  their  election  of  subjects 
but  placed  in  classes  carefully  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  needs  and  abilities. 

6.  The  spread  of  ages  and  abilities  shown  in 
this  summary  demands  a  high  school  cur- 
riculum not  only  rich  in  its  offerings 
but  sufficiently  flexible  for  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  such  a  widely  varying 
group . 
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READING  ABILITY  IK  THE  LOW  SECOND  GRADE 
AS  MEASURED  BY  THE 
GATES  PRIMARY  READING  TESTS 

Pall  Term  -  1931 

The  earliest  survey  of  achievement  in  the  San  Francisco 
public  schools  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  low  second  grade,  when  each 
pupil  is  tested  in  two  phases  of  reading.   This  summary  deals  with 
the  reading  ability  of  the  pupils  leaving  the  low  second  grade  as  de- 
termined by  the  average  of  the  scores  made  on  Types  2  and  3  of  the 
Gates  Primary  Reading  Test.   Type  2  measures  ability  to  read  words, 
phrases  and  sentences.  Type  3  measures  the  ability  to  read  paragraphs 
of  directions. 

Table  I  which  follows  shows  how  the  pupils  of  the  low  sec- 
ond grade  are  distributed  in  chronological  age  and  reading  ability. 
The  intervals  at  the  left  indicate  the  range  of  chronological  age  and 
reading  ability.   The  summary  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  gives  the 
median  and  the  upper  and  lower  limit  of  the  middle  50  per  cent,  Qj_ 
and  0,3  respectively.  The  median  chronological  age  of  the  pupils  tested 
is  7  years  5.3  months*   The  youngest  quarter  of  the  pupils  are  below 
7  years  2.5  months  in  chronological  age  while  the  oldest  quarter  ex- 
ceed 7  years  10.8  months.   Fifty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  included 
within  an  age  span  of  8.3  months.   The  reading  age  median  of  7  years 
7  months  exceeds  the  chronological  age  median  by  1.7  months..   The 
highest  quarter  of  the  pupils  reach  or  exceed  abilities  of  8  years 
2.6  months  while  the  lowest  quarter  fail  to  reach  a  reading  age  of 
7  years  1.6  months. 

While  the  median  reading  ability  exceeds  the  chronological 
age  norm,  the  standard  to.be  expected -'of  low  second  grade  pupils,  the 
lowest  quarter  will  find  difficulty  in  the  work  of  the  next  grade  and 
will  succeed  only  with  definite  remedial  treatment.   The  400  pupils 
making  up  the  lowest  eighth  in  reading  ability  do  not  show  sufficient 
ability  for  success  beyond  the  high  first  grade.   Approximately  half 
of  these  failed  to  score  on  one  or  both  of  their  tests,  which  would 
indicate  that  they  are  in  so  far  as  the  test  can  determine  ,"non- readers". 
These  pupils  of-  exceptionally  low  reading  ability  appear  most  frequent- 
ly in  scnools  having" large  foreign  populations,  but  scattered  cases 
exist  throughout  the  city. 

Chart  I  upon  which  the  chronological  and  reading  age  medians 
of  75  schools  are  distributed,  calls  attention  to  the  wide  variability 
existing  in  the  low  second  grades  of  the  city.   At  one  extreme,  we  find 
the  median  reading  age  high  enough  for  success  in  the  high  third  grade. 
At  the  other,  ability  to  succeed  in  the  low  second  is  doubtful.   The 
spread  of  chronological  ages  is  not  so  great;  however,  more  than  a 
year's  difference  exists  between  the  medians  of  the  oldest  and  young- 
est classes, 
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TABLE  I 


Chronological  Age  and  Reading 
Ability  in  the  Low  Second  Grade 

November  1930 


Age  Range 

Chron.  Age 

Reading  Age 

11-6  and  over 
11-3  to  11-5 
11-0  to  11-2 
10-9  to  10-11 
10-6  to   10-8 
10-3  to   10-5 
10-0  to   10-2 
9-9  to   9-11 
9-6  to   9-8 
9-3  to   9-5 
9-0  to   9-2 
8-9  to   8-11 
8-6  to   8-8 
8-3  to    8-5 
8-0  to   8-2 
7-9  to    7-11 
7-6  to    7-8 
7-3  to    7-5 
7-0  to    7-2 
6-9  to    6-11 
6-6  to    6-8 
Under     6-6 

6 

2 

4 

4 

6 

10 

18 

28 

40 

83 

113 

161 

212 

341 

527 

792 

660 

■  149 

31 

9 

2 

34 
256 
173 
208 
132 
274 
293 
465 
369 
558 
212 

39 
181 

Total 

3196 

3196 

Qi 

Median 
Q3 

Yrs.  Mos. 

7  -  2.5 
7  -  5.3 
7  -«10  ;5 

Yrs .  Mos . 

7  -  1.6 
7-7.0 

8  -  2*6 

»  i  i  »  i  .ii 

CHART  I 


Distribution  of  Chronological  and  Reading  Age 
Medians  in  the  Low  Second  Grade  -  73  Schools 

November  -  1930 


— . . 

*     \ '                                     •  \ 

Yrs.  Mos. 

Median  Ohron.  Ages 

'Median.  Read.  Ages' 

8  -  5  4* 

xxxxx  '        ■ 

8  -  5  ••• 

1                                  ! 

t 

8-4 

X 

x               J 

'  8'  -  3 

8'  -  2 

X 

xxx  ,'■•''■         ■ 

8-1 

XX               *. 

8-0 

•XX 

":7  •-  .11 

xx    '    ,-'•••: 

y.XXXXXXX 

7'-*  10 

xx .    -'"'••"-:: 

XXXXX 

.7  *--9 

xxxxxx 

XX 

7  -  -8 

■xxxxxxxx 

xxxx 

7  -  -7 

xxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

7-6 

xxxxxxxxxx 

XXXX- 

7-5 

XXXXXXXXXXXX 

XXXX-  • 

7-4 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxx::xxxx 

!  xxxxx 

7-3 

xxxxx 

xxxxxx 

7-2 

XX 

XXXXXXXX 

7-1 

xxx 

7-0 

* 

X' 

7  -  0  — 

• 

•  X 

Ql 

;.  7  yr.s.^  .3.9-  mos.- 

:  7  yrs .  3f4  mos,  ■. 
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San  Francisco  is  aware  that  one  of  its  major  problems  is 
to  provide  pupils  from  non-English  speaking  homes  with  a  reading 
comprehension  that  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands  of  each  suc- 
cessive grade.   In  order  to  overcome  this  handicap  a  remedial  pro- 
gram has  been  set  into  action  which  will  reach  every  pupil  of  low 
reading  ability  in  the  primary  grades,  regardless  of  the  source  of 
his  disability. 

The  steps  in  this  remedial  program  follow: 

1.  Selecting  pupils  who  are  slow  in  learning 
to  read,  on  the  basis  of  objective  tests. 

2.  Discovering  the  cause  or  causes  of  their 
reading  disability. 

3.  Providing  teachers  with  aids  and  materials 
to  raise  the  achievement  of  the  pupils. 

The  records  of  the  primary  reading  tests  are  analyzed  and 
summarized  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  Miss  Estos,  Acting  Supervisor  of  the  Pri- 
mary Grades,  every  school  has  been  notified  relative  to  the  low  read- 
ing abilities  among  the  pupils  tested.  More  than  a  hundred  primary 
teachers  have  enrolled  in  extension  courses  in  which  reading  ability 
in  the  primary  grades  is  being  stressed. 

By  our  semi-annual  survey  of  reading  ability  in  the  low 
sacond  grade  we  hope  to  reach  every  pupil  in  the  San  Francisco  pub- 
lic schools  who  is  in  naed  of  special  remedial  attention  in  reading. 
ViThile  wo  cannot  hope  to  bring  .every  pupil  to  normal  reading  ability 
we  feel  that  every  pupil  will  be  given  an-  opportunity  to  develop  to 
the  limit  of  his  general  ability,  under  our  present  program. 

Through  this  city-wide  remedial  program  in  the  field  of 
primary  reading,  it  is  believed  that  many  failures  will  be  averted 
and  that  the  standard  of  ell  v/ork  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  will 
be  raised.   The  -teachers  who  are  participating  in  this  program  are  to 
be  commended  on  their  interest  and  effort  in  this  very  worth  while 
enterprise.   Wc  hop^  at  a  later  date  to  shew  them  the  favorable  re- 
sults of  their  good  work. 
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THE  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION  FOR  APPLICANTS 
FOR  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  POSITIONS 

In  April,  1931,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  adop- 
ted a  plan  of  teacher  selection  for  the  secondary  schools  which  in- 
cluded a  written  examination.   The  plan  was  to  replace  a  method  of 
selection  based  on  credential  rating,  successful  experience  and  a 
personal  interview.   The  addition  of  the  written  examination  will 
make  the  basis  of  selection  of  secondary  teachers  resemble  that  used 
for  the  elementary  teachers  and  which  ha3  been  practiced  successfully 
for  several  years. 


fields 


The  written  examination  as  approved,  covered  the  following 

a.  English  Usage 

b.  The  World  Today 

c.  School  and  Classroom  Procedure 

Each  examination  carried  a  value  of  100  points  on  the 
total  competitive  examination,  bearing  the  following  relation  to  the 
total: 

1.  Written  Examination  "  300  points 

2.  Amount  of  Training  and  Experience  200    " 

3.  Quality  of  Training  and  Experience  300    " 

4.  Personal  Interviews  200    " 

Total       1000  points 

While  each  applicant  who  waa  not  already  employed  by  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Schools  was  required  to  take  this  examination, 
the  record  made  was  compared  only  with  applicants  in  his  own  field, 
i.  e.,   English  teachers  competed  only  with  English  teachers,  indus- 
trial arts  teachers  with  industrial  arts  teachers,  etc.   The  com- 
bined rating  on  sections  1,  2,  and  3  above,  determined  the  candi- 
dates' eligibility  to  the  oral  examination.   Two  time 3  the  number 
estimated  to  be  needed  for  each  subject  will  be  chosen  from  those 
standing  highest  in  each  subject  list. 
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Construction  of  the  Written  Examination 

The  written  examination  \;as  constructed  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  deputy  superintendents,  and  the  Department  of 
Research,   The  steps  in  the  construction  of  the  examination  follow: 

1;   Each  of  the   three  fields  to  be  covered  was 

broken  into  iogical  and  convenient  units  by  the 
director  of  the  research  department. 

Zi     Each  member  of  the  research  staff  was  assigned 
units  from  each  of  the  three  fields  with  the 
instruction  to  write  at  least  two  times  the 
number  of  questions  needed.   These  questions 
were  to  be  of  the  objective  type. 

3.  The  deputy  superintendents  then  selected  from 
the  total  number  of  questions,  the  number  to 
be  included  in  the  examination  in  its  final 
form.  The  final  form  contained  100  questions 
in  each  of  the  three  fields. 

4.  The  examination  was  then  approved  by  the  super- 
intendent. 


Administration  of  Examination 


The  examination  was  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Per- 
sonnel at  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Hay  16,  1931.   There  were 
656  applicants  competing.   Candidates  for  positions  in  each  of  the 
following  fields  were  present: 

Drawing  and  Art  Library 

Commercial  Mathematics 

English  Choral  Music 

Social  Sciences  Instrumental  Music 

Home  Economics  Boys'  Physical 
French  Education 

Italian  Girls'  Physical 
Spanish  Education 

Latin  Science 

German  Industrial  Arts 

No  names  appeared  on  the  examination  papers,  the  only 
identification  being  a  code  number  which  corresponded  to  the  can- 
didate's name  in  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  the  same  number. 
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Treatment  of  Results 

The  correction  of  papers  was  carried  on  by  the  clerical 
assistants  of  the  research  department  under  the  supervision  of  a 
staff  member.   Sach  paper  was  corrected  by  two  scorers  independent- 
ly, and  a  third,  final  chock  was  added  by  a  third  person.  These 
precautions  added  to  an  examination  which  in  its  initial  form  is 
purely  objective,  insure  absolute  accuracy  of  results. 

After  the  papers  'were  corrected,  the  raw  scores  made  by 
the  applicants  were  distributed  in  order  to  find  the  range  and  the 
extent  of  abilities  in  each  of  the  three  fields.  Figure  I,  which 
follows,  shows  this  distribution.   (See  Figure  I,  next  page.) 


follow: 


The  medians  and  the  complete  ranges  of  the  examinations 

Median 
Subject  Score       Range  of  Score 

English  61  ■  12  to  93 

The  World  Today  54  17  to  86 
Teaching  Method 

and  Procedure  36  0  to  70 

In  order  to  give  these  examinations  equal  weight  in  the 
total  examination  they  were  re-distributed  on  the  plan  utilized  in 
the  elementary  examination.  Under  this  plan  the  following  distri- 
bution is  made : 

Final  Grade  Per  Cent 

5 
10 
10 
10 
15 
15 
10 
10 
10 

5 

This  will  give  the  highest  raw  score  in  each  examination 
a  final  grade  of  100;  the  median  score,  75;  and  the  lowest  score, 
50. 

The  distributions  which  follow  show  the  raw  scores  with 
their  equivalents,  end  the  nature  of  the  distribution  from  which 
they  were  derived. 
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Distribution  of  Raw  Scores  According  to 


Percentage  Distribution  Method 

Used  in 

Element 

tary 

Teachers f  Examinations 

I-  ENGLISH  USAGE 

Raw 

Final 

Fre- 

Raw 

Final 

Fre- 

Score 

Score 

quency   Distribution 

Score 

s  Score 

quenc 

y  Distribution 

93 

100 

1 

60 

74 

liT" 

91 

99 

1 

59 

73 

20 

-.  r-  .4 

90 

98.5 

1 

58 

72 

19 

15% 

89 

98 

5 

>          5% 

33   (95-100) 

57 

71.5 

25 

>  102 

(70-74) 

88 

97.5 

4 

56 

71 

12 

87 

97 

1 

55 

70 

10 

86 

96.5 

7 

85 

96 

10 

54 

69 

19 

10% 

84 

95 

-2, 

53 

68 

12 

52 

67 

10 

*  62 

(65-69) 

83 

94 

6 

51 

66 

21  j 

82 

93.5 

4 

• 

81 

93 

6 

50 

64 

10 

80 

92.5 

6 

>                   10% 

49 

63 

10 

79 

92 

8 

65   (90-94) 

48 

62.5 

9  J 

> 

10% 

78 

91.5 

10 

47 

62 

11 

77 

91 

10 

46 

61.5 

14 

66 

(60-64) 

76 

90 

-3* 

45 
44 

61 
60 

3 
9 

75 

89 

1Q 

43 

59.5 

6 

74 

88 

11 

„   •      100 

42 

59 

10 

73 

87 

18 

65   (85-89) 

41 

58.5 

8 

72 

86 

15 

40 

58 

9 

m  '**.-*? 

■■■> 

39 
38 

57.5 
57 

3 
5 

>  63 

10% 

(55-59) 

71 

84 

13 

37 

56.5 

8 

70 

83 

19 

10J6 

36- 

56 

7 

69 

82 

20 

>  68   (80-84) 

35 

55.5 

3 

68 

81 

16 

34 

33 
32 

55 

54.5 

54 

5 

-4 

6 

2 

67 

79 

15 

31 

53.5 

3 

66 

78 

15 

30 

53 

1 

5% 

65 

77.5 

21 

?                  15J8 

29 

52.5 

4 

64 

77 

10 

28 

52 

3 

>30 

(50-54) 

63 

76.5 

12 

101   (75-79) 

27 

51.5 

2 

62 

76 

15 

26 

51 

2 

61 

75 

13 

\ 

22 
21- 

50.5 

50 

1 
6 
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Distribution  of  Raw  Scores  According;  to 
Percentage  Distribution  Method  Used  in  Element cry 
Teachers'  Examinations 


II  -  THE  WORLD  TODaY 


Raw    Final   Fre- 

Score  Score  quency  Distribution 


Raw   Final   Fro- 
Score  Score  quency  Distribution 


86 
85 
84 
83 
82 
81 
80 
79 
78 
77 
76 

75 
74 
73 
72 
71 
70 
69 

63 
67 

66 
65 
64 

63 

62 
61 
60 

59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 


100 
99.5 
99 

98.5 
98 

97.5 
97 

96.5 
96 

95.5 
95 

94 

93.5 

93 

92.5 

92 

91 

90 

89 
88 
87 
86 
85 

84 
83 
82 
81 

80 
79 

78 

77 
76 
75 


5% 
33  (95-100) 


10$ 

62  (90-94) 


10^, 

65  (85-89) 


10% 
63  (80-84) 


>7  (75-79) 


53 
52 
51 
50 
49 
48 

47 

46 
45 
44 

43 
42 
41 

40 


39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 

32 

31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23. 


74 
73 
72 
71 
70 
69 

68 
67 
66 
65 

63 

62 
61 
60 


54.5 

54 

53.5 

53 

Oaj  •  o 

52 

51.5 

51 

50.5 

50 


15°o 
15 f   99  (70-74) 

I 


22 

12> 

181  67   (65-69) 


10% 


10% 
lOJ  63   (60-64) 


59 

8 

58 

7 

57.5 

7 

57 

12 

56.5 

7 

56 

10 

55 

6 

> 


10£ 

65   (55-59) 


(50-54) 
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Distribution  of  Raw  Scores  According  to 

Percentage  Distribution  Method  Used  in  Elementary 

Teachers'  Examination 


III  -  TEACHING  METHOD  AND  PROCEDURE 


Raw   Final   Fre- 
Score  Score  quency 


Distribution 


Raw  Final 
Score  Score 


Fre- 
quency 


Distribution 


70 
66 
64 
63 
62 
61 
60 
59 
58 
57 
56 

55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
50 
49 


43 
47 
46 
45 


44 
43 
42 
41 


40 
33 
38 
37 
36 


100 
99.5 
99 

98.5 
98 

97.5 
97 

96.5 
96 

95.5 
95 

94 

93 

92.5 

92 

91.5 

91 

90 


1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
5 
3 
2 
4 
3 

8 
9 
5 
8 

12 

10 

i2-' 


> 


88 

16 

37 

17 

86 

15 

85 

12 

— > 

84 

19 

83 

16 

82 

17 

81 

14 

■^ 

79 

15 

7?, 

20 

77 

24 

76 

20 

75 

21 

> 


34 


5  ^o 
(95-100) 


63 


10$ 

(90-94) 


6b 


66 


10$ 

(85-89) 


10$ 

(80-84) 


100  (75-79) 


35 
34 
33 
32 
31 

30 
29 
28 
27 

26 
25 
24 
23 
22 

21 

20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13' 
12 
11 

9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 


74 
73 
72 
71 
70 

69  " 
68 
67 
66 

65 
64 
63 
62 
61 

60 

59.5 

59 

58.5 

58 

57.5 

57 

56.5 

56 

55.5 

55 

54.5 

53.5 

55 

52.5 


21 
21 
23  > 
16 
14 

26 
18 
16] 
A4.J 

.16 

7 
12 
15 

10 

7 
6 
9 
10 
6 
2 
8 
5 
4 
5 
3 

£< 

4 
2 
2 
3 
5 


51.5 

4 

51 

2 

50.5 

3 

50 

7 

15$ 

95  (70-74) 


10% 
67  (65-69) 


10$ 

67  (60-64) 


10# 

65  (55-59) 


33 


(50-54) 
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After  the   completion  of  the  steps  herein  described, 
the  personnel  department  will   combine    the   written,  examination 
record  with  the  applicant's  other  ratings  in  order  to  determine 
those  eligible   to  the   oral  examination. 
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July  15,  1931 


RESUME  OF  ACTIVITIES  -  1930-1931 


The  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service  is  the 
fact-finding  department  of  the  public  schools.   The  department  aims 
to  cooperate  with  members  of  the  Superintendent's  staff,  principals, 
and  teachers.  All  activities  of  the  department  are  initiated  by  the 
superintendent,  by  deputy  superintendents,  or  by  the  director.   The 
following  report  is  a  summary  of  activities  for  the  fiscal  year  1930-51, 

Specific  Functions 

Compilation  of  annual,  federal,  state,  and  city  reports. 

Enrollment  and  attendance  statistics, and  child  accounting. 

Administrative  research. 

Building  surveys,  building  program  analyses,  and  evalua- 
tion of  school  building  plans. 

Measurement  of  curriculum  achievement. 

Research  in  curriculum  revision. 

Text  book  appraisal. 

Experimental  studies  in  teaching  procedure. 

Comprehensive  achievement  end  mental  surveys. 

Tests  and  measurements. 

Classification  and  grouping  of  pupils. 

Personnel  research. 

Training  of  teaching  staff  in  the  use  of  standard  intelli- 
gence and  achievement  tests. 

The  Superintendent's  annual  report  for  the  y^ar  ending  June 
50,  1930,  pages  52  and  55,  gives  an  account  of  the  department's  activ- 
ities for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1950. 

The  following  studies  have  been  completed  during  the  year, 
July  1,  1930— June  30,  1931. 

I.    ENROLLMENT,  ATTENDANCE,  CHILD  ACCOUNTING 

1.  Interpretations  of  attendance  statistics. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  annual  reports  to  the  federal  government, 
state  department  of  education,  and  superintendent's  office. 

3.  Summary  of  attendance  statistics,  1919-20  to  1929-30. 

4.  Promotion  and  non-promotion  reports  of  elementary  pupils 
for  the  years  1929-30  and  1950-51. 

5.  Reorganization  of  the  method  of  handling  monthly  statis- 
tical reports. 

6.  Comparative  summaries  of  attendance  figures. 

7.  Monthly  comparison  of  per  cents  of  attendance  by  schools. 

-  1  - 


II.   BUILDING  SURVEYS,   BUILDING  PROGRAM  ANALYSES,  and 
EVALUATION  OF  BUILDING  PLANS.         "     """ 


for  Bernal  junior 
for  George  Washingr 


1.  Survey  of  elementary  school  building  needs. 

2.  A  study  of  the  utilization  of  San  Francisco  high  school 
buildings. 

3.  Study  of  the  elementary  school  building  needs  in  Miraloma 
Park. 

4.  A  study  of  the  advisability  of  the  need  for  retention  of 
the  Hillcrest  school  and  the  Twin  Peaks  school. 

5.  Survey  of  Daniel  v/'ebster  building  needs. 

6.  Survey  of  Longfellow  school  building  needs. 

7.  Study  of  factors  bearing  on  the  size  of  the  Horace  Mann 
school. 

8.  Survey  to  determine  facilities  required 
high  school. 

9.  Survey  to  determine  facilities  required 
ton  high  school. 

10.  Survey  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  accommodations. 

11.  Evaluation  of  the  plans  for  Bernal  junior  high  school. 

12.  Evaluation  of  the  plans  for  Matt  I.  Sullivan  school. 

13.  Evaluation  of  the  preliminary  sketches  of  George  Washington 
high  school. 

14.  Study  of  the  possibility  of  abandonment  of  Bernal  school. 

15.  Study  of  the  possibility  of  transfer  of  grades  7-8  from 
Laguna  Honda  to  Columbus  school. 

16.  Survey  of  the  educational  and  architectural  features  of  new 
schools. 

III.   SURVEYS  (PUPIL  PROGRESS,  MENTAL.  AND  ACHIEVEMENT) 

1.  Completion. of  Garfield. school  survey. 

2.  Survey  of  Guadalupe  school. 
3;  Survey  of  Ethan  Allan  school. 

IV.      ADMINISTRATIVE   STUDIES   AND  SURVEYS 


1. 
2. 


4. 


Revision  of  school  department  organization  chart. 
A  study  of  the  rating'of  San  Francisco  high  schools  by  the 
University  of  California. 

Development  and  distribution  of  publicity  materials,  data, 
and  figures  to  San  Francisco  civic  organizations  request- 
ing the  same. 

Development  of  statistical  material  for  the  Ten  Years  of 
Progress  handbook,  published  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
September,  1930. 

Study  regarding  locks  for  lockers  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools . 

Study  of  all  student  expenses,  fees,  deposits,  contributions, 
and  fines  incidental  to  attendance  in  public  schools. 
Study  of  mid-morning  lunch  service  with  survey  of  under- 
nourished children  served  and  number  eligible  for  service 
but  not  included  in  present  service. 
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IV.  ADMINISTRATIVE  STUDIES  .sND  SURVEYS  -  Continued 

8.  Assignment  of  students  to  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
(Under  direction  of  Deputy  Superintendent  John  C.  McGlade) 

9.  Study  of  charter  provisions  for  freeholders. 

10.  Summary  of  activities  of  San  Francisco  Research  Department 
in  Secondary  Education,  1929-1930,  for  California  Quarterly 
of  Secondary  Education. 

11.  Development  of  transfer  blank  for  elementary  schools. 

12.  Survey  for  purpose  of  establishing  the  tenth  year  at  Fran- 
cisco Junior  High  School. 

13.  Report  of  size  of  classes  for  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior. 

14.  Survey  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  vice  principal. 

15.  Survey  of  the  work  of  the  opportunity  teacher. 

16.  Survey  of  the  work  of   the  kindergarten. 

17.  Cooperating  with  Chief  Deputy  Sup't  A.  J.  Cloud  and  deputies 
in  a  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

18.  Cooperating  with  and  directing  a  committee  making  study  of 
a  pre-vocational  junior  high. 

19.  Directing  a  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  cumulative  rec- 
ord card  for  elementary  schools. 

20.  Preparing  resume  of  statistics  of  State  Office  for  1927-28. 

21.  Preparing  cumulative  record  card. 

22.  Preparing  a  bulletin  of  high  school  program  offerings. 

23.  Completing  study  of  teacher  load. 

24.  Making  a  synopsis  of  code  regulations. 

25.  Boundary  adjustment  study  -  Grant,  Emerson,  and  Pacific 
Heights  schools. 

26.  Preparing  report  on  attendance  of  afternoon  kindergarten. 

27.  Preparing  a  plan  of  salary  schedule  hurdles  cooperating  with 
Chief  Deputy  Sup't  Cloud  and  Deputy  Sup't  Nolan. 

28.  Preparing;  a  plan  of  secondary  teacher  appointments,  cooperat- 
ing with  Deputy  Sup't  Nolan,  Dr.  Dickson,  Dr.  Proctor,  and 
Mr.  Snow. 

29.  Making  a  study  of  the  educational  program  of  other  cities. 

30.  Making  a  study. of  elementary  school  boundaries  in  order  to 
remove  some  overlapping. 

V.  CURRICULUM  REVISION 

(Cooperating  with  Chief  Deputy  Sup't  A.  J.  Cloud) 

1.  Revision  of  Continuation  School  handbook. 

2.  Reorganisation  of  C-ough  School  curriculum. 

3.  Physical  Education  and  Health  (grades  4-5-6)  . 

4.  Music  (grades  4-5-6). 

5.  Language  (grades  4-5-6) . 

VI.   PERSONNEL  RESEARCH 

1.  Personnel  studies  regarding  training  and  experience  of 
teachers . 

2.  Preparation,  scoring,  and  treatment  of  results  of  teacher 
examinations . 
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VII.   TESTING  PROGRAM,  1950-1951 

June,  1951,  marked,  the  close  of  San  Francisco's  most  suc- 
cessful year  in   the  field  of  measurement  of  pupil  ability  and 
achievement.   Success  in  this  field  does  not  rest  upon  the  number 
pupils  tested  nor  the  types  of  achievement  measured,  but  upon 
provement  of  instruction  resulting  from  the  knowledge  gained, 
unit  of  the  testing  program  is  organized  with  the  improvement 
struction  as  its  major  objective. 


of 
the  im- 
Svery 
improvement  of  in- 


The  tabular  statement  v/hich  follows  shows  the  type  and 
number  of  tests  given  during  the  school  year  1950-1951  as  part  of  the 
general  testing  program. 

Type  and. Number  of  Tests  Given  During  the  School  Y^ar 

1950-1951 

General  Testing  Program 

(45,101  pupils  in  kindergarten  to  ninth  grade,  inclusive) 


Grade 

Date 

Mental 

Tests 

Heading 
Tests 

Arithmetic 
Tests 

'Spelling 
Tests 

Total  Tests 
Given 

Kindergarten 

Nov . 
May 

2064 
2806 

— 

— 

— 

2064 
2S06 

Lot/  First 

Aug. 

Jan. 

1031 
1402 

- 

- 

— 

1031 
1402 

Low  Second 

Nov. 
May 

5478 
2757 

5478 
27  57 

— 

— 

6956 
5514 

High  Third 

Nov. 
Hay 

2812 
3285 

2812 
5285 

2812 
5285 

2812 
5285 

11243 
15140 

High  Fourth 

Nov. 

I.  ay 

™" 

2712 

5445 

2712 

5445 

.. 

5424 
6890 

High  Fifth 

Nov. 
May 

— 

2730 
•  5407  " 

2750 
5407 

— 

5460 

651 4 

High  Sixth 

Nov. 
Hay 

2588 
3093 

2588 
3095 

2588 
5093 

— 

7764 
9279 

*Eigh  Fighth 

Nov. 
Flay 

1079 
1259 

1239 

1239 

1259 

107^ 
4956 

*High  Finth 

Nov. 
Fay 

1285 
1390 

— 

— 

• 

1283 
1890 

Tests  C-iven 

50,807 

31,546 

25,511 

7,336 

95,000 

*High  eighth  grade  pupils  leaving  elementary  schools  and  high  ninth 
grade  pupils  leaving  junior  high  schools  only. 

In  .addition  to  the  above  general  program,  the  Department  of 
Educational  Research  and  Service  has  cooperated  with  deputy  super- 
intendents, supervisors,  and  principals  wherever  further  testing  might 
contribute  to  pupil  progress.  Among  these  special  programs,  the  follow- 
ing have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  improved  classification 
or  improved  instruction: 


_  A      _ 


1.  Diagnostic  reading  tests  given  to  pupils  of  low  reading  ability 
in  the  primary  grades.  These  were  used,  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  a  remedial  reading  program. 

2.  Achievement  tests  given  to  pupils  of  the  Ungraded  Primary. 

3.  Mental  tests  given  to  all  pupils  enrolled  in  classes  for  the  cor- 
rection of  speech  defects. 

4.  Achievement  tests  given  to  all  pupils  of  the  Sunshine  School  for 
the  physically  handicapped. 

5.  A  reading  and  arithmetic  survey  of  the  Gough  School  for  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing  children. 

6.  Mental,  reading,  and  arithmetic  tests  given  to  all  pupils  enter- 
ing the  Aptos,  and  Presidio  junior  high  schools,  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  grouping  for  instructional  purposes. 

7.  Diagnoses  of  arithmetic  ability  in  Francisco  Junior  High  School. 

8.  Survey  of  arithmetic  ability  in  Horace  Mann  Junior  High  School. 

9.  Complete  achievement  survey  of  all  pupils  leaving  the  high  eighth 
grade  of  elementary  school  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  high 
school  achievement  study. 

10.  Survey  of  spelling  ability  in  the  2B  and  3A  grades  in  ten  schools. 

11.  Survey  of  abilities  of  the  North  Beach  pupils,  6B  grade. 

12.  Selection  of  pupils  for  special  promotion. 

13.  Classification  of  pupils  of  Park  Presidio  and  Aptos  junior  high 
schools. 

14.  Selection  of  pupils  under  state  age  to  determine  eligible  to  1A. 

15.  Formulation  and  direction  of  testing  program  in  English  at  3alboa 
High  School. _ 

Principals  having  special  problems  in  classification  of 
pupils  hove  been  encouraged  to  call  upon  the  Department  of  Educational 
Research  and  Service  for  assistance.   This  service  has  been  extended 
to  elementary  end  junior  high  schools. 

The  results  of  the  testing  program  ere  made  available  to 
principals  and  teachers  through  the  bulletin  which  is  published  by  the 
Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service  during  the  school  year. 
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VIII.   STUDIES  IF  PROGRESS 

1.  Construction  of  junior  high  school  achievement  tests  in 
English,  mathematics,  general  science,  and  social  science. 

2.  Prediction  study  to  determine  achievement  in  first  year  of 
high  school. 

3.  Plan  for  more  complete  utilization  of  test  results. 
IX.   BULLETINS  ISSUED 


No. 


Date 


Title 


No.  of 
Pases 


17  Aug.  1,  1930 

18  Sept.  1930 

19  Sept.  1930 

20  Oct.  1930 


21   Nov.    1930 


22   Nov-.    1930 


23   Dec.    1930 


24   Jan.    1931 


25   Feb.     1931 


Acceleration  and  Retardation,  sen 
Francisco  Public  Schools  -  a  Com- 
parison of  1929-1930  with  1928-1929 

Garfield  School  Survey 

Summary  of  Testing  Program  -  "End  of 
Spring  Term,  1930,   (High  Third  Grade) 

Summary  of  Testing  Program  (End  of 
Spring  Term,  1930) 

I.  Utilization  of  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments in  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools. 

II.   Reading  and  Arithmetic  Abilities  in 
the  High  Fourth,  High  Fifth,  and 
High  Sixth  Grades. 

Utilization  of  San  Francisco  High  School 
Buildings 

Reading  Ability  in  the  Low  Second  Grade 
as  Measured  by  the  Gates  Primary  Rending 
Test 

Promotion  and  Non-Promotion  of  Elemen- 
tary Pupils,  1929-1950. 

A  Study  of  the  Age  and  Ability  of  Pupils 
Entering  and  Leaving  Junior  High  School 
(Fall,  1950) . 

Survey  of  achievement  in  the  San  Fr:n- 
cisco  Public  Schools  (H3-H4-H5-H6) , 
Fall,  1930. 


17 
35 

9 

20 


24 

4 
7 

12 

15 
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No. 


Date 


Title 


No.  of 
Pages 


26   Mar.   1931 


27   Mar.   1931 


Age  and  Mental  Ability  of  Pupils 
Leaving  High  Eighth  Grades  of  San 
Francisco  Elementary  Schools  -  1930 

Reading  Ability  in  Low  Second  Grade 
as  Measured  by  the  Gates  Primary 
Reading  Test  -  Spring,  1931 


X.   QUESTIONNAIRES  ANSWERED 
Received  from 

National  Education  Association 
Washington,   D.  C. 

Forest  Avenue  High  School, 
Dallas,   Texas 

The  School  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Boston, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Committee  on  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Citrus  Union  High  School  and 
Junior  College, 
Glendora,  Calif. 

Compton  Union  High  School,- 
Compton,   California 


Subject 


Organization  of  Research  De- 
partments in  the  United  States 

Counseling  of  Failing  Pupils 


Teaching  Participation  in  Test- 
ing Programs 


Subjects  Required  and  Electives 
in  San  Francisco  Junior  High 
Schools.  Tiric  Allotments 

Work  of  San  Francisco  Committee 
on  Testing 

Information  Regarding  Sex  Edu- 
cation in  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools 

Information  Regarding  General 
Science  in  Grades  7-8-9   of 
San  Francisco  Junior  High 
Schools 


University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  Calif, 


Susanville  Elementary  Schools 
Susanville,  California 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Age-grade  Distribution  -  Ele- 
mentary, Junior  High,  and  Senior 
High  Schools 

Data  on  Work  of  Committee  on 
Report  Cards 

Desirable  Types  f  Studies  for 
Inclusion  in  Government  Bulle- 
tin on  Research 
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X.      QUESTIONNAIRES  ANSWERED  -  Continued 


Received  from 


Subject 


Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.  C. 

State  Normal  School, 
Frost burg,  Maryland 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Canton,  Ohio 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Long  Beach,  California 


The  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Public  School  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore  Maryland 

Industrial  Art  Department, 
University  High  School 
Iowa  State  University 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Long  Beach,  California 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,' Cal. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Division  of  Research,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction, 
Honolulu,   T.  H. 

Board  of  Education, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Rule  Junior  High  School, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 


Data  for  National  Survey  of 
Secondary  Education 

Objectives  in  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments 

Use  of  Tests  in  San  Francisco 
Public  Schools 

Salaries  of  Personnel  on  Cen- 
tral Administrative  Staff,  Re- 
search Assistants,  High  School 
Counselors,  High  School  Deans 
of  Girls 

Percentage  of  San  Francisco 
High  School. Pupils  Taking  Com- 
mercial Courses 

Salary  Schedule 


Industrial  Art  Course  of  Study 


Test  in  Botany 


..Standardized  Tests  -  Methods 
Used  in  Selection  of  Textbooks 
and  Classroom  Material  and  Sup- 
plies 

Comparative  Material  to  Aid  in 
Survey  of  Public  Schools  of 
City  of  Buffalo,  New  York 

Teacher  Load  and  Size  of  Classes 


Method  of  Textbook  Selection 


General  Science  Course  -  Grades 
7-8-9 
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X.   QUESTIONNAIRES  ANSWERED  -  Continued 


Received  from 


State  Department  of  Education 
Sacramento,  California 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,   D.C. 


California  Taxpayers'  Associa- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Subject 


Board  of  Education, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


National  Education  Association, 
Washington,  D..  C. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington ,  D.C. 

The  Educational  Commission  of 
California  Taxpayers'  Asso- 
ciation 

Board  of  Education, 

City  of  New  York  ...   >  - 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,   D.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Kings  County,  Hanf ord ,  Calif, 

School  of  Education, 
Indiana  University, 
Eloomington,  Indiana 

Division  of  Education, 
Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  Now  York 

National  Education  Association, 
Washington,   D.  C. 


Information  on  Mental  Hygiene 
Work  in  San  Francisco 

Report  on  Administrative  Of- 
ficers in  San  Francisco  School 
Department 

Average  Daily  Attendance  in  Ele- 
mentary, Junior  High,  and  Senior 
High  Schools  -  Total  Expendi- 
tures and  Teachers'  Salaries, 
Elementary  and  Senior  High 

Per  Cents  of  Total  Population  of 
City  Enrolled  in  Pa'olic  Day 
Schools  -  U.  S,  Census  Years 
1910,  1920,  and  1930 

Report  on  Character  Education 
for  the  1932  Yearbook  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence 

Information  Concerning  Excep- 
tional Children 

Average  Daily  Attendance  - 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School 


Courses  of  Study  for  Rapid  Ad- 
vance Classes 

Secondary  School  Curriculum 


Information  Regarding  Reading 
Survey 

Information  Regarding  Education- 
al Research  Bureau 


Fusion  Courses  in  Social  Studies 


Size  of  Classes,  Elementary, 
Junior,  and  Senior  High  Schools 
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PRINCIPALS'  AND  TEACHERS'  HAND  BOOK  ON 
UTILIZATION  OF  TEST  RESULTS 
FOR  USE  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PU3LIC  SCHOOLS 

AUGUST  -  1931 


Bulletin  No.  30 
^July  -  1931 


Superintendent  of  Schools 
Joseph  Marr  Gwinn 


Assistants 


Director 
Robert  Floyd  Gray 


Richard  I.  Abraham  Lillie  Lewin 

Charles  E.  Purviance 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  «ND  SERVICE 
Moulder  Building  -  Page  and  Gough  Streets 


PRINCIPALS'  AND  TEACHERS'  HANDBOOK  ON 

UTILIZATION  OF  TEST  RESULTS 

FOR  USE  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  FU3LIC  SCHOOLS 

August,  1931 


June,  1931,  marked  the  close  of  San  Francisco's  most 
successful  year  in  the  field  of  measurement  of  pupil  ability  and 
achievement.  Success  in  this  field  does  not  rest  upon  the  number 
of  pupils  tested,  nor  the  types  of  achievement  measured,  but  upon 
the  improvement  of  instruction  resulting  from  the  knowledge  gained. 
Each  unit  of  the  testing  program  is  organized  with  the  improvement 
of  instruction,  hence  pupil  progress  as  its  ultimate  goal. 

The  testing  program  in  San  Francisco  is  a  cooperative 
project  in  which  every  principal  and  teacher  participates.  Through 
their  intelligent  and  willing  cooperation  the  results  of  tests  have 
been  successfully  applied  in  the  educational  procedures  which  fol- 
low: 

1.  Ability  grouping  for  instructional  purposes. 

2.  Measurement- of  pupil  progress 

3.  Selection  of  pupils  for  differentiated  educational 
treatment 

4.  Diagnosis  of  class  and  individual  difficulties 

5.  Investigation  of  sources  of  retardation  and  failure 

6.  Evaluation  and  adaptation  of  methods  and  materials 

7.  Curriculum  organisation  and  revision 

The  tabular  statement  which  follows  shows  the  type  and 
number  of  tests  given  during  the  school  year  1930-31  as  part  of  the 
general  testing  program. 
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Type  and  Number  of  Tests  Given  During  the  School  Year- 
General  Testing  Program,  1930-1931 
(43,101  pupils  in  kindergarten  to  ninth  grade, inclusive) 


Grade 

Date 

Mental 
Tests 

Reading 
Tests 

Arithmetic 
Tests 

1 

Spelling 
Tests 

Total  Tests 
Given 

Kindergarten 

Nov. 
May 

2054 
2806 

- 

- 

«*» 

2064 
2306 

Low  First 

AUg. 

Jan. 

1031 
1402 

: 

- 

1051 
1402 

Low  Second 

Nov. 
May 

3473 
2757 

5478 
2757 

— 

— 

6956 
5514 

High  Third 

Nov. 
May 

2812 
3285 

2812 
3285 

2312 

3285 

2812 
5235 

11248 
15140 

High  Fourth 

Nov. 
May 

: 

2712 
3445 

2712 
3445 

- 

5424 
6890 

High  Fifth 

Nov. 
May 

— 

2730" 
3407 

2730 
3407 

— 

5460 
6814 

High  Sixth 

Nov. 
May 

2588 
3093 

2588 
3093 

2538 
3095 

7764 
9279 

*High  Eighth 

Nov. 
May 

1079 

1239 

1259 

1239 

1259 

1079 
4956 

*High  Ninth 

Nov. 
May 

1283 
1890 

«- 

— 

— 

1285 
1890 

Tests  Given 

30,807 

_______ 

31,546 

25,511 

7,556 

95,000 

-. 

.  '.  •  .  .  .1 

'High  eighth  grade  pupils  leaving  elementary  schools  and  high  ninth 


grade  pupils 


leaving 


junior  high  schools  only. 


In  addition  to  the  above  general  program,  the  Department 
of  Educational  Research  and  Service  has  cooperated  with  deputy  super- 
intendents, supervisors,  and  principals  wherever  further  testing 
might  contribute  to  pupil  progress.  Among  these  special  programs, 
the  following  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  improved 
classification  or  imoroved  instruction: 

a.  -Diagnostic  reading  tests  given  to  pupils  of  low 
reading  ability  in  the  primary  grades.  These 
were  used  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  remedial 
reading  program. 


b.  Achievement  test: 
graded  Primary. 


given  to  pupils  of  the  Un- 


Mental  tests  given  to  all  pupils  enrolled  in 
classes  for  the  correction  of  speech  defects. 
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d.  Achievement  tests  given  to  all  pupils  of  the  Sunshine 
School  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

e.  A  reading  and  arithmetic  survey  of  the  Gough  School 
for  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  children. 

f.  Mental,  reading,  and  arithmetic  tests  given  to  all 
pupils  entering  the  Presidio  and  the  Aptos  Junior 
High  School  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  grouping  for 
instructional  purposes. 

g.  Diagnoses  of  arithmetic  ability  in  Francisco  Junior 
High  School. 

h.   Survey  of  arithmetic  ability  in  Horace  Mann  Junior 
High  School. 

i.   Complete  achievement  survey  of  all  pupils  leaving  the 
high  eighth  grade  of  elementary  school  to  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  a  high  school  achievement  study. 

Principals  having  special  problems  in  classification 
of  pupils  have  been  encouraged  to  call  upon  the  Department  of 
Educational  Research  and  Service  for  assistance.  This  service 
has  been  extended  to  elementary  and  junior  high  schools. 

The  results  of  the  testing  programs  are  made  available 
to  principals  and  teachers  through  the  bulletin  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service  dur- 
ing the  school  year. 
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To  the  Principal: 

The  instructions  v/hich  follow  are  given  in  order  to  facil- 
itate an  early  classification  of  pupils  within  your  school. 

1.  Each  teacher  after  being  assigned  to  a  class  is  to  re- 
ceive all  available  test  data  of  the  pupils  she  is  to 
instruct,  together  with  a  set  of  mimeographed  instruc- 
tion having  suggestions  for  the  utilization  of  these  data, 

2.  New  pupils  in  the  city,  and  transfers  for  whom  no  test 
records  are  available  should  be  tested  at  the  earliest 
convenience  of  the  teachers.   These  pupils  should  re- 
ceive the  same  tests  as  the  pupils  of  the  grade  to  which 
they  will  be  assigned. 

3.  If  tests  are  not  available  for  such  pupils,  list  those 
desired  and  mail  or  phone  your  order  to  the  Department 
of  Research  and  Service. 

4.  All  pupils  entering  the  low  first  grade  who  were  not 
tested  in  kindergarten  should  receive  a  Pintnor- 
Cunningham  Primary  Mental  Test,  Form  A.   There  should 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  tests  on  hand  in  your  office 
for  this  purpose.   If  such  is  not  the  case,   requisition 
them  from  the  Department  of  Research  and  Service. 

5.  Under-age  pupils  who  have  been  recommended  to  the  low 
first  grade  on  the  basis  of  superior  general  ability 
should  be  retained  on  the  kindergarten  roll  for  the 
duration  of  the  term. 

6.  Over-age  pupils  in  each  grade  should  be  given  careful 
observation  and  when  ability  permits  should  be  pre- 
pared for  a  double  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  current 
term. 

7.  Pupils  of  exceptionally  low  mental  ability  should  be 
listed  and  recommended  to  Miss  Lombard,  Supervisor  of 
Special  Classes,  for  an  individual  mental  test  as  early 
in -the  term  as  possible. 

8.  Pupils  who  are  apparently  handicapped  through  some 
physical  disability  should  be  recommended  to  Deputy 
Superintendent,  Mrs.  Fitz-Gerald,  in  order  that  the 
proper  educational  treatment  might  be  determined. 

For  further  interpretation  of  test  data,  principals  should 
feel  free  to  call  upon  the  Department  of  Education%l  Research  and 
Service. 
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OFFICE  OF  TI3S  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE 
Moulder  Building,   Pago  and  Gough  Streets 


August  8,  1931 


To  Teachers  of  the  Low  First  Grade: 

You  will  receive  from  your  principal  the  test  record  of 
all  kindergarten  pupils  who  have  been  promoted  to  the  low  first 
grade.  All  other  pupils  entering  the  low  first  should  receive  the 
Pintner-Cunningham  Primary  Mental  Test  during  the  first  week  of  the 
new  term  in  order  that  homogeneous  instructional  groups  might  be 
formed  at  once. 

Record  sheets  are  provided  for  entering  the  results  of 
the  Pintner-Cunningham  Test  given  to  the  new  low  first  grade  pupils. 
Kindly  record  these  results  as  follows: 

Column  1  -  Indicate  sex  by  B  or  G. 

Column  2  -  Enter  chronological  age  in  years  and  months. 

Column  3  -  Enter  Pintner-Cunningham  score. 

Column  4  -  Enter  in  years  and  months  the  age  equivalent 

tc  the  Pintner-Cunningham  score. 
Column  5  -  In  case  a  pupil  has  attended  kindergarten, 

enter  the  number  of  months'  attendance  here. 
Column  6  -  Enter  any  comment  that  will  further  aid  in 

interpreting  the  pupil's  ability. 

Kindly  mail  the  'record  sheet  to  the  Department  of  Research 
and  service  not  later  than  August  24,  1931.  A  duplicate  should  be 
placed  on  file  in  your  principal's  office. 

A  tentative  grouping  may  be  made  on   the  bases  of  test  re- 
sults and  first  impressions  of  general  maturity  and  social  adapt- 
ability.  These  groups  should  be  flexible  as  pupils  often  overcome 
initial  timidity  within  a  few  days  and  adapt  themselves  to  work  of  a 
higher  level. 

Pupils  coming  from  homes  where  little  English  is  spoken 
and  those  of  low  general  ability  should  be  given  special  attention. 
Where  there  is  exceptionally  low  ability  without  language  handicap, 
the  teacher  should  make  every  effort  to  see  whether  the  source  of 
disability  is  a  correctible  physical  defect,  and,  if  so,  to  refer 
the  case  to  the  principal. 
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Any  wide  deviation  from  normal  behavior,  either  physical  or  mental, 
should  be  reported  to  the  principal  in  order  that  proper  steps 
toward  remedial  treatment  might  be  taken. 

In  schools  where  there  is  no  junior  primary,  pupils  of 
low  general  ability  should  be  placed  in  the  slowest  section  of  the 
first  grade  class  and  should  receive  much  work  of  the  type  given 
in  junior  primary.   Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  junior  primary 
is  a  first-grade  class,  and  pupils  must  be  of  state  age  before  they 
are  admitted.   Junior  primary  pupils  are  characterized  by  immaturity 
or  low  general  ability.   Their  placement  is  based  on  teacher's  judg- 
ment supplemented  by  test  results,  the  assumption  being  that  some 
time  will  be  necessary  to  provide  these  pupils  with  reading  readi- 
ness and  other  preparation  upon  which  success  in  first  grade  depends, 
While  this  may  be  achieved  in  less  than  a  term,   it  should  never  ex- 
ceed that  time. 

Pupils  entering  the  regular  low  first  grade  from  junior 
primary  classes,  and  other  pupils  whose  entrance  to  the  first  grade 
has  been  delayed,  should  receive  the  most  careful  attention  in 
order  that  further  retardation  will  be  averted. 

In  a  few  schools,  there  are  pupils  who  were  slightly 
under  state  age  but  who  have  been  placed  there  upon  the  basis  of 
test  results  and  recommendation  of  teacher,  principal,  and  super- 
visor.  Investigations  show  that  these  pupils  are  most  likely  to  be 
successful  in  one  of  the  rapidly  moving  groups  in  the  first  grade. 
This  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  placing  them  in  their  instructional 
group . 

After  looking  to  your  extremes  in  mental  ability  you  will 
find  that  the  remainder  of 'your  class  is  rather  homogeneous  with 
respect  to  chronological  age.   It  will  be  advantageous  to  group 
these  pupils  in  such  a  way  that  the  smallest  possible  range  of  mental 
ability  exists  in  each  instructional  group. 

If'  assistance  is  desired  in  the  further  interpretation 
of  test  results  or  in  the  grouping  of  pupils,  please  call  upon  the 
Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE 

August  8,  1931 


To  Teachers  of  the  High  Second  Grade: 

You  will  receive  from  your  principal  the  test  records  of 
pupils  entering  the  high  second  grade.  These  records  contain  the 
results  of  the  tests  given  to  the  pupils  leaving  the  low  second  grade 
in  June,  1931,  in  the  following  order: 

Column  1  -  Sex  of  pupil 

Column  2  -  Chronological  age  as  of  May  6,  1931 

Column  4  -  Mental  Age,  Detroit  Primary  Intelligence  Test 

Column  6  -  Reading  Ability,  Gates  Test,  Type  2, 

Word;  Phrase,  and  Sentence  Reading 
Column  8  -  Reading  Ability,  Gates  Test,  Type  3, Par .Meaning 
Column  9  -  Reading  Age  (average  of  reading  ages  on 

Types  2  and  3) 

Utilization  of  Results 

In  order  to  take  into  consideration  the  above  data  in 
planning  for  the  classification  of  pupils  and  their  instruction,  the 
model  classification  chart  should  be  used  as  follows: 

1.  Make  two  enlarged  duplicates  of  the  chart  designated 
for  use  in  the  high  second  grade.   The  manila  paper 
ruled  in  inch  squares  which  is  supplied  to  the  primary 
department  will  serve  this  purpose  adequately. 


Pupils  may  be  distributed  on  these  charts  by  name, 
initial,  or  number.   Name  is  usually  preferable  wh 


where 


2. 


his  mental  age  (Column  4)  in  the  ability  . 

bottom,  and  place  his  name  or  number  in  the  square  Where 

the  two  columns  meet. 

After  distributing  all  of  the  mental  abilities  on  one 
chart,  follow  the  same  procedure  in  distributing  the 
reading  ages  (Column  9)  on  the  second  chart. 

3.  After  the  pupils'  records  have  been  distributed,  it 
may  be  observed  that  one  or  more  have  fallen  in  the 
broken  line  section  at  the  upper  right  or  left  of  the 
chart. 

a.  The  fact  that  a  pupil's  name  appears  in  either  brok- 
en line  section  indicates  that  he  is  at  least  a  year 
over  age  for  his  grade. 
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b,  If  the  name  appears  in  the  broken  line  section  at 
the  right  on  one  or  both  charts,  it  means  that 
this  ovor-age  pupil  undoubtedly  has  ability  to  do 
the  work  of  the  next  half  grade.  He  should  be 
prepared  for  a  double  promotion  at  the  end  of  the 
current  term. 

c.  If  the  name  appears  in  the  broken  line  section  at 
the  left  on  either  or  both  charts,  it  means  that 
the  pupil  is  at  least  one  year  over-age  for  his 
grade,  and  at  least  one  year  below  the  standard; 
hence  two  years  below  what  should  be  normally  ex- 
pected of  hiiu.   Such  children,  if  not  obviously 
handicapped  by  lack  of  English  contacts  should  be 
recommended  to  the  principal,  who  will  request  an 
individual  test  for  then,.   The  best  possible  edu- 
cational treatment  for  these  pupils  snoulb1  be  de- 
termined as  early  in  their  school  care,  m-  as  poss- 
ible.  Some  of  these  pupils  are  no  doubt  eligible 
to  the  ungraded  classes  for  pupils  who  are  mental- 
ly deficient.   Others  who  are  handicapped  by  phys- 
ical defects  may  be  recommended  to  classes  where 
they  can  realize  progress. 

4.  The  charts  may  be  compared  in  order  to  select  pupils  whose 
reading  ability  is  not  consistent  with  mental  ability  as 
shown  by  the  results  of  intelligence  t^st.   Such  pupils 
should  be  given  a  careful  diagnosis  in  order  to  find  the 
causes  of  the  deficiency.   In  diagnosing  reading  ability 
the  separate  reading  ages  (Colums  7  and  8)  should  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as   the  average. 

5.  After  the  extreme  cases  have  been  given  due  consideration, 
the  remainder  of  the  class  which  is  fairly  homogeneous 
with  respect  to  chronological  age  should  be  grouped  for 
instructional  purposes.   As  reading  ability  is  more  in- 
dicative of  the  pupil Ts  school  achievement,  the  reeding 
chart  will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  grouping. 

Each  teacher  should  provide  for  three  ability  groups.  If 
th^re  are  two  low  second  grade  teachers,  there  should  be 
six  groups.   These  groups  should  be  determined  by  drawing 
lines  which  enclose  approximately  twelve  pupils  moat  alike 
in  reading  ability  and  chronological  age,  or  those  falling 
nearest  each  other  on  the  chart. 

In  schools  having  two  teachers  of  the  lev;  second  grade, 
each  teacher  will  find  it  advisable  to  take  the  three 
groups  who  are  most  alike  in  ability,  one  teacher  taking 
the  three  highest,  the  other  the  three  lowest.   It  will  be 
found  advisable  to  limit  the  number  of  the  lov/est  group 
to  ten  pupils  as  they  will  require  a  gr^at  deal  of  reme- 
dial work. 

Further  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  test  results 
and  their  utilization  will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Educational 
Research  and  Service  upon  request. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE 
I'.oulder  Building,  Page  and  Gough  Streets, 

August  8,  1931 


To  Teachers  of  the  Low  Fourth  Grade: 

You  will  receive  from  your  principal  the  test  records  of 
pupils  entering  the  low  fourth  grade.  These  records  contain  the  re- 
sults of  the  tests  given  to  pupils  leaving  the  high  third  grade  in 
June,  1931,  in  the  following  order: 

Column  1  -  Sex  of  pupil 

Column  2  -  Chronological  Age  as  of  May  6,  1931 

Column  4  -  Mental  Age,  Detroit  Primary  Intelligence  Tests 

Column  6  -  Reading  Age,  Stanford  Achievement  Test 

Column  10  -  Spelling  Age,  Stanford  Achievement  Test 

Organization  of  Reading  Groups 

A  model  classification  chart  is  attached  in  order  to  aid 
teachers  in  grouping  pupils  for  reading  instruction*  An  enlarged  du- 
plicate of  this  chart  may  be  made  of  the  inch-squared,  manila  paper 
which  is  supplied  to  the  primary  department*  The  low  and  high  fourth 
grades  are  to  be  charted  together,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  homo- 
geneous reading  groups.  The  following  instructions  will  aid  in  the 
distribution  of  abilities  and  the  organization  of  groups. 

1,  Locate  each  low  fourth  grade  pupil's  chronological  age  in 
the  interval  at  the  left,  his  reading  age  in  the  interval 
at  the  bottom;  and  enter  his.  name  or  number  in  the  square 
where  the  two  columns  moot. 

2.  Transfer  the  records  of  the  high  fourth  grade  (last  term's 
4A  grade)  to  the  chert  as  follows: 

a.  Assume  thct  each  pupil  is  six  months  older  in  chrono- 
logical age  and  in  reading  ability* 

b.  To  raise  a  pupil  six  months  chronologically  would 
place  him  one  square  above  his  present  position. 

c.  To  raise  a  pupil  six  months  in  reading  ability  would 
move  him  one  square  to  the  right. 

d»   To  raise  both  chronological  age  and  reading  ability 
would  change  the  pupil's  placement  on  the  chart  as 
illustrated.- 
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o.      After  ell  of  the  pupils  of  the  entire  fourth  grade  have 

been  distributed.}  provide  for  twice  as  many  c.bility  groups, 
(of  approximately  twenty  pupils)  as  there  '.re  fourth-grode 
toc.ch.ers.  Reeding  groups  should  be  determined  by  drawing 
lines  to  enclose  groups  of  20  pupils  v;ho  ere  most  nearly 
alike  in  chronological  age  and  rerding  ability.   Each 
teacher  should  receive  the  tv.o  groups  whose  abilities 
most  nearly  alike. 


'.re 


4.   Pupils  thus  grouped  will  rotate  for  reading 
Miss  Roberts'  former  instructions. 


.ccording   to 


Further  Utilization  of  Test  Results 


Teachers  may  make   enlarged   charts   of    the   low   fourth-grade 
pupils    to   show   the   distribution  of   the    pupils    in   the    other   abilities 
tested,    and   to  provide    for' ability  groups    within  the   class    in  arith- 
metic   and   spelling,    if   desired. 

The  broken-line  sections  of  the  chart  will  aid  in  calling 
attention  to  pupils  deserving  of  spcci-l  consider' tion  or  differen- 
tiated  educational   treatment. 


1.  All   pupils   f -riling   in   the   broken-line    section 
at  least   or.e   year   ov:r-aga   for   their  grade. 

2.  Those    in   the   broken-line    section   at   the   right 


:tl 


6ii„  ai\ 
tes 


Those  in  the  broken-line  section  at 
over-age,  but  ability  or  achievement  indie, 
that  they  are  capr.bla  of  doing  the  work  of  a  higher 
grcdu.  Those  pupils  should  be  given  special  atten- 
tion in  the  subjects  in  which  they  show  weakness  in 
order  that  they  might  be  given  a  double  promotion  at 
the  end  of  tha  current  term. 
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3,  Those  in  the  broken-line  section  at  the  loft  ere  at 
least  one  year  ovor-ogo  for  their  grade,  and  at  least 
one  year  retarded  for  their  chronological  age;   hence, 
two  or  more  years  retarded.   If  a  pupil's  name  appears 
in  this  section  of  the  mental  ability  chart,  the  pupil 
should  be  recommended  to  the  principal,  who  will  request 
a  mental  test  to  determine  further  educational  treat- 
ment.  If  it  is  felt  that  a  language  handicap  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  retardation,  this  stop  need  not  be 
taken. 

4.  Pupils  who  arc  average  or  better  in  mental  ability  but 
who  fall  conspicuously  below  in  achievement  should  be 
tested  further  in  order  to  determine  the  source  of  the 
disability. 

The  instructions  given  above  are  not  morcly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grouping  pupils  of  like  abilities,  and  calling  attention 
to  the  extremes,  but  for  the  purpose  of  grouping  pupils  in  order 
that  their  needs  might  be  met  more  adequately.  The  ability  of  the 
groups  v/ithin  your  class  should  be  one  of  the  major  considerations 
in  establishing  your  objectives,  providing  your  material,  and  in 
planning  the  work  of  the  term. 

Further  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  test  results 
will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service 
upon  request. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE 
Moulder  Building,  Page  end  Cough  Streets, 


August  8,  1931 


To  Teachers  of  the  Low  Fifth  Grade: 

You  will  receive  from  your  principal  the  test  records 
of  pupils  entering  the  low  fifth  grade.   These  records  contain 
the  results  of  the  tests  given  to  pupils  leaving  the  high  fourth 
grade  in  June,  1931,  in  the  following  order: 

Column  1  -  Sox  of  pupil 

Column  2  -  Chronological  Ago  as  of  May  6,  1931 
Column  4  -  Reading  Ago,  Stanford  Achievement  Test 
Column  6  -  Arithmetic  i*gc ,  Stanford  Achievement  Test 

Organization  of  Reading  Groups 

A  model  classification  chart  is  attached  in  order  to  aid 
teachers  in  grouping  pupils  for  reading  instruction.  An  enlarged 
duplicate  of  this  chart  may  be  made  of  the  inch-squared  manila 
paper  which  is  supplied  to  the  primary  department.   The  low  and 
high  fifth  grades  arc  to  be  charted  together  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  homogeneous  reeding  groups.  .The  following  instructions 
will  aid  in  the  distribution  of  abilities  and  the  organization  of 
groups 


1  • 


1.  Locate  each  low-fifth  grade  pupil's  chronological  age 
in  the  interval  at  the  left,   his  reading  age  in  the 
interval  at  the  bottom,  and  enter  his  name  or  number 
in  the  square  where  the  two  columns  moot. 

2.  Transfer  the  records  of  the  high  fifth  grade  (last 
term's  5A  grade)  to  the  chart  as  follows: 

a.  Assume  that  each  pupil  is  six  months  older 
in  chronological  age  and  in  reading  ability. 

b.  To  raise  a  pupil  six  months  chronologically 
would  place  him  one  square  above  his  present 
position. 
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c.  To  raise  a  pupil  six  months  in  reading  ability 
would  move  him  one  square  to  the  right. 

d.  To  raise  both  chronological  age  and  reading 
ability  would  change  the  pupil's  placement 
on  the  chart  as  illustrated'. 


X 

X 

X 

3.  After  all  of  the  pupils  of  the  entire  fifth  grade  have 
been  distributed,  provide  for  twice  as  many  ability 
groups  (of  approximately  twenty  pupils)  as  there  are 
fifth-grade  teachers.  Reading  groups  should  be  deter- 
mined by  drawing  lines  to  enclose  groups  of  20  pupils 
who  arc  most  nearly  alike  in  chronological  age  and 
reading  ability.  Each  teacher  should  receive  the  two 
groups  whose  abilities  arc  most  nearly  alike. 

4.  Pupils  thus  grouped'  will  rotate  for  reading  according 
to  Miss  Roberts7  former  instructions. 


Further  Utilization  of  Test  Result: 


Teachers  may  make  enlarged  charts  of  the  low-fifth  grade 
pupils  to  show  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  arithmetic,  and  to 
provide  for  ability  groups  within  the  class. 

The  broken-line  sections  of  the  chart  will  aid  in  call- 
ing attention  to  pupils  deserving  of  special  consideration  or 
differentiated  educational  treatment. 
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1.  All  pupils  felling  in  the  broken-line  section  are  at 
least  one  y~ar  ovor-aga  for  their  grade. 

2.  Those  in  the  broken-line  section  at  the  right  ore  over- 
age, but  achievement  in  the  subject  tested  shows  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  a  higher  grade. 
These  pupils  should  be  given  special  attention  in  the 
subjects  in  v.hich  they  show  weakness  in  order  that  they 
might  be  given  a  double  promotion  at  the  end  of  the 
current  term. 

3.  Those  in  the  broken-line  section  at  the  left  are  at 
least  one  yocr  over-age  for  their  grade  and  at  least 
one  year  retarded  for  their  chronological  age;  hence, 
two  or  more  years  retarded.   If  a  pupil's  name  appears 
in  this  section  of   either    ability  chart,  the  pupil 
should  be  recommended  to  the  principal,  who  will  request 
further  tests  to  determine  further  educational  treat- 
ment.  If  it  is  felt  that  a  language  handicap  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  retardation,  this  step  need  not  be 
taken. 

4.   Pupils  who  are  average  or  better  in  mental  ability 

but  who  fall  conspicuously  below  in  reading  or  arith- 
metic achievement,  should  be  tested  further  in  order 
to  determine  the  source  of  the  disability. 

The  instructions  given  above  are  not  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grouping  pupils  of  like  abilities  and  calling  attention  to 
the  extremes,  but  for  the  purpose  of  grouping  pupils  in  order  that 
their  needs  might  be  met  more  adequately.   The  ability  cf  the 
groups  a'ithin  your  class  snould  be  one  of  the  major  considerations 
in  establishing  your  objectives,  providing  your  material,  and  in 
planning  the  work  cf  the  term,.  • 

Further  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  test  results 
will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Jurvice 
upon  request. 
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OFFICE  OF  TEE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE 


August  8,  1931 


To  Teachers  of  the  Low  Sixth  Grade 


You  will  receive  from  your  principal  the  test  records 
of  pupils  entering  the  low  sixth  grade.  These  records  contain 
the  results  of  the  tests  given  to  pupils  leaving  the  high  fifth 
grade  in  June,  1951, .  in  the  following  order: 

Column  1  -  Sex  of  pupil 

Column  2  -  Chronological  Age  as  of  May-  6,  1931 
Column  4  -  Reading  Age,  Stanford  Achievement  Test 
Column  6  -  Arithmetic  Age,  Stanford  Achievement  Test 

Organization  of  Reading  Groups 

A  model  classification  chart  is  attached  in  order  to 
aid  teachers  in  grouping  pupils  for  reading  instruction*  An  en- 
larged duplicate  of  this  chart  may  be  made  of  the  inch-squared 
manila  paper  which  is  supplied  to  the  primary  department.  The  low 
and  high  sixth  grades  are  to  be  charted  together  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  homogeneous  reading  groups,,  Tho  following  instructions 
will  aid  in  the  distribution  of  abilities  and  the  organization  of 
groups. 

1.  Locate  each  low  sixth  grade  pupil's  chronological 
age  in  the  interval  at  the  left;  his  reading  age 
in  the  interval  at  the  bottom;  and  enter  his  name 
or  number  in  the  square  where  the  two  columns  meet. 

2.  Transfer  the  records  of  the  high  sixth  grade  (last 
term's  6A  grade)  to  the  chart  as  follows: 

a.  Assume  that  each  pupil  is  six  months  older  in 
chronological  age  and  in  reading  ability. 

b.  To  raise  a  pupil  six  months  chronologically 
would  place  him  one  square  above  his  present 
position. 
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c.  To  raise  a  pupil  six  months  in  reading 
ability  would  move  him  one  square  to 
the  right. 

d.  To  raise  both  chronological  age  and 
reading  ability  would  change  the  pupil's 
placement  on  the  chart  as  illustrated. 


Z_ 


3.  Aft,er  all  of  the  pupils  of  the  entire  sixth 
been  distributed,  provide  for  twice  as  many 
groups  (of  approximately  twenty  pupils)  as 
sixth  grade  teachers.  Heading  groups  should 
mined  by  drawing  lines  to  enclose  groups  of 
are  most  nearly  alike  in  chronological  age  and  reading 
ability.  Each  teacher ■ should "receive  the  two  groups 
Whose  abilities  are  'most  nearly  alike. 


grade  have 
ability 
there  are 
be  deter- 
20  pupils  who 


4.  Pupils  thus  grouped  will  rotate  for  reading  according  to 
Miss  Roberts'*  former  instructions. 


Further  Utilization  of  Test  Results 


Teachers  may  make  enlarged  charts  of  the  low  sixth  grade 
records  to  show  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  arithmetic,  and  to 
provide  for  ability  groups  within  the  class. 

The   broken  line  sections  of  the  chart  will  aid  in  call- 
ing, attention  to  pupils  deserving  of  special  consideration  or 
differentiated  educational  treatment. 
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1.  All  pupils  falling  in  the  broken  line  section  are 
at  least  one  year  over-age  for  their  grade. 

2.  Those  in  the  broken  line  section  at  the  right  are 
over-age,  but  achievement  in  the  subject  tested 
shows  that  they  are  capable  of  doing,  the  work  of  a 
higher  grade.  These  pupils  should  be  given  special 
attention  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  show  weakness 
in  order  that  they  might  be  given  a  double  promotion 
at  the  end  of  the  current  term. 

3.  Those  in  the  broken  line  section  at  the  left  are  at 
least  one  year  over-age  for  their  grade  and  at  least 
one  year  retarded  for  their  chronological  age;  hence, 
two  or  more  years  retarded.   If  a  pupil's  name  ap- 
pears in  this  section  of  cither  ability  chart,  the 
pupil  should  be  recommended  to  the  principal  who  will 
request  additional  tests  to  determine  further  edu- 
cational treatment.  If  it  is  felt  that  a  language 
handicap  is  responsible  for  the  retardation,  this 
step  need  not  be  taken. 

4.  Pupils  who  are  average  or  better  in  mental  ability 
but  who  fall  conspicuously  below  in  reading  or  arith- 
metic achievement  should  be  tested  further  in  order 
to  determine  the  source  of  the  disability. 

The  instructions  given  above  are  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  grouping  pupils  of  like  abilities  and  calling  attention 
to  the  extremes,  but  for  the  purpose  of  grouping  pupils  in  order 
that  their  needs  might  be  met  more  adequately.  The  ability  of  the 
groups  within  your  class  should  be  one  of  the  major  considerations 
in  establishing  your  objectives,  providing  your  material,  and  in 
planning  the  work  of  the  term. 

Further  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  test  re- 
sults will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  and 
Service  upon  request. 
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THE  REi^DIaL  R5  APING-  PROGRAM  IN  THE  PRBflAHY  GRADES 

SPRING  TERM  -  1951 

The  November  survey  of  reading  ability  in  the  low  second 
and  high  third  grades  served  as  a  basis  for  the  remedial  program  in- 
augurated at  the  opening  of  the  current  term.  Miss  Estes,  Acting 
Supervisor  of  the  Primary  Grades,  made  a  careful  check,  not  only  of 
the  schools  where  remedial  work  was  needed  but  of  the  pupils  within 
these  schools  who  were  in  need  of  special  attention.  Many  of  these 
schools  entered  upon  their  remedial  programs  independently,  while  in 
others,  teachers  enrolled  in  Mr.  Stone's  course  in  "The  Teaching  of 
Primary  Reading". 

Approximately  one  hundred  teachers  representing  more  than 
thirty  schools  were  enrolled  in  Mr.  Stone's  course  last  semester  in 
which  the  improvement  of  primary  reading  was  the  major  consideration. 
The  enthusiastic  participation  of  this  large  group  of  primary  teach- 
ers in  the  improvement  of  reading  promises  to  be  far-reaching  in  its 
results. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  twenty  of  the  schools 
which,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Stone  and  Miss  Estes  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service,  meas- 
ured the  reading  ability  of  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
three  months'  period  of  intensive  remedial  work. 

The  report  presented  hero  involves  237  pupils  in  th~  pri- 
mary grades.   These  pupils  were  all  seljcted  because  they  were  con- 
spicuously below  normal  in  reading  ability.  Many  were  below  normal 
mentally  as  well,  and  many  had  language  handicaps  but  thv.se  facts 
wore  disregarded  and  ev.ry  effort  was  madu  to  improve  reading  regard- 
less of  the  source  of  the  pupil's  deficiency. 

On  fcho  basis  of  the  Gates'  Primary  Reeding  Tests,  Types  1 
and  3,   given  to  237  pupils  at  the   beginning  and  end  of  a  three 
months*  interval,  the  following  gains  v::r.  not^d: 

Q,-j_     »  2.5  months 

Med.   *  5.6  months 

Q,3        9.7  months 

Figure  1  on  the  following  page  gives  a  distribution  of 
these  gains. 
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FIGURE  I 

Distribution  of  Reading  Gains 
in  Pur  Cent  of  Year 
(237  pupils) 
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Considering  the  fact  that  none  of  these  pupils  had  made 
normal  progress  prior  to  this  period,  a  median  gain  of"  5.6  months  in 
a  three  months'  period  is  most  gratifying.   The  highest  quarter  made 
gains  ranging  from  9.7  months  to  a  year  and  a  half.  Eleven  pupils, 
less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  a  negligible  number,  failed  to 
make  progress.  Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  much  greater  number 
were  definitely  handicapped  mentally,  this  number  showing  no  gain  is 
remarkably  small. 

Pupils  who  under  this  carefully  organized  and  supervised 
program  failed  to  make  some  progress  are  being  recommended  to  in- 
dividual tests  to  further  analyze  the  source  or  sources  of  their 
disability.  Many  will  be  recommended  to  ungraded  classes  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term.  Names  of  such  pupils  should  be  referred 
to  Miss  Lombard,  SupDrvisor  of  Ungraded  Classes,  for  individual 
tests. 

A  continuation  of  such  a  program  will  eventuate  in  mini- 
mizing failure   due  to  inability  to  read.   It  is  hoped  that  each 
term  will  see  the  growing  participation  of  primary  teachers  in  this 
type  of  remedial  work. 

a   word  of  appreciation  is  here  extended  to  the  teachers 
whose  time  and  effort  made  this  initial  program  a  success.  No  word 
of  commendation,  however,  can  compare  with  the  satisfaction  they 
have  already  derived  in  watching  the  growth  of  these  pupils  to  whom 
the  printed  word  is  gaining  in  significance. 
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Class  Size 
San  Francisco  Senior  High  Schools 
Fall  Term  1931-32 


The  data  which  formed  the  basis  of  this  study  were  derived 
from  the  teacher  programs  submitted  by  the  teachers  of  the  high 
schools  on  August  21,  1931. 

Classes  in  R.  0.  T.  C. ,  lip  reading  and  speech  correction 
are  not  included  in  the  tables,  with  the  exception  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C, 
bands  which  are  included  as  classes  in  music. 

Table  I  is  a  distribution  of  class-size  by  departments. 
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Class  Size  by  Departments  for  all  Schools 
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c 

ca- 
tion 

ence 

1  j 

50  & 

Over 

1 

8 

90 

1 

100 

45-49 

6 

3 

1 

5 

53 

5 

73 

40-44 

72 

37 

161 

4 

, 

17 

8 

82 

1 

64 

301  : 

|35-39 

7 

114 

134 

58 

5 

56 

8 

54 

15 

103 

554  | 

130-34 

25 

85 

150 

106 

21 

86 

7 

21 

46 

59 

89 

695 

25-29 

48 

71 

93 

88 

28 

77 

59 

30 

7 

29 

134 

65 

729 

120-24 

47 

51 

72 

71 

45 

37 

26 

56 

18 

16 

94 

22 

555  : 

115-19 

12 

4 

4 

9 

2 

11 

1 

1 

6 

1 

10 

61 : 

110-14 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

10  1 

5-9 

1 

2 

3  ; 

"1-4 
-•  * 

Total 

140 

403 

494 

353 

105 

125 

246 

94 

86 

371 

315 

349 

3081 

Me- 
dian 

26.0 

34.4 

32.6 

30.2 

26.0 

25.9 

32.1 

24.1 

31.7 

42.4 

26.9 

35.0 

31.3  : 

On  the    last  line   of   the   table  the  median   class-size   is 
shown   for  each  department    and   for  all   departments,    ranging  from  24.1 
in  mechanical  drawing   to  42.4    in   physical   education,    with  31.3  as    the 
median  class-size   for  all  classes.      Practically,    one   may  say   that 
about    one-half  of  the  classes   in   the  high   schools   have  more,    and 
about   one-half  of   the  classes   have   less    than  31  pupils. 
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This  tabulation  also  shows  that  there  are  74  classes  with 
less  than  20  pupils  and  555  classes  having  from  20  to  24  pupils.  These 
small  classes  are  distributed  among  the  various  departments  as  shown 
in  Table  II . 

Table  II 

Small   Classes  by  Departments 


iDepartment 

Number 

of   Classes 

[lumber 

of 

Classes  having! 

with 

less 

than   20  pupils 

from 

20 

to   24  pupils 

Academic 

i 

English 

4 

72 

! 

Socis.l  Science 

22 

1 

Mathematics 

2 

26 

i 

Language 

13 

71 

Science 

12 

94 

! 

Total 

Fon- 

31 
academic 

285 

Commercial 

4 

51 

1 

Industrial  Arts 

11 

37 

i 

Household   Arts 

2 

45 

Art 

13 

47 

i 

Mechanical   Drawing 

1 

56 

1 

Music 

11 

18 

I 

Physical  Education 

1 

16 

Total 

43 

270 

Grand, 

Tote 

.1 

74 

555 

schools. 


Table  III  which  follows  is  a  distribution  of  class-size  by 

Table  III 
Class-Size  by  Schools 


'      1 

1 

jBalboa 

Commerce 

Galileo 

Girls 

Lowell 

Mission 

Polytechnic 

lotalj 

[50   or 

1 

iover 

15 

19 

13 

4 

15 

20 

14 

100  j 

J45-49 

11 

13 

11 

7 

12 

10 

9 

73   ; 

£0-44  |      53 

87 

17 

8 

34 

36 

66 

301  | 

|35-39  |      75 

101 

105 

39 

75 

89 

70 

554  ! 

J30-34  !     98 

104 

125 

75 

113 

99 

83 

695  J 

J25-29  1   111 

76 

127 

71 

111 

117 

116 

729 

J20-24  !      68 

39    ' 

119 

83 

94 

60 

92 

555 

15-19  •        5 

3 

8 

16 

3 

2 

24 

61 

10-14   ;          2 

2 

1 

5 

10  i 

5-9 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1-4 

Total     438 

442 

527 

302 

459 

433 

480 

_3_08_1_ 
31.3  " 

Medianj  31.7 

34.9 

30 . 3      j 

28.6 

30.9 

31.9 

30.1 

On  the   last   line  of  the   table   is  shown   the   median   class- 
size   for  each  school,    ranging  from  28.6   at   Girls   to  34.9   at   Commerce. 
The   74   classes  with  less  than   20   pupils    and  the   555   classos  having   from 
20    to  24  pupils,    arc  distributed   by   schools    as    follows   in   Table   IV. 
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Table  IV 


Small   Classes  "by   Schools 


School 


Number  of  Classes 
with  less  than  SO  puni 


Number  of  Classes  having 
Is ^E$!P-   20  to  24  pupils 


Balboa 

7 

Commerce 

3 

Galileo 

10 

Girls 

17 

Lowell 

5 

Mission 

2 

Polytechnic 

SO 

Total 


74 


68 
39 
119 
83 
94 
60 
92 

555 


Table  V  is  a  comparison  of  small  classes  in  the  two 
cities >  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Table  V 


City 


Per  cent  of 
classes  having 

less  than  20 
pupils 


Per  cent  of 
classes  having 
from  20  to  24 
pupils 


Per  Cent  of 
classes  having 
less  than  25 
pupils 


San  Francisco       2.4 
Fall  1931 

Los  Angeles        13.7 
Spring  1931 


18.0 


17.6 


20.4 


31.3 


Table  VI  is  a  tabulation  showing  the  number  of  classes 
for  each  department,  in  academic  departments,  in  commercial  de- 
partment, in  non-academic  departments  excluding  commercial 
classes ^  in  physical  education  and  in  the  total  of  all  classes 
by  schools. 
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Table  VI 

Number  of  Glasses  in  Each  Department 
by  schools 


1 

1 

Poly- 

Tot-| 

[Department 
i 

Balboa 

Commerce 

Galileo 

Girls 

low ell 

Mission 

tech- 
nic 

al 
! 

I 

English 

73 

63 

87 

51 

81 

65 

74 

i 
494  i 

[Social  Science 

41 

39 

64 

29 

72 

53 

51 

349  ! 

•Mathematics 

28 

27 

51 

25 

48 

28 

39 

24S  ; 

[Modern  Language 

56 

48 

61 

46 

74 

28 

40 

353  ! 

jScience 

39 

31 

57 

23 

80 

36 

49 

315  ; 

'Total  Academic 

237 

208 

320 

174 

:   355 

|,  210 

255 

1757  ! 

iCommercial 

56 

122 

70 

30 

11 

76 

38 

i 
405  . 

[industrial  Arts 

29 

- 

20 

- 

— 

35 

41 

125  j 

■Household  Arts 

24 

16 

13 

26 

- 

12 

14 

105  , 

|Art 

13 

10 

20 

20 

27 

19 

31 

140  | 

Mechanical 

j  Drawing 

15 

8 

19 

- 

6 

17 

29 

94  ! 

Music 

12 

9 

7 

8 

20 

11 

19 

86  j 

iTotal  Non- 

I 

i  Academic 
i 

93 

43 

79 

54 

53 

94 

134 

555 

Physical  Edu- 

i 
1 

. 

i 

cation 

52 

69 

58 

44 

40 

53 

55 

371  | 

Grand  Total 
I 

438 

442 

527 

302 

459 

433 

480 



5081  : 
| 

Table  VII  is  a  similar  tabulation  showing  the  median 
class-size  for  each  department  in  Academic  Departments,  in  Commercial 
Departments,  in  "Non-Academic  Departments,  excluding  commercial,  in 
Physical  Education,  and  in  total  of  all  classes  by  schools. 
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Table  VII 


Median  Class-Size  by  Schools 
and  by  Departments 
Fall  Term*  1931-32 


1    '  '  ■ 

1 

1 

Poly- 

1   Tot- 

[Department 

i 

Balboa 

Commerce 

Galileo 

Girls 

Lowell 

IMissior 

tech- 
nic 

al 

English 

34.2 

36.9 

30.9 

27.8 

j      32.9 

32.3 

33.5 

32.6 

Social  Science 

34.3 

39.1 

32.8 

31.6 

!      34.8 

37.0 

35.9 

34.9 

Mathematics 

33.6 

33.9 

32.6 

28.2 

i      30.9 

33.7 

32.2 

32.1 

Modern  Language 

31.2 

32.8 

29.5 

25.0 

29.6 

29.1 

32.3 

30.2 

&  latin 

: 

Science 

27.1. 

28.1 

26.6 

27.5 

25.9 

30.6 

25.5 

2b.  a1 

Academio  Median 

31.8 

34.3 

30.4 

27.9 

30.4 

32.7 

31.7 

31.3! 

Commercial 

35.6 

36.5 

34.5 

31.4 

37.5 

31.6 

34.5 

34.4! 

Industrial  Arts 

25.9 

- 

25.8 

^ 

- 

27.4 

23.4 

25.9! 

Household  Arts 

•  24.6 

27.5 

26.2 

23.7 

- 

37.5 

25.0 

25. 91 

26. d 

Art 

27.5 

28.7 

24.1 

23.8 

26.4 

28.8 

24.6 

Mechani  cal 

Drawing 

25.5 

22.9 

23.2 

- 

26.2 

22.5 

25.6 

24.1 
31.71 

Music 

32.5 

29.1 

47.5 

35.0 

31.7 

41.2 

23.5 

Average  Non- 

Academic 

26.0 

27.0  • 

24.5 

23.9 

27.5 

27.9 

24.4 

24.7 

Physical  Edu- 

cation 

44.0 

43.0 

37.5 

36.9 

47.5 

42.7 

42.5  ] 

42.5 

Median  for  All 

31.7 

34.9 

30.3 

28.6 

30.9 

31.9 

30.1 

31.3 

A  ranking   of  schools   according  to   median  class-size   in 
academic   classes,    non-academic  classes,    in  commercial  classes,    in 
physical   education  and  in  all  classes   is  shown  by  Table  VIII  which  fol- 
lows . 
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Table  VIIIs 


Academic 
Median  Class-Size 


Hon-Academic 
School  Median  Class -Size  Ran X 


School 


Rank 


Commerce 

Mission 

Balboa 

Polytechnic 

Galileo 

Lowell 

Girls 

Average 


34.3 

3E.7 

31.8 

31.7 

30.4  ) 

30.4  ) 

27.9 

31.3 
Commercial 


1 
2 
3 
4 
and  6 


Mission  27.9 

Lowell  27.5 

Commerce  27.0 

Ealboa  26.0 

Galileo  24.5 

Polytechnic  24.4 

Girls  23.9 

24.7 

Physical  Education 


Lowell 

Commerce 

Balboa 

Galileo 

Polytechnic 

Mission 

Girls 

Average 


37.5 

36.5 

35.6 

34.5    ) 

34.5    ) 

31.6 

31.4 

34.4 


1 
2 
3 
4  and  5 

6 

7 


Lowell 

Balboa 

Commerce 

Mission 

Polytechnic 

Galileo 

Girls 


School 


Total  in  All   Classes 
Median   Class-Size 


47.5 
44.0 
43.0 
42.7 
42.5 
37.5 
36.9 

42.5 


Rank 


Commerce 

Mission 

Balboa 

Lowell 

Galileo 

Polytechnic 

Girls 

Average 


34.9 

31.9 

31.7 

30.9' 

30.3 

30.1 

28.6 

31.3 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


the   school 
ments    of    each 


*TJote: 
mus  t  *  b  e 


In  making   comparisons,    the   type   and  character  of 
considered.      The   number  of   classes   in   the  depart- 
school    (See   Table   VI)    is   also   a  factor. 


Table    IX  shows   the   median  class-size  by  departments    in 
san  Francisco    for   tv/o   terms,    (Spring  1931  and  Fall  1931)    and   also   a 
comparison  with   the   average   class-size   in  senior  and   combination  high 
schools    of  Los   Angeles    as    of  March    1931. 
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Table  i: 


1 

i          3 an  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Department 

Spring 

i           Fall 

1930-1931 

1931-1932 

March   1951 

Art 

26.1 

26.0 

24.10 

Commercial 

35.4 

34.4 

28.25 

English 

31. 6-, 

29.6 

32 .  6p 
30.2^ 

28.82 

Language 

24.52 

Household  Arts 

27.6 

25.9 

20.30 

Industrial  Arts 

25.5 

25.9 

18.86 

Mathematics 

32.3 

32.1 

27.54 

Mechanical  Drawing 

24.8 

24.1 

Music 

29.3 

31.7 

27.34„ 
39.10° 

Physical  Education 

43.4 

42.5 

Science 

26.7 

26.2 

27.78 

Social  Science 

35.5 

34.9 

31.52 

Total 

31.4 

31.3 

27.44 

1.  Does  not   include  Latin. 

2.  Includes   Latin. 

3.  Average   for  Boys   and  Girls. 


If  all   the  high  school  classes  be  distributed  in  five 
class-sizes,    namely  classes  with  less  than  20  pupils,    20  to  24  pupils, 
25  to  29  pupils,    30  to  34  pupils,    and  more   than   35   pupils,    they  would 
appear  as   follows   in  Tables  X  and  XI.      Table  X  shows   the  distribution 
by  number  of   classes,    by  schools,   and   Table  XI   shows   the  percentage 
of  classes   in   each   of  the  five  class-sizes  by  schools. 


Table  X 
Number  of  Classes   in  each   Class-Size 


iSize  of 

i« 

| 

Poly- 

Tot-: 

|  Class 
1 

Balboa 

Commerce 

Galileo 

i 

Girls 

Lowell 

Mission 

tech- 
nic 

al     i 
i 

• 

J35   or  over 

154 

220 

1 

146 

58 

136 

155 

159 

10281 

130-34 

98 

104 

125 

73 

113 

99 

83 

69S 

!25-29 

ill 

76 

127 

71 

111 

117 

116 

729! 

120-24 

68 

39 

119 

83 

94 

60 

92 

55^ 

lies s    than   20 

7 

3 

10 

17 

5 

2 

30 

74 

'Total 

438 

442 

527 

302 

459 

433 

480 

5081; 

Table  XI 
Percentage   of   classes    in   each   Class-Size 


[Size   of 

Class 


Balboa  j Commerce)  Galileo 


jPoly-  Tot- 
Girls  (Lowell  [Mission  itech-|  al 
i  !  !nic 


i35   or  over 
30-34 
25-89 
20-24 

Less    than  20 


35.20  j 
22.40 
25.20  | 
15.60  ' 
1.60  i 


49.30 

23.50 

17.20 

8.80 

.70 


27.70 
23.70 
24.10 
22.60 
1.90 


19.20 
24.  2C 
23.60 
27.40 
5.60 


29.70J 
24.70J 
24.001 
20.50 
1.10 


35.80  33.10 
22.90  17.30 
27.10  (24.20 
13.80  119.20 
.40  !    6.20 


I 33.4C 

| 22.6C 

|23.6C 

18.  OC 

2.4C 


•Total 


100 . 00      100 . 00 


100.00    100.00    100.00    100.00   100.00   100. od 


The  following  figures   show   the   comparative  percentages   in 
the   five   class-sizes   for  the   spring   term  1930-1931    Mid   the   fall  term 
1931-1932. 


j 

All  High  School  Classes 

All  High  School  Classes  i 

Size  of  Class 

Spring  Term  1930-1931 

Fall  Term  1931-1932 

35  or  over 

33.10 

33.40 

30-34 

23 .20 

22.60 

25-29 

23.00 

23.60 

20-24 

17.40 

18 .  00 

Less  than  20 

3.30 

2.40 

Class   Size 
San  Francisco   Continuation  School 

The   following  table    shows    the   distribution  of   classes   in 
the  San   Francisco  Continuation  School  by  departments.      Each  class 
listed   in  the  distribution  meets   once  per  weeic,    the  length  of   the 
period   being  two   clocX  hotu's . 

Table   XII 

Class-Size  -  San  Francisco  Continuation  School 


1 - 

1   Com- 

i English 

'  Home 

Math- 

Social 

Shop 

Per  ! 

mer- 

for- 

English 

Econ- 

emat - 

Sci- 

Prac- 

Total 

Cent  i 

cial 

eigners 

omics 

ics 

ence 

tice 

1     i 

J50  or  over 

5 

1 

6)  ;         | 

J45-49 

7 

1 

1 

9) 

140-44 

7 

4 

2 

3 

16) 

13.50  1 

35-39 

13 

4 

4 

4 

2 

27) 

1 

J30-34 

23 

1 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

46 

10.70  ! 

25-29 

32 

8 

18 

9 

3 

9 

17 

96 

22.30  ; 

|20-24 

24 

15 

36 

26 

14 

14 

28 

157 

36.50  i 

15-19 

6 

4 

6 

5 

3 

6 

10 

40) 

j 

(10-14 

2 

8 

4 

6 

1 

9 

30) 

17.00  ! 

15-9 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3) 

p 

!-4 

l 

1 

( 

120 

33 

77 

50 

30 

45 

70 

430   (100.00 

Median 

29.2 

21.6 

23.7  | 

22.7 

24.3 

25.8 

22 . 9  j 

24.5  1 
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There  are  73  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  20 
pupils,  distributed  among  the  departments  as  follows: 

Commercial  9 
English  for  foreigners  14 

English  10 

Home  Economics  11 

Mathematics  3 

Social  Science  7 

Shop  Practice  19 

Total  73 

The  median   size  of   all   classes  is    24.5   ranging  from  29.2 
in  commercial  subjects   to  21.6   in  English   for  foreigners.      The  median 
size   of  all  classes   for  the   spring   term,    1930-51  was   24.1  as    compared 
with  24.5   for  the  fall   term  1931-32. 

The   following  tabulation  shows   the  percentage   of   classes 
of   several  sizes  for  the   spring   term  1930-31  and  for   the  fall  term 
1931-32 


Per  Cent   of  All   Classes 


iize   of  Class 


Spring  1930-51 


Fall   1931-32 


35  or  over 

50-34 

55-29 

20-24 

jess    than  20 


12.30 
12.10 
16.00 
52.90 
6.70 


13.50 
10.70 
22.30 
26.50 
17.00 
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Superintendent  of  Schools 
Joseph  Marr  Gv/inn 
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Robert  Floyd  Gray 


Richard  I.  Abraham 
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Charles  E.  Purviance 


Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Service 
Moulder  Building  -  Page  and  Sough  Streets 


THE  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION  PLAIT  FOR 
JUNIOR  HIC-K,  CONTINUATION,  AND  SENIOR  HIGE  SCHOOL  POSITIONS 
IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

In  April,  1931,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  adop- 
ted a  plan  of  teacher  selection  for  secondary  schools.  This  plan  con- 
sisted of  a  written  examination  covering  English  Usage,  The  World  To- 
day, and  School  and  Classroom  Procedure;  an  evaluation  of  amount  of 
training  and  experience;  an  evaluation  of  quality  of  training  and  ex- 
perience; and  a  personal  interview. 


value : 


The  several  parts  of  the  examination  plan  had  the  following 


1.  Written  Examination  -  300  points 

2.  Amount  of  Training  and  Experience  -  200 

3.  Quality  of  Training  and  Experience  -  500 

4.  Personal  Interview  -  200 


ti 


1000 


II.  APPLICANTS 


Applicants  for  junior  high,  Continuation  School,  and  high 
school  positions  numbered  1011.  Of  this  group  364  were  applicants  for 
junior  high  positions  and  647  wore  candidates  for  Continuation  School 
and  frm  VHgTn  school  positions.  • 

There  were  135  (57,1)  elementary  school  teachers  from  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  and  229  (G5$)  elementary,  junior  high, 
and  senior  high  teachers  from  without  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
as  candidates  for  junior  high  positions. 

For -Continuation  School  and  for  high  school  positions, 
th^ru  wore  256  (56>j)  eloinontary  and  junior  hi;h  toacho-rs  from  within 
tha  San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  and  411  (64;S)  junior  high  and  high 
school  teachers  from  without  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 

The  lists  of  applicants  wore  arranged  according  to  subject 
to  bo  taught  so  each  candidate  had  only  to  compete  with  other  candi- 
dates in  the  same  subject  field. 
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TABLE  I  -  APPLICANTS  FOR  POSITIONS  III  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Appli cents 
From 

For  Positions  in 
Junior  High 

For  Positions  in 
Continuation  School 
end  in  Hi  ah  School 

Total 

3an  Francisco 
Public  Schools 

Dutside 

Ban  Francisco 

Public  Schools 

155 
229 

256 
411 

571 
640 

TOTAL 

564 

647 

1011 

III.  THE  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION 

The  written  examination  was  taken  by  approximately  656  ap- 
plicants from  without  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  San  Francisco 
teachers  wore  exempted  from  the  examination.  The  grades  made  in  parts 
2,5,  and  4  of  the  Introduction  (page  1)  by  teachers  within  the  Depart- 
ment, were  multiplied  by  10/7ths  in  order  to  place  both  groups  on  a 
1000-point  scale.  A  report  of  the  written  examination  is  found  in 
Bulletin  No.  28  ?  July,  1931,  Department  of  Educational  Research  and 
Service,   "The  Written  Examination  for  Applicants  for  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School  Positions." 

IV.  TEE  AMOUNT  AND  QUALITY  OF  TRAINING  AND  EILPERIENCE 

1.  Training 

The  amount  and  quality  of  training  and  experience  of  ap- 
plicants within  the  Department  was  evaluated  from  case  history  cards 
on  file  in  the  Personnel  offi.ee.  A  committee  of  two  high  school  teach- 
ers and  en  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  end 
Service  evaluated  all  training  credentials  and  experience  of  the  op-' 
plicants  from  without  the  Dep  rtraent.  Evidences  of  braining,  creden- 
tials, end  experience  were  submitted  to  this  committee.  The  following 
scale  was  used  for  evaluating: 

Amount  of  Training: 

Not  less  than  a  master's  degree 155  points 

Hot  less  than  24  semester  hours  or  one 

year  above  a  bachelor's  degree  125   " 

Four  years  of  work  (as  evidenced  by  a 

bachelor's  degree)   100 

Less  than  four  years  of  tr  lining 0   " 

For  teachers  in  San  Francisco  Public 

Schools 25    "    per 

year  of  tr  /  .- 
ing  above 
hi  nil.  school. 


Table  II  below  shows  the  training  of  thu  applicants  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  above  sc:.lo.  It  should  bu  r^:,d  as  follows: 
Of  the  applicants  for  teaching  I.Ia  theme  tics  in  the  high  schools,  5 
teachers  within  the  Department  and  8  teachers  outside  the  Department 
had  M.A.  degrees;  9  teachers  within  the  Department  and  24  teachers 
outside  the  Department  had  24  semester  hours  or  one  year  above  the  A 
decree;  and  6  teachers  v/ithin  the  Department  and  2  teachers  outside 


the  Department  had 


degree  of  A.B. 


TABLE  II 

Amount  of  Training  -  Applicants  for  Positions  in  Junior 
High,  Continuation  School,  and  High  Schools  of  San  Francisco 


^- 

|  24  Semester 
Hrs.    or  One 

Less   than 

M.A. Degree 

Year  Above 

A.B.D 

egr<£ 

e 

4  Years 

Sub ject 

A.B.  Degree 

(135   points) 

(125  points) 

(100  point 

;s) 

(no   points) * 

Jr0High 

SrJ 

Eligr. 

Jr^Kigh1  Sr  High- 

ITr^Lgb 
i        side 

SrftI- 

ELpjfc 

ijr..Hta&  Sr.rlUh 

|OiFj 

Out 
sicL 

S.F, 

Out 
sid< 

s.f 

Out- 
side 

S.E 

dux 

side 

S.F, 

Out/- 

side 

r 

Out -L  _,put- 
siie  r    1side 

i  Araari conization 

1 

i — 

1 

1 

-irt  and  Drawing 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

8 

6 

8 

7 

6 

2 

2 

3 

4 

Commercial 

2 

12 

2 

13 

32 

3 

1 

8 

5 

2 

8 

1 

English 

1 

7 

17 

i 

21 

17 

41 

18 

18 

4 

3 

4 

1 

French 

1 

10 

2 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

German 

4 

2 

2 

1 

Home  Economics 

1 

1 

2 

5 

6 

8 

4 

5 

1 

6 

1 

Industrial   Arts 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

6 

4 

8 

14 

20 

17 

! Italian 

3 

3 

..   2 

1    T           J.  J 

4 

5 

5 

• 

2 

1 

4 

Library 

1 

2 

5 

1 

4 

Mathematics 

2 

5 

8 

2 

4 

9 

24 

6 

7 

6 

2 

Music   -  Choral 

2 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A 

p 

3 

5 

1 

i  im.  sic-  last  rumental 

2 

4 

1 

5 

1 

5 

3 

1 

Phys.Ed.  (Boys) 

1 

2 

8 

1 

4 

5 

7 

2 

i.Phys .Ed.  (Girls) 

1 

5 

10 

9 

15 

3 

6 

2 

1   ' 

1 

i 

Science 

2 

4 

15 

1 

7 

3 

20 

7 

5 

2 

1 

2 

l 

Social  Studies 

9 

8 

31 

5 

19 

23 

21 

21 

18 

1 

1 

8 

! 

Spanish 

4 

1 

3 

I 

2 

3 

22 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

TOTAL 

1 

22 

37 

H 

LI 

1 

80 

108 
1 

219 

36 

i 

102 

46 

54 

i 
157 

i     ! 

25   :  45 

1 
25    i 

1 

*Applicants  already  in  the  San  Francisco  School  Department  received 
points  for  each  year  of  training  beyond  high  school, 
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table  hi 

Summary  of  Amount  of  Tra inir.g _o_f  Applicants  for 
Positions  in  the  Junior  High  Schools 


Applicants 
from 

No.  of 
Appli- 
cants 

[      ' 

M.  A. 
Degree 

24  Semester 
Hrs.  or  One 
Year  Above 
A.B. Degree 

A.  B. 
Degree 

Less  than 
4  years 

No. 

% 

No. 

4 

No. 

i 

No. 

fo 

San  Francisco 
Public  Schools 

Outside 

San  Francisco 
Public  Schools 

135 
229 

1 
22 

.7* 
10 

11 

80 

8 
35 

86 
102 

64 
45 

37 
25 

27 

11 

TOTaL 

364 

l  23 
J 

6 

91 

25 

188 

52 

62 

17 

Pur  cunts  are  approximate  throughout. 

Tabic  III  above  shows  the  numbers  end  per  cents  of  the  36; 
applicants  for  the  positions  in  the  junior  high  schools  who  had  the 
different  amounts  of  tr-.  ining, 

TABLE  IV 

Summary  of  Amount  of  Training  of  Applicants  for 
Positions  in  the  Continuation  School  and  in  the  High  Schools 


Applicants 
from 

No.  of 
Appli- 
cants 

M¥  A. 
Degree 

24  Semester 
Hrs.  or  One 
Year  Above 
A.B. Degree 

A.B. 
Degree 

Less  1 
4  ye£ 

;han 
irs 

No. 

fc 

No. 

i 

No . 

% 

No. 

%. 

pan  Francisco 
Public  Schools 

Dutside 

Ban  Francisco 

Public  Schools 

236 
411 

37 

113 

16* 
27 

108 
21.9 

46 
53 

46 
54 

19 

13 

45 

25 

19 
6 

TOTAL 

647 

150 

23 

327 

50 

100 

15 

70 

10 

*Per  cents  are  approximate  throughout. 

Table  IV  above  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  647  appli- 
cants for  positions  in  the  Continuation  School  and  in  the  high  schools. 


*< 


2.  Certification 

The  certification  cf  the  applicants  for  positions  in  the 
junior  high,  Continuation  School,  and  high  schools  was  rated  by  the  Com- 
mittee according  to  the  following  scale: 

Type  and  grade  of  credential: 

General  secondary  credential  65  points 

General  junior  high  school  credential  -  50  points 

Special  secondary  credential  20  points 

Special  junior  high  credential  10  points 

Table  V  below  shows  the  distribution  of  the  type  of  certifi- 
cates of  the  364  applicants  for  the  junior  high  positions,  and  647  appli- 
cants for  the  Continuation  School  and  the  high  school  positions.   It 
should  be  read  as  follows:   Of  the  applicants  for  teaching  Home  Economics 
in  the  high  schools,  5  teachers  within  the  Department  and  10  teachers  out- 
side of  the  Department  had  a  General  Secondary  Certificate;  5  teachers 
within  the  Department  and  6  teachers  outside  the  Department  had  Special 
Secondary  Certificates. 

TADLE  V 

Type  and  Grade  of  Credential 


r 
i 



General 

Gene  ral          ; 

Special 

Special 

i 

Secondary 

Junior  High      j 

Secondary 

Junior  High 

i 

(65  points) 

(50   points)       | 

(20   points) 

(10    points) 

Subject 

■Tr ,  Hif  h 

SrJJigh 

i  Jr. High 

Sr.High 

jr.High|3ToHigh 

Jr.  High 

Sr. 

ligh 

O     -n,     OUt- 

b  »H. 

C"     Tjl 

Dm;; 

irf^" 

3.F, 

Out 

3.F. 

Out 

"S .?, 

Out 

S.F. 

Out- 

R.7. 

Jut- 

si_e 

Side 

310.L 

side 

side 

side 

side 

side 

Americanization 

. 

1 

2 

Art  and  Drawing 

5 

3 

9 

11 

2 

4 

15 

13 

1 

(Commercial 

19 

145 

3 

39 

2 

13 

5 

English 

28 

61 

24 

1 

French 

5 

16- 

1 

3 

1 

German 

3 

6 

Homo  Economics 

6 

10 

3 

10 

4 

1 

5 

6 

9 

Industrial   Arts 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 

9 

14 

26 

19 

1 

jltalian  — 
.La  tin 

3 

2 

5 

5 

9 

1 

4 

(Library 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

i 
1 

Mathematics 

22 

34 

3 

14 

i 
i 

iviusic  -  Choral 

2 

4 

6 

5 

1 

6 

6 

7 

1 

1 

1 

Mus  i  c-  Instrumental 
Phys.Sd.(Boys) 

4 

1 

4 

8 

A 

4 

' 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

A 

7 

Phys. Ed. (Girls) 

4 

10 

10, 

14 

1 

1 

4 

7 

1 

1 

Science 

9 

36 

11 

14 

i 

Social  Studies 

33 

55 

35 

46 

1 

\ 

Spanish 

5 

a6 

1 

6 

TOTAL 

0 

0   155(338 

113. 

133 

2 

21 

39 

79 

71 

3 

4 

0 

0    ! 

TABL^  VI 

Summary  of  Type  and  Grade  or*  Credentials  of  Applicants 
for  Positions  in  the  Junior  High  Schools 


Applicants 
from 

i 
General     j 

Junior  High 

Special 
Seconda, 

— — — — _ _____^^_ 

Special 
Junior  High 

Total 

1MO. 

1c 

HO. 

1\'0. 

San  Francisco 
Public  Schools 

Outside 

San  Francisco 
Public  Schools 

Ill 
186 

81* 
82 

21 
39 

15 
17 

3 
4 

2 
1.7 

135 
229 

TOTAL 

297 

82 

GO 

17    j 

7 
■  '   ■  *  : , 7. 

1     2 

364 

*Per  cents  are  approximate  throughout. 

Table  VI  above  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  354  ap- 
plicants for  positions  in  the  junior  high  school  who  had  the  various 
types  of  certificates. 

Applicants  with  general  secondary  certificates  who  took  th 
junior  high  examination  were  given  credit  for  general  junior  high  cer- 
tificate (50  points)  only. 

TABLE  VII 


Summary  of  Type  and  Grade  of  Credentials  of  Applicants 
for  Positions  in  Continuation  School  and  in  High  Schools 


Applicants 
from 

General 

Secondary 
Certificate 

General 
Junior  High 
Certificate 

Special 
Seco:i..c.ry 
Cortiiioatc 

Special 
Junior  High 
Certificate 

1 

No .  of 
Appli- 
cants 

iio. 

% 

•lo. 

% 

hO  . 

"  * 

I':  0  . 

f> 

San  Francisco 
Fublic  Schools* 

Outside 

San  Francisco 

Public  Schools 

155 
338 

65* 
82 

2 
2 

►8 
.4 

79 
71 

33 
17 

0 
0 

0 

0 

236 

TOTAL 

493 

75 

4 

.6 

150 

23 

0 

0 

647 

*T3ct  r*r<-ni-<z     a-nit     r 

m  n  -h ,   i 

Table  VII  above  shows  the  number  and  per  Cent  of  co  ididdfe...:-; 

for  positions  in  the  Continuation  School  and  in  the  high  scho-  Is  v/he  h  a 
the  various  types  of  certificates. 


—  o  — 


I 


3.   Q.uality  of  Training  and  Experience 

The  quality  of  training  and  experience  was  rated  by  the  com- 
mittee as  follows: 

Quality  of  training  and  experience: 

Superior  (better  than  8  or  9  out  of  10) —  300  points 

Above  average  (better  than  7  out  of  10) —  255  ■' 

Average 210  " 

Below  average  (excelled  by  7  out  of  10)--  165  ,! 

Inferior  (expelled  by  8  or  9  out  of  10) —  120  :1 


Table  VIII  shows  the  distribution  of  the  quality  of  train- 
ing and  experience  of  the  1011  applicants  for  positions  in  the  junior 
high,  Continuation  School,  and  high  schools.   It  should  be  read  as 
follows: 

Of  the  applicants  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the 
high  schools,  2  teachers  within  the  Department  and  6 
teachers  outside  the  Department  were  rated  as  "Superior11 ; 
11  teachers  within  the  Department  and  23  teachers  out- 
side the  Department  were  rated  ''Above  Average" ;  and  9 
teachers  within  the  Department  and  5  teachers  outside  the 
Department  wore  rated  ;! Average."  . 
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TABLE  VIII 

Quality  of  Training  end  Experience  of  Applicants  for 
Junior  High,  Continuation  School,  end  High  bciiooi  Positions 


! 
i 

Above            j 

Below  :-. 

1 

verage 

i 

Superior 

Average              Average 

or 

Inf 

erior 

Subject 

(300   point 

s) 

(255   points)  1(210   points) 

(165-12 

0  points 

Jr.High 

Sr.H 

igh 

Jr.High 

St..  1 

[i£hijr,,High 

Sr.I 

lis!?. 

otr.H 

igh 

Sr.E 

igh 

S .  JLOut- 

rt     -rp 
O.-To 

Out-iiS.S,  Out- 

3.]?!. 

outte.i. 

Out^ 

B.F. 

Out- 

B.E 

Out- 

S.F. 

Out- 

side 

side 

side 

sicfc 

sine 

side 

side 

side 

•  .Miner  i  conization 

1 

1 

1 

;  ..rt   ana  Drawing 

2 

4 

6 

5 

8 

2 

9 

12 

1 

10 

1 

4 

1 

1  Commercial 

1 

6 

4 

2 

16 

38 

2 

8 

8 

1 

1 

! English 

3 

6 

6 

21 

18 

28 

19 

31 

3 

4 

3 

9 

1 

French 

1 

1 

3 

3 

8 

1 

3 

7 

3-crman 

1 

3 

1 

4 

i  -lone   Economics 

2 

1 

5 

8 

8 

7 

11 

1 

3 

1 

Industrial  Arts 

3 

3 

5 

5 

14 

16 

16 

4 

2 

10 

1 

Italian 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Latin 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

8 

1 

4 

1 

Library 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Mathematics 

2 

1 

2 

6 

4 

12 

11 

23 

2 

9 

5 

1 

Music   -  Choral 

2 

1 

3 

3 

5 

9 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

vlu  sic-  Ins  trume  ntsl 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

3 

6 

3 

1 

■Phys.Ed.    (Boys) 

1 

3 

10 

2 

1 

12 

1 

jPhys.Ed.    (Girls) 

2 

r-7 

1 

2 

9 

8 

13 

12 

1 

I 

! Science 

3 

1 

7 

4 

12 

4 

24 

3 

2 

4 

5 

Social  Studies 

4 

4 

5 

12 

22 

32 

24 

29 

6 

10 

4 

11 

2 

1 

Spanish 

1 

6 

5 

4 

16 

1 

1 

4 

1 

TOTAL 

18 

31 

58 

84 

h 

L44 

150 

245 

25 

50 

52 

79 

5 

5 

3 

2 

TABLE  IX 


Summary  of  Quality  of  Training  and  Experience 
of  Applicants  for  Junior  High  School  Positions 




Applicants     j 
from 

Total 

i 

Superior 

Above 
Average 

tBe  low  A  vera  ge 
Average        ! lor  Inferior 

Ho. 

J  3 

Ho. 

1o 

11 0. 

1? 

Lo . 

% 

San  Francisco 
Public  Schools 

Outside 

San  Francisco 

Public   Schools 

135 
229 

18 
51 

13* 
13 

87 
142 

67 
62 

25 
50 

19 
22 

5 
5 

4 

■> 

TCT.iL 

364 

49 

13 

229 

62 

75 

20 

10 

*  The  per  cents  are  approximate  throughout. 


til 

ac  1 

Jlit 


Table  IX,  page  8,  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  364 
applicants  for  positions  in  the  junior  high  schools  who  were  given  the 
different  quality  ratings. 

TABLE  X 

Summary  of  Quality  of  Training  and  Experience  of  Applicants  for 
Positions  in  the  Continuation  School  and  in  the  High  Schools 


1  __       

Applicants 
from 

Total 

1 

Superior 

Above 
Average 

Average 

Below  Average 
or  Inferior 

No. 

96. 

No. 

£   . 

No. 

vi° 

No. 

Sb 

3m  Francisco 
Public  Schools 

Outside 

San  Francisco 

Public  Schools 

236 
411 

36 
84 

15* 

20 

146 

246 

61 
60 

51 
79 

22 
19 

3 
2 

.1 
.4 

TOTAL 

647 

120 

19 

392 

60 

130 

21 

5 

.7 

■■■   The  per  cents  are  approximate  throughout. 

Table  X  above  shows  the  summary  of  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  who  were  candidates  for  positions  in  the  Continuation 
school  and  in  the  high  schools. 


V.   THE  PERSONAL  INTERVIEW 

The  personal  interview -was  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  and 
the  six  deputy  superintendents  sitting  en  banc,  each  rating  the  candi- 
dates individually.   The  separate  ratings  on  each  candidate  were  then 
averaged  into  one  rating  for  each  candidate  by  the  Personnel  Department. 
Approximately  tv/o  times  the  number  of  candidates  were  called  as  were  es- 
timated as  needed  in  each  of  the  subject  eligible  lists.  The  candidates 
who  were  called  for -this  personal  interview  were  those  standing  highest 
on  the  lists  on  which  they  were  ranked  for  the  written  examination  (ap- 
plicants outside  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  only),  training,  cre- 
dential, and  quality  of  training  and  experience.  For  the  personal  inter- 
view a  five-point  rating  scale  was  used.  A   rating,  of  ''4"  on  that  scale 
by  a  majority  of  those  rating  any  candidate  disqualified  that  candidate 
from  placement  on  the  eligible  list. 


The  average  grades  in  the  personal  interview  were  as  follows 
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For  positions  in  junior  high  schools: 

Inside  candidates  144.4 

Outside  candidates  144.1 

For  positions  in  the  Continuation  School  and  in  the 
high  schools: 

Inside  candidates  — 147.3 

Outside  candidates  147.6 

Average  of  all  interviews 145.7 


VI.   MERGING  TEE  LISTS  -  THE  ELIGIBLE  LIST 

The  list  of  applicants  within  the  Department  and  the  list  of 
applicants  from  outside  the  Department  were  merged  after  the  grades  for 
the  personal  interview  wore  added  to  the  applicants'  previous  scores. 
The  scores  of  the  applicants  from  within  the  Department 
by  10/7 ths  as  previously  explained.  A  deduction  of  30 
for  each  full  year  over  45  years  of  age  was  made 
of  the  applicants*  This  disqualified  only  three 
eligible  list. 


were  multiplied 
points  per  year 
from  the  total  score 
candidates  from  the 


VII.   THE  QUALIFIED  LIST 


wa ; 


By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  qualified  list 
made  of  candidates  by  subjects  as  follows  J 


Subject 

Junior 
High 

High 
School 

Luc  rib r. ni z at i on 

0 

3 

Art  und  Drawing 

6 

4 

Commercial 

6 

14 

English 

10 

22 

Fr-iicii 

■   i] 

»_£ 

German 

0 

U 

Horn,,'  E  c  o nomi  c  s 

10 

4 

Industrial  Arts 

10 

14 

Italian 

2 

id 

Latin 

2 

a 

Library 

cx 

6 

Mathematics 

10 

a 

Music  -  Choral 

4 

4 

Music  -  Instrumental 

4 

4 

Physical  Education  - 

Boys 
Girls 

4 
6 

8 

Physical  Education  - 

8 

Science 

10 

14 

Social  Science 

10 

12 

Snanish 

4 

6 

All  positions 
the  qualified  list. 


for  the  year  1931-1932  are  to  be  filled  from 


VII I .   AVERAGE  SCORES 

The  following  suction  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  average; 
scores  made  by  the  applicants.  The  following  abbreviations  are  used 
throughout  this  report: 

Eng.  English 

W.  T. World  Today 

Pro.  Teaching  Methods  and  Procedure 

Cr.  Type  of  credential 

Exp.  Rtg.  Quality  of  Training  and  Experience 

P.  I.  Personal  Interview 

Av.  X  10/7  Average  times  10/7ths 

Jr.  Junior  high  applicants 

Sr. Senior  high  and  Continuation  School 

applicants 

Out. Applicants  from  without  San  Francisco 

Total  Pt.  Total  Points 

Department  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 

Tr. Amount  of  Training 

Table,  XI  below,  shows  the  number  of  cases  and  the  average 
grades  m^d^  by  candidates  from  without  the  Department  for  junior  high 
school  positions  in  o  n  Fr  ncisco  Public  Schools. 

TABLE  XI 

Average  Grades  Hade  by  Applicants  from  "without  the  Department 
for  Positions  in  Junior  High  Schools 


1 

Subject 
Applied   for 

No. 
Case  s 

Written 

Examina 

Hon 

Training 

Exp. 
Rtg. 

P.I. 

Final 
Grade 

Eng. 

W.T. 

Pro. 

Tr. 

Cr. 

Art  and  Drawing 

16 

69.0 

65.8 

73.4 

96.9 

40.0 

260.6 

143.2 

779.5 

Commercial 

3 

76.3 

79.8 

S3-*0 

116.7 

50.0 

270.0 

158.6 

834.3 

English 

59 

78.3 

•70.8 

75.8 

113.5 

49.2 

255.0 

145.4 

815.0 

French 

3 

74.2 

66.0 

72.3 

116.7 

50.0 

255.0 

147.6 

781.8 

Home  Economics 

11 

70.8 

70.1 

77.0 

114.5 

47.3 

259.1 

136.6 

775.1 

Industrial  Arts 

19 

64.0 

74 . 2 

65.8 

27.6 

25.8 

257.4 

139.1 

659.1 

Italian 

3 

75.7 

70.0 

71.3 

125.0 

50.0 

225.0 

151.6 

7b8.6 

Latin 

4 

92.8 

80.6 

72.5 

135.0 

50.0 

266.3 

142 . 7 

839.9 

Library 

5 

73.2 

72.6 

83.8 

105.0 

50.0 

237.0 

141.2 

762.8 

Mathematics 

14 

74.8 

76.5 

77.6 

105.0 

50.0 

251.8 

138.4 

784.8 

Music   -  Choral 

12 

71.7 

66.2 

72.3 

81.2 

30.8 

251.2 

152.1 

784.2 

Music  -  Instrumental 

12 

67.3 

64.6 

64.4 

62.5 

30.0 

240.0 

151.1 

745.6 

Phys.Ed    (Boys) 

6 

66.1 

63.9 

70.3 

108.3 

25.0 

262.5 

154.4 

759.2 

Phys.Ed    (Girls) 

16 

67.7 

68.0 

69.5 

93.8 

45.6 

255.0 

159.5 

770.9 

Science 

14 

69.9 

85.2 

81.8 

120.0 

50.0 

248.5 

140.6 

779.8 

Social  Science 

46 

72.9 

78.9 

77.9 

116.6 

50.0 

249.1 

139.4 

824.1 

Spanish 

6 

75.0 

72.6 

72.5 

116.7 

50.0 

255.0 

131.0 

772.7 

Total   

229 

Average   

i  ■ _ 

73.1 

72.9 

74.4 

100.4 

44.0 

252.8 



144.1 

778.7 

The  average  scores  made  by  the  229  applicants  for  positions 
in  the  junior  high  schools  tabulated  in  Trblo  XI  aru  as  follous: 

Examination: 

English 73.1 

World  Today 72.9 

Procedure 74.4 

Training 100.4 

Credential 44.0 

Experience 252.8 

Personal  Interview  144.1 

Einal  Grade 778.7 


out  of 

«.  * 

pos 

sible 

135 

It   11 

it 

!1 

65 

tl     IT 

!! 

It 

300 

ir   u 

it 

Jt 

200 

.!     It 

11 

»« 

nnn 

TABLE  XII 


Ranking  of  Average 

Grad 

es  of 

Candidates 

from  V 

rithout  th«j 

Department  foi 

•  Positions 

in  Junior  High  Schools 

• 

Subject 
Applied  for 

No. 
Cases 

Written  Exai; 

jiinatLa 

a  Training 

Exp. 
Htg. 

P.I. 

Final 
Grade 

Ena;. 

W.T. 

Pro. 

Tr. 

Cr. 

Art  and  Drawing 

16 

13 

15 

8 

13 

13- 

4 

8 

9 

Commercial 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

English 

39 

2 

9 

7 

9 

10 

7 

7 

4 

French 

3 

7 

14 

11 

4 

1 

7 

6 

7 

Home  Economics 

11 

11 

10 

6 

8 

11 

5 

16 

10 

Industrial  Arts 

19 

17 

6 

16 

17 

16 

6 

13 

15 

Italian 

3 

4 

11 

13 

2 

1 

7 

4 

13 

Latin 

4 

1 

2 

9 

1 

1 

2 

9 

1 

Library 

5 

8 

7 

1 

11 

1 

17 

10 

14 

Mathematics 

14 

6 

5 

5 

11 

1 

12 

15 

5 

Music  -  Choral 

12 

10 

13 

11 

15 

14 

13 

3 

6 

Music  -Instrumental 

12 

15 

16 

17 

16 

15 

16 

5 

16 

Phys.  Ed  -  (Boys) 

6 

16 

17 

14 

10 

17 

3 

2 

17 

Phys.  Ed  -  (Girls) 

16 

14 

12 

16 

14 

12 

7 

12 

12 

Science 

14 

12 

■  1 

3 

3 

1 

15 

11 

S 

Social  Science 

46 

9 

4 

4 

7 

1 

14 

14 

0 

Spanish 

6 

5 

7* 

9 

4 

1 

7 

17 

11 

TOTAL 

229 

1 

1 

*  •.There  ver  ranks  were 

Table  XII 
dates  in  the  various 
follows : 

The  averag 
lish  in  the  junior  hi 
2nd  place  in  the  Engl 
in  ""world  Today" ,  7th 
evaluation  of  truinin 
in  experience  rating, 
in  total  points. 


tied  the  same  rank  number  was  given. 

above,  shows  the  rank  order/ average  grades  of  candi- 
parts  of  the  examination  plan.  It  should  be  read  as 

e  grade  of  the  59  candidates  for  positions  in  Eng- 
gh  schools  or  in  the  Continuation  School  gave  then: 
ish  section  of  the  written  examination,  9th  place 

place  in  "Methods  and  Procedure",  9th  place  in 
g,  10th  place  in  credential  evaluation,  7th  pl-.ce 

7th  place  in  the  personal  interviev/,  and  4th  place 


TABLE 

ZIII 

Average  Grades 

Made 

by  Ap 

plicants  from  Without  the  Department 

s 

for  Positions  in 

the  < 

Continuation  School  and 

in  the 

High 

School 

Subject  Applied  for 

No. 

Writt 

en  Examina . 

Trai 

pine 

Exp. 

P,  I. 

Final 

Cases 

Ens. 

W   'T 

Proc . 

Tr. 

Cr. 

atg. 

Grade 

iimericanization 

2 

93.0 

77.0 

58.0 

50.0 

20.0 

277.5 

177.5 

753.0 

Art  and  Drawing 

21 

70.8 

71.7 

69.8 

95.4 

41.3 

256.2 

150.8 

844.8 

Commercial 

51 

75.8 

76.5 

73.3 

L20.0 

59.7 

243.4 

145.4 

843.1 

English 

61 

83.8 

77.6 

77.6 

124.5 

63.9 

252.0 

145.1 

867.3 

French 

16 

79.7 

72.9 

74.9 

130.6 

65.0 

232.5 

144.5 

837.7 

German 

6 

71.9 

76.3 

78.0 

131.7 

65.0 

240.0 

142.8 

840.2 

Home  Economics 

17 

68.1 

70.2 

58.8 

110.6 

44.1 

259.3 

141.2 

830.9 

Industrial  Arts 

21 

64.6 

76.7 

62.7 

31.0 

23.3 

265.7 

144.7 

674.2 

Italian 

2 

74.0 

69.5 

65.0 

125.0 

65.0 

255.0 

146.0 

779.5 

Latin 

9 

84.8 

70.6 

79.4 

L30.5 

65.0 

250.0 

154.5 

860.7 

Library 

5 

87.0 

76.5 

76.7 

125,0 

56/0 

246.0 

150.3 

817.6 

Mathematics 

34 

75.5 

76.8 

76.6 

126.2 

65.0 

256.3 

138.3 

848.5 

Music  -  Choral 

11 

74.0 

70.3 

69.4 

107.9 

35.0 

258.7 

144.1 

929.8 

Music  -  Instrumental 

8 

72.6 

67.9 

68.0 

100.0 

42.5 

266.3 

154.4 

771.6 

Phys.  Ed.  -  (Boys) 

15 

64.8 

67.2 

69.1 

113.3 

44.0 

252.0 

148.5 

758.9 

Pliys.  Ed.  -  (Girls) 

17 

70.8 

66.1 

74.1 

110.9 

46.5 

257.6 

146.0 

782.5 

Science 

36 

76.3 

87.9 

81.6 

L28.5 

65.0 

257.5 

139.2 

853.6 

Social  Science 

53 

75.3 

80.2 

77.9 

128.0 

63.8 

245.6 

154.3 

876.2 

Spanish 

26 

81.9 

67.5 

75.1 

L25.1 

65.0 

246.9 

134,1 

840.9 

TOTAL 

411 

AVERAGE 

76.0 

75.7 

74.2 

L16.3 

56.7 

251.6 

145.5 

837.5 

Table  XIII  shows -the  average" scores  made  by  the  applicants 
from  without  the  Department  for  high  school  positions.  The  average 
scores  made  by  all  applicants  tabulated  in  Table  XIII  are  as  follows: 

Examination 

English 76.0 

World  Today  --  75.7 

Procedure >  74.2 

Training 116.3  out  of  a  possible  135 

Credential 56.7   "   "   »     "     65 

Experience 251.6  "   "   "     ;*    300 

Personal  Interview  145.5   »   "   "     "    200 

Final  Grade 837.5   "   "   "     "    1000 


-  13  - 


TABLE  XIV 


Ranking,  of  Averages 

of  Ca 

ndidat 

os  from  Without  the  Depe 

irtmen 

t 
Is 

for  Positions  in  the 

Continuatior 

l  School  and  in  the  High 

Schoo 

Subject 
Applied  for 

I  No. 

Cases 

Written  Exam 

nation 

Training 

Exp. 
rits  • 

P.I. 

Final 
Grade 

Eng, 

V.  T. 

Proc . 

Tr, 

Cr. 

Americanization 

2 

1 

4 

19 

18 

19 

1 

1 

18 

Art  and  Drawing 

21 

15 

11 

12 

17 

16 

8 

5 

7 

Commercial 

51 

8 

7 

11 

11 

10 

17 

10 

8 

English 

61 

4 

3 

5 

10 

8 

11 

11 

3 

French 

16 

u 

10 

9 

2 

1 

19 

15 

11 

German 

6 

14 

9 

3 

1 

1 

18 

15 

10 

Home  Economics 

17 

17 

14 

13 

14 

13 

4 

16 

12 

Industrial  Arts 

21 

19 

6 

17 

19 

18 

3 

12 

19 

Italian 

2 

12 

15 

16 

8 

1 

10 

8 

14 

Latin 

9 

o 

12 

2 

3 

1 

13 

2 

4 

Library 

5 

2 

7 

6 

8 

11 

15 

6 

13 

Mathematics 

04 

9 

5 

7 

6 

1 

9 

18 

6 

Music  -  Choral 

11 

12 

13 

13 

15 

17 

5 

14 

1 

Mus  i  c  -  Ins tru  me  n  ta  1 

8 

15 

16 

15 

16 

15 

O 

3 

16 

Phys.  Ed.  -  (Boys) 

15 

18 

18 

14 

12 

14 

11 

7 

•  17 

Phys.  Ed.  -  (Girls) 

17 

15 

19 

10 

13 

12 

6 

3 

15 

Science 

36 

7 

1 

1 

4 

1 

7 

17 

5 

Social  Studies 

55 

10 

2 

4 

5 

9 

16 

"^c 

o 

Spanish 

26 

5 

17 

8 

7 

1 

14 

19 

9 

TOTAL 

411 

Table  XIV  above,  shows  the  rank  order  by  subjects  of  candi- 
dates from  without  the  Department  in  the  various  parts  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

Table  XV,  page  15,  shows  the  average  grades  made  by  teachers 
within  the  Department  who  were  candidates  for  junior  high  positions. 
The  final  scores  made  by  teachers  within  thu  Department  were  multiplied 
by  10/7ths  in  Order  to  mergo  the  inside  list  with  the  outside-  list  on  a 
1000  point  scale.   The  teachers  within  thu  Department  were  exempt"  from 
the  written  examination.  The  average  scores  cf  the  total  group  were 
approximately  as  follows: 


Training 91.8 

Credential 42.2 

Experience 239.5 

Personal  Interview  144.4 

Final  Score 798.9 


out  of  a  possible  155 

;i  n         »1                II  Q5 

"  •'      »            "  300 

ii  ii      ,i            ii  200 


1000 


TABLE  XV 

Average  Grades  Ma do  by  San  Francisco  Public  School  Teachers 
Who  Were  Candidate s  for  Positions  in  the  Junior  High  Schools 


Subject 
Applied  for 

No. 
Cases 

Training 

Exp. 
Rtg. 

P.I. 

i 
Average 

Average 
X  10/7 He 

Tr. 

Or. 

.r.rt  and  Drawing 

Commercial 

English 

Erench 

Home  Economics 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin 

Library 

Mathematics 

Music  -  Choral 

Music  -  Instrumental 

Phys.  Ed.  (Boys) 

Phys.  Ed.  (Girls) 

Science 

Social  Science 

Spanish 

11 

5 

23- 

O 
£j 

9 

10 

1 

1 

8 

8 

1 

1 

11 

11 

32 

1 

95o5 

85.0 

98.3 

100.0 

75.0 

35,0 

100.0 

100.0 

106.5 

115.6 

100,0 

100.0 

95.4 

100.0 

97.0 

25.0 

44.5 
38.0 
50.0 
50.0 
28.0 
23.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
41.2 
50.0 
20.0' 
47.2 
50.0 
49.1 
50.0 

259.0 
219.0 
255.0 
231.0 
250,0 
228.0 
255.0 
225.0 
255.0 
260.6 
255,0 
165.0 
263.1 
246.8 
247.0 
165.0 

163.5 
130.0 
142.3 
147.0 
146.5 
143.8 
110.0 
155.7 
145.0 
152.9 
148.6 

153.2 

134.8 
1.46.1 

564.8 
476.2 
543 . 3 
530.0 
493.7 
435.0 
515.0 
540.7 
563.6 
568.7 
553.6 

559.2 

548.5 
549.1 

852.9 
714.  id 

-816.4 
814.2 
771.4 
664.6 
735.7 
772.4 
861.9 
883.7 
790.8 

823.4 
824.6 
854.3 

TOTAL  

AVERAGE 

135 

91.8 

42.2 

239.3 

144.4 

532.4 

793.9 

._  . . 

TABLE  XVI 
Ranking  of  Averages  of  Candidates  from  Within  the 
Department  for  Por.it ions  in  the  Junior  High  Schools 


i" 

Subject  Applied  for 
i 

No, 
Cases 

i.  r.  1 1. 

ii  ng 

Exd. 
Rtflf. 

P.  I. 

Final 
Grade 

T.r. 

-  fir. 

1 

i  Art  -end  Drawing 

11 

'  10 

11 

3 

1 

3 

Commercial 

5 

12 

13 

4 

13 

15 

English 

25 

8 

1 

14 

10 

7 

French 

2 

3 

1 

11 

5 

8 

Home  Economics 

9 

13 

14 

8 

6 

11 

Industrial  Arts 

10 

14 

15 

12 

9 

14 

1  Latin 

1 

3 

1 

4 

14 

12 

1  Library 

1 

3 

1 

15 

11 

10 

Mathematics 

8 

2 

1 

4 

8 

2 

Music  -  Choral 

8 

1 

12 

2 

3 

1 

<   Music  -  Instrumental 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

9 

!  Phys.  Ed.  (Boys) 

I 

3 

16 

15 

- 

- 

Phys.  Ed.  (Girls) 

11 

11 

10 

1 

2 

6 

Science 

11 

5 

1 

10 

12 

5 

Social  Studies 

52 

9 

9 

9 

7 

4 

Spanish 

1 

15 

1 

15 

™* 

TOTAL 

135 

i 



Table  XVI,  page  15,  shows  the  ranking  of  applicants  from 
within  the  Department,  according  to  subject. 

Table  XVII,  below,  shows  the  average  grades  made  by  teach- 
ers within  the  Department  who  were  condidates~f or  Continuation  School 
and  for  high  school  positions.   The  total  average  of  this  group  was: 

Training 104.9  out  of  a  possible  135 

Credential 47.6  "   "  iS  '   "      65 

Experience 256.3  "    "  "     "     300 

Personal  Interview-  147.3  ;?   "  »    i?     200 

Final  Grade 859.6   "    "  "    "    1000 


TABLE  XVII 


Average  Grad 

es  Made  by  San  Francisco  Public  School  Teachers 

Who  Were  Candidat 

es  for  Continuation  School  and 

High  S 

3boo.l  Pos 

it ions 

i 

1  Subject  Applied  For 

No. 
Cases 

Training 

Exp. 

.  Rtg. 

P.  I. 

Average 

Average 

Tr„ 

Or, 

x  io/7-a 

■  ..Americanization 

1 

135.0 

20.0 

2.55.0 

147;  5 

557.5 

796.4 

.  Art  and  Drawing 

18 

105.5 

32*6 

266.9 

154.1 

572.2 

868.5 

Commercial 

31 

9508 

44*0 

249.1 

145.1 

539.4 

865.6 

English 

29  , 

121.3 

60  iO 

261.2 

147.5 

596.0 

895.9 

1  French 

6 

143.3 

57.5 

232.5 

141.6 

541.6 

864.2 

!  German 

3 

116.6 

65.0 

255.0 

135.0 

571.6 

840.3 

!  Home  Economics 

9 

100.9 

44.5 

246.5 

148.1 

546.6 

890.5 

i  Industrial  Arts 

30 

47.8 

25.5 

246.0 

140.4 

463.8 

763.9 

:   Italian 

3 

125.0 

65.0.. 

240.0 

143 . 7 

633.7 

878.6 

:'  Latin 

5 

129  *0' 

65.0 

264.0 

142.0 

600.0 

884.2 

-  Library 

2 

125.0 

42.5 

300.0 

164.0 

631.5 

960.0 

'<  Mathematics 

20 

119.8 

65.0 

240.7 

143.9 

556,2 

858.1 

\   Music  -  Choral' 

10 

75.0 

35.0 

264.0 

150.8 

524.8 

837.4 

J  Music  -Instrumental 

4 

68.7 

20.0 

266.2 

165.5 

507.2 

805.7 

i  Phys.  Ed.  (Boys) 

10 

106.0 

41.0 

255.0 

150.2 

OO (~j  *c* 

639.2 

:  Phys.  Ed.  (Girls) 

9 

111.1 

43.3 

259.9 

151.3 

565.7 

855.3 

Science 

9 

123.8 

65.0 

240.0 

146.4 

572.9 

891.6 

'  Social  Studies 

32 

126.9 

65.0 

261.8 

144.0 

K,        J  Uj  *      '-. 

878.8 

1  Spanish 
1 

! 

5 

122.0 

65.0 

246.0 

141.5 

574.5 

864.2 

j       TOTAL 

236 

i       AVERAGE 

i 

122.2 

49.6 

255.9 

147,4 
1 

558.7 

871.9 
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TABLE  XVIII 

Ranking  of  Averages  of  Candidates  From  Within  the  Department 
for  Positions  in  the  Continuation  School  and  in  the  High  School: 


Subject 

Ho.  of 
Cases  - 

Trni 

ling 

Exp. 
Rtfi. 

P.  I. 

Final 
Grade 

'  Tr. 

Br. 

!  Americanization 

1 

2 

18 

9 

8 

18 

■  Art  and  Drawing 

18 

14 

16 

2 

3 

8 

Jomniercial 

31 

16 

11 

12 

11 

9 

•  English 

29 

9 

8 

7 

8 

o 

i  French 

6 

1 

9 

19 

16 

10 

[  German 

3 

11 

1 

9 

19 

14 

.  Home  Economics 

9 

15 

9 

13 

7 

4 

j  Industrial  Arts 

30 

19 

17 

14 

18 

19 

:  Italian 

3 

5 

1 

17 

14 

7 

1  Latin 

5 

3 

1 

A 

4 

15 

5 

1  Library 

2 

5 

13 

1 

2 

1 

]  Mathematics 

20 

10 

1 

16 

13 

12 

i  Music  -  Choral 

10 

17 

15 

A 

5 

16 

I"rusic  -  Instrumental 

A 

18 

18 

3 

1 

17 

•  Phys.  Ed.  (Boys) 

10 

13 

14 

9 

6 

15 

!  Phys.  Ed.  (Girls) 

9 

12 

12 

8 

4 

13 

ocience 

9 

7 

1 

17 

10 

3 

'  Social  Studies 

32 

4 

1 

6 

12 

6 

.  Spanish 

5 

8 

1 

14 

17 

10 

TOTAL 

P 

236 

1 

Table  XVIII,  above,  shows  the  ranking  by  subject  of  the  can- 
didates in  the  Department  for  Continuation  School  and  high  school 
positions. 

TABLE  XIX 


Summary  of  Training;,  Credentials,  Experience, 
Personal  Interview,  and  Total  Average  Ratings 


t 

Candidates 

Ho.  of 
Cases 

Tr. 

Cr. 

Exper- 
ience 

Personal 
Interview 

Total 
Points 

For  Junior  High 
by  S.F. Teachers 

135 

91.8 

42.2 

239.3 

144 . 4 

798.9 

For  Junior  High 
by  Outside  Teachers 

229 

100.4 

44.0 

252.8 

141.1 

778. 7 

For  Senior  High 
by  S.F. Teachers 

236 

122.2 

49.6 

255.9 

147.4 

871.9 

For  Senior  High 
by  Outside  Teachers 

411 

116.3 

56.7 

251.6 

145.5 

837.5 

TOTAL 

AVERAGE  — 

1011 

106.8 

44.9 

251.3 

145.7 

818.9 
=1 

Table  XIX  shows  the  average  ratings  for  training,  creden- 
tials, quality  of  experience,  personal  interview,  and  total  points  of 
the  1011  c  and  irtert.es  for  no  sit  ions  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 


TABLE  XX 
Junior  High,  applicants  Q,u  ilifiod  and  Placed 


1 1 

1 

No. 

of 

No .  to 

No 

• 

No. 

No .Hem 

ain- 

Subject 

Candid 

G  t  C  S 

be 

Q.uali 

fiod 

Placed 

ins;  on 

•List 

S.  F. 

Out- 
s  i  rl  r- 

Quali- 
fied 

S.F. 

Out- 
side 

S.F. 

Out- 
side 

S.F, 

Out- 
side 

(Art  and  Drawing 

9 

13 

6 

4 

2 

4 

0 

_ 

2 

I  Commercial 

4 

5 

6 

2 

5 

2 

0 

- 

3 

!  English 

24 

20 

10 

7 

3 

7 

0 

1 

i French 

2 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

JHome  Economics 

7 

11 

10 

2 

8 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Italian 

— 

3 

_ 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Industrial  Arts 

8 

21 

10 

4 

6 

4 

— 

- 

6 

Latin 

1 

5 

2 

— 

2 

— 

- 

- 

2 

Library 

1 

5 

4 

1 

5 

- 

2 

1 

1 

Mathematics 

7 

12 

10 

4 

6 

3 

- 

1 

6 

Music-Choral 

6 

7 

4 

3 

1 

2 

— 

1 

1 

Music-Instrumental 

1 

7 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

— 

1 

Phys.  Ed.  (Boys) 

_ 

5 

4 

— 

4 

— 

4 

- 

- 

Phys.  Ed.  (Girls) 

10 

11 

6 

5 

1 

5 

- 

- 

1 

Science 

8 

12 

10 

3 

7 

3 

- 

- 

7 

Social  Studies 

28 

20 

10 

6 

/ 

5 

- 

1 

4 

Spanish 

— 

6 

4 

— 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4  1 
__ 

TOTAL 

116 

166 

106 

43* 

62 

39 

8 

5 

53  | 
1 

*Eight  of  these  forty-thro^  eligibles  were  due  to  pr^vioms  placements. 


TABLE  XXI 


Continuation  Scho 

ol  and 

High 

School  Applicants 

Qualified  a 

nd  Pla 

ced 

JNO.  of 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. Remain- 

Subject 

Candidates 

to  be 
Quali- 
fied 

Qualified 

Placed 

ing  on 

List 

S.F. 

Out- 
side 

S.F. 

Out- 
side 

S.F. 

Out- 
side 

S.F. 

Side 

Americanization 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

Art  and  Drawing 

16 

8 

4 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

Commercial 

28 

•26  ' 

14 

"   8 

5 

5 

- 

•x 

5 

English 

28 

40 

22 

10 

13 

1 

- 

8 

13 

Frunch 

5 

8 

4 

2 

O 

- 

- 

2 

o 

German 

rt 

o 

4 

2 

— 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Home  Economics 

11 

8 

4 

3 

1 

1 

- 

c 

1 

Italian 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

X 

Industrial  Arts 

30 

20 

14 

10 

4 

— 

- 

10 

-x 

Latin 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Library 

2 

5 

6 

1 

5 

1 

- 

- 

[5 

Hat hematics 

21 

14 

8 

4 

/ 

^ 

- 

- 

•^x 

- 

Music  -  Choral 

10 

7 

A 

<x 

— 

1 

- 

3 

- 

Mu  sic  -In  strume  ntal 

/_ 

8 

4 

1 

3 

1 

- 

- 

5 

Phys.  Ed.-  (Boys) 

10 

15 

8 

4 

'x 

2 

- 

2 

"X 

Phys.  Ed.-  (Girls) 

8 

17 

8 

/ 

TC 

- 

2 

X 

Science 

8 

28 

14 

2 

12 

1 

- 

1 

12 

Social  Studios 

32 

rf  o 

12 

'x 

8 

2 

- 

2 

8 

Spanish 

5 

12 

6 

•-- 

— 

— 

o 

- 

TOTAL 

251 

141 

66* 

75 

18 

0 

48 

75 

*Threo  of  tlu.so  si 

Xt"7— si 

x  .lie 

iblas 

wc  re  d 

u e  to 

ar  evi( 

DUS   Pl< 

:c>,-raunH 

TABLE  XXII 

Number  and  Per  Gent  of  Total  Candidates  Qualifying 


Applicants  . 
from 

For  Junior  High  Positions 

iFor  Continuation  School 
land  High  School  Positions 
1 

Total 

Number 
Applic . 

Number 
qualif. 

Per  Cent 

Qualif. 

i     

|  Number 
Applic. 

N amber 
qualif. 

Per  Cen1 
qualif. 

San  Francisco 
Public  Schools 

Outside 

San  Francisco 

Public  Schools 

135 
239 

43 
62 

31 

27 

I 

236 

411 

66 
75 

28 
18 

371 
640 

TOTAL 

364; 

105* 

29 

647 

141 

22 

1011 

*0nly  105  of  the  106  candidates  needed  for  the  eligible  list  qualified. 

Table  XXII  above  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  total 
candidates  qualifying.   Of  the  364  candidates  who  competed  for  the  105 
places  on  the  junior  high  eligible  list,  43  or  40.9  per  cent  were  from 
'.vithin  the  Department,  and  62  or  59.0  per  cent  were  from  outside  the 
Department. 

Of  the  647  candidates  for  the  141  positions  on  the  Continua- 
tion School  and  high  school  eligible  list,   66  or  46.8  per  cent  were 
from  within  the  Department,  and  75  or  53.0  per  cent  were  from  without 
the  Department . 

TABLE  XXIII 
Summary  of  Candidates  Qualified  and  Placed 


Candidates  for 

No.  to 
be  qual- 
ified 

No. Qualified 

No.  Placed 

(No.  Remaining 
<    on  List 

S.  F. 

Outside 

S . F. 

Outside 

S.F. 

Outside 

Junior  High  Schools 

Continuation  School 
and  High  Schools 

106 
141 

43* 
66** 

62 
75 

59 
18 

8 
0 

5 
47 

54 
75 

TOTAL 

247 

109 

137 

57 

.  ■—    ■   ■  - 

8 

52 

129 

*  Eight  candidates  within  the  Department  qualified  due  to  previous 
placement. 

**Three  candidates  within  the  Department  qualified  due  to  previous 
placement. 
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IX.  SIB&IARY 


1.   Applicants 


1.  There  were  1011  applicants,  of  whom  364  were  candidates  for  junior 
high  positions,  and  647  were  candidates  for  Continuation  School  and 
for  high  school  positions. 

2.  For  junior  high  positions,  135,  or  37  per  cent,  were  from  within 
the  Department,  and  229,  or  63  per  cent,  were  from  without  the  De- 
partment . 

3.  For  Continuation  School  and  high  school  positions,  236,  or  36  per 
cent j  were  from  within  the  Department,  and  411,  or  64  per  cent,  were 
from  without  the  Department. 

4.  The  written  examination  was  taken  "by  656  applicants  from  without 
the  Department. 

2.   Training 

5.  Six  per  cent  of  the  junior  high  candidates  had  a  degree  of  M.A.; 

25  per  cent  had  24  semester  hours  or  one  year  above  the  a.   B.  degree; 
52  per  cent  had  an  A.  B.  degree;  and  17  per  cent  .hud  less  than  4 
years'  training. 

6.  Twenty- three  per  cent  of  the  Continuation  School  and  high  school 
candidates  had  a  degree  of  M.  a.;   50  per  cent  hod  24  semester 
hours,  or  one  year  above  the  A.  B.  degree;   15  per  cent  had  the  A.B. 
degree  only,  und  10  per  cent  had  less  than  4  years'  training. 

5.   Credential 

7-   Of  the  applicants  for  junior  high  positions,  S3  per  cent  had  gen- 
oral  secondary  or  junior  high  credentials;   17  per  cent  had  special 
secondary  credentials;  and  2  per  cent  had  special  junior  high  cre- 
dentials. 

8.  Seventy  six  per  c^nt  of  the  applicants  for  the  Continuation  School 
and  high  school  positions  had  general  secondary  credential;  2,5   pe'r 
Cent  had  special  secondary  Certificates,  and  1  pe-r  Cent  had  a  gen- 
eral junior  high  Certificate. 

4.   Q,u',lity  of  Training 

9.  Of  the  applicants  for  junior  high  positions,  13  per  Cent  were 
r^ted  "Superior";   62  per  cent  were  rated  ".ibove  AVe-r:.ge-11 ;   20  per 
cent  Were  rated  "iiv-rag^";   and  2  per  cent  were  r^ted  "3elow 
Average" . 

.0 .   For  positions  in  the  Continuation  School  and  in  the  high  schools, 
19  per  cent  of  the  applicants  were  rated  "Superior";   60  pur  cent 
were  rated  "Above  Avcraga" ;  21  pur  cent  were  rated  "Average'1;  and 
0.7  per  cent  were  rated  "Below  Average" . 
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5.  Personal  Interview 

11,  The  average  grades  in  the  personal  interview  for  junior  high 
candidates  wore  as  follows:  San  Francisco  candidates,  144.4; 
outside  of  San  Francisco  candidates i  144.1. 

12,  The  average  grades  in  the  personal  interview  for  Continuation 
School  and  senior  high  candidates  wore  as  follows:   San  Francisco 
candidates;  147.3;   outside  of  San  Francisco  candidates,  147*6; 

6.   Candidates  Qualified  and  Placed 

13,  Of  135  San  Francisco  applicants  for  positions  in  the  junior  high 
schools,  43  or  31  per  cent,  qualified.  Of  those,  39  were  placed. 

14,  Of  329  applicants  outside  of  the  Department,  62,  or  27  per  Cent, 
wore  qualified.   Of  those,   8  were  placed, 

15,  There  wore  236  San  Francisco  applicants  for  Continuation  and 
high  school  positions.  Of  this  number,  66,  or  28  per  cent,  quali- 
fied.  Eighteen  have  boon  placed. 

16,  Seventy-five,  or  18  per  cunt,  of  the  411  applicants  from  without 
the  Department  Were  qualified. 

17,  Of  246  candidates  on  the  qualified  list,  65,  or  22  per  cent, 
have  been  placed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE 
Moulder  Building  -  Page  and  Cough  Streets 

December  -  1931 


PART  I  u  SYSNIITG  HIGH  SCHOCLS 
1.   Credentials  -  Evening  High  Schools 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  creden- 
tialized  persons  in  the  evening  high  schools.  Of  241  evening  school 
teachers  reported  on  the  October  report,  116  or  48  per  cent  had  general 
secondary  certificates. 

TABLE  I 
Credentials  -  Evening  High  Teachers 


School 

General  Secondary 

Special  Secondary 

Total 

Ho, 

fo 

Ho. 

% 

Ho. 

7° 

Eve,  H.S.of  Comm. 
Galileo  Evening 
Humboldt  Evening 
Polytoclinic  Eve. 

32 
11 
27 
18 

52 
38 
40 
51 

29 

18 

41* 

17 

48 
62 
60 
49 

61 
29 
68 
35 

100     | 

100 
100 
100 

Totals 

116 

125 

241 

11 

^Includes  15  teachers  of  "Short  Unit  Courses." 


2.   Salaries 


Table  II  shows  the  distribution  of  salaries  as  reported  in 
the  October  Report.  The  greatest  number  of  teachers  on  any  one  step 
was  75,  or  31  per  cent,  at  $1355.  The  next  greatest  number  was  25  or 
10  per  cent,  at  $1084.   These  represent  teachers  serving  5  and  4 
nights,  respectively.  The  next  largest  number  was  25  or  10  per  cent 


at  c^542   (2  nights  per  week). 
increment  of  $813.  Thirty  thro 
salary  at  so  much  per  night. 


Thirteen  teachers  were  on  the  salary 
e  teachers  are  listed  as  receiving 


TABLE  II 
Salaries  -  Evening  High  Schools 


1 

Salary 

Commerce 

Galileo 

Humboldt 

Polytechnic 

Total  1 

$2304 

1 

1 

2280 

1 

1 

2004 

1 

1 

2 

1836 

, 

1 

1 

1355 

41 

3 

25 

5 

74 

1250 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1188 

1 

1 

1128 

2 

(J 

1084 

3 

7 

11 

4 

25 

1000 

1 

1 

998 

1 

1 

924 

3 

3 

813 

4 

2 

3 

4 

13 

678 

1 

1 

648 

1 

1 

564 

1 

71 

1 

542 

1 

4 

13 

25 

271 

22 

1 

<-< 

5*50 

4 

3 

7 

4.50 

6A 

9 

15 

3.50 

I4 

6 

4 

11 

TOTALS 

60 

30  5 

68 

.I  i 

35 

195 

! — ;; 

,'Pvro  or  these  teachers  also  teach  two  nights  per  week  at  $4.50  per  nigh"! 
,v3ne  tof  these  teachers  also  teaches  three  nights  per  week  at  $4.50  "   " 

One  teacher  -  3  nights  per  week;  two  teachers  -  2  nights  per  week; 

three  teachers  - -1  night  per  week. 
*Four  nights  per  week. 
5Threo  duplicates  included  in  total. 
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3.  Date  of  Assignment 


Table  III  shows 
ning  high  school  teachers, 
were  opened  in  1924. 


the  reported  date  of  assignment  of  the  eve- 
Polytechnic  and  Galileo  Evening  High  Schoo." 


TABLE  III 


Date  of  Assignment 


Evening 

High 

Schoo 

Is 

Year 

Evening  High  £ 

chools 

!  Year 
i 

Poly. 

Com- 
merce 

Gal- 
ileo 

Hum- 
boldt 

'Totals 

Poly 

.Com- 
merce 

!  Gal- 
ileo 

itium- 
boiit 

Totalsj 

1931 

6 

7 

3 

6 

22 

1915 

5 

3 

1930 

5 

1 

3 

6 

15 

1914 

1 

1 

1929 

1 

1 

1 

8 

11 

1913 

1 

1 

1928 

11 

1   i 

5 

2 

19 

1912 

1 

1 

2 

1927 

4 

9 

1 

2 

16 

1911 

2 

2 

1926 

1 

4 

3 

3 

11 

1910 

2 

1 

3 

1925 

2 

6 

2 

8 

18 

1909 

1924 

8 

7 

8 

6 

29 

1908 

1 

1 

1923 

1 

2 

3 

1904 

1 

1 

1922 

3 

1 

4 

1903 

2 

2 

1921 

1 

2 

3 

1902 

1 

1 

1920 

1 

1 

2 

1896 

V 

1 

1 

1919  . 

1 

1 

2 

1898 

1 

1 

1918 

1 

3 

4 

1897 

1917 

5 

1 

6 

1892 

1916 

1 

1 

■ 

1891  - 
tfo  dates 

1 

1 

2 

,  .  ._ 

shown 

8 

8 

I 

Totals 

38 

50 

26 

52 

166 

Totals 

15 

o 

14 

1 
29   i 

GRAND..  1 

FOTAIS 

.   '    ! 

38 

65 

25  | 

66  ' 

195   1 

1 

Two  teachers  were  assigned  40  years  ago.   Ten  other  teachers 
were' assigned  between  1898  and  1910.   Twenty-four  teachers  were  assigned 
"cotween  1910  and  1920.  Teachers  assigned  between  1920  and  1930  numbered 
129.   Twenty-two- teachers  were  assigned  in  1931. 


4.   Day  Occupations 

Table  IV,  following,  shows  the  day  occupations  of  the  195  of 
the  evening  high  school  teachers.  Of  195  evening  high  school  teachers, 
110  are  San  Francisco  day-time  teachers;  seventeen  were  substitutes  by 
day  in  the  San  Francisco  schools,  teachers  by  day 
partments,  or  private  school  teachers.  Sixteen  v, 
employed  in  other  work  than  teaching. 


in  other  scheol  de- 
r^  unemployed  and  V7GP2 


-  £ 


Table  IV  -  Day  Occupations  of  Evening  School  Teachers 


1 

1 

Occupation 

Poly 

Commerce 

Galileo 

1 

Humboldt 

Total 

i 

;  Antique  Dealer 

1 

r 

i       ! 

Accountant 

1 

2 

s 

.-  Commercial  Artist 

1 

I 

'  Olerk-S.F. Water  Co. 

1 

1 

Dentist 

1 

1 

Deputy-S.F.Tax  Office 

1 

1 

Decorator 

1 

1 

Dietitian 

1 

1 

Draftsman 

1 

\ 

.  Electrician 

2 

2      ! 

"Engineer 

8 

8 

:  Instructor-U.of  C. 

1 

1 

'  Instructor-Stanford 

1 

1 

1  Lawyer 

1 

7 

2 

10 

\   Librarian 

2 

2 

;  Metallurgist 

2 

2 

i  Officos-City  Hall 

4 

4      ' 

;  Otis  Llevator  Co. 

1 

1 

|  Faciei. &  Tel. Co. 

3 

3 

j  Port  Inspector 

1 

1 

I  Post  Office  Dcpt. 

1 

1 

!  Radio  -  E.P.O. 

1 

1 

I  Solos  Training  and 

Publicity 

1 

1 

;  Toachers  -  S.F. Pub- 

lic Schools 

25 

34 

20 

31 

110 

!  Teachers  - 

i       Substitutes 

3  -• 

.  '   3 

3 

9 

\   Teachers  -  Public 

.  Schools  outside 

San  Francisco 

1 

3 

1 

;  Teachers  -  Private 

2 

2 

:  Teachers  -  Tcmpor- 

1 

j   ary,in  mornings 

1 

unemployed 

4 

5 

1 

6 

16 

:  colder 

! 
[ 

1 

2 

3 

TOTALS 

38 

65 

26 

66 

195 

1 

i 

5 .  Number  of  Nights  Taught 

Table  V  shows  the  number  of  nights  taught  by  the  evening 
high  school  teachers.  Twenty-one  of  the  56  Polytechnic  teachers  server1, 
two  nights  per  neck;      55  of  the  65  Evening  High  School  of  Commerce 
teachers  taught  five  nights;   9  of  the  26  Galileo  teachers  taught  4 
nights,  and  31  of  the  66  Humboldt  teachers  taught  5  nights. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  regard  to  the  number  of  nights 
taught  among  the  evening  high  schools. 

Table  V  -  Number  of  Nights  Taught  -  Evening  High  Teachers 


School 

No. 

of  Nights 

■  Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Polytechnic 
Commerce 
Galileo 
Humboldt 

1 
1 
3 
5 

21 
2 

5 

13 

5 
6 
4 

3 

3 

3 

9 

16 

8 
53 

5 
31 

1 
38 
65 
26 

66 

TOTALS 

8 

i 

i 

41 

1 

18 

31 

97 

195 

6.   Distribution  of  Evening  High  Students 

Table  VI  shows  the  number  of  evening  high  school  students 
living  in  the  various  areas  of  the  city. 

Table  VI  -  Distribution  of  Evening  High  Students 


Area 


Commercei  Galileo 


-t- 


Humboldt 


I  Richmond 

1  Sunset 

J  Balboa 

i  South  of  Market  St. 

:  North  Beach 

I  North  of  Market  St. 

i  Marina 


r 


TOTALS 


216 
110 

92 
341 
205 
720 

46 


1730 


53 
13 

8 
32 

562 
130 
268 


6r*  f 


73 

80 
257 
927 

37 
285 

22 


1659 


Pclytechniq  Total 


1 


198 
523 

75 
103 

29 
445 

15 


1388 


540 
726 
412 

1403 
633 

1573 
301 


The  Galileo  and  Polytechnic  Evening  High  Schools  are  essen- 
tially neighborhood  schools;   Commerce  and  Humboldt  are  city-wide 
schools. 


-  5  - 


There  are  412  evening  high  school  pupils  in  the  Balboa 
aXea.  Students  in  this  area  no?;  attend  schools'" as  follows: 

Commerce  -  92 

Galileo  -  8 

Humboldt  -  237 

Fcly  -  75 

Boundaries  for  the  districts  listed  in  Table  VI  are: 


Richmond 


Sunset 


Balboa 


West  -  the  Pacific  Ocean 

South  -  Fulton  Street 

East  —  Arruello  Blvd. 

North  -  U.S.Military  Reservation  and  San  Francisco  Bay 


West  -  the  Pacific  Ocean 

South  -  Sloat  Blvd.  and  Pcrtola  ^rivc 

East  -  Laguna  Honda  Blvd.  Mt.  Sutro,  Stanyan  St.". 

North  -  Lincoln  Way 


7/est  -  Juniper  o  Serra  Blvd.  -  Porto  la  Drive 

South  -  the  County  Line 

East  -  San  Bruno  xwe.  to  Packard  Street 

North  -  (e>eo  South  Boundary  of  South  of  Haricot  Area) 


South  of  I.Iarkot 


West   -  lit.  Sutro,  Tvun  Peaks  areas  and  O'Shaughncssy  Blvd. 

to  Thirtieth  St. 
South  -  Thirtieth-Castro-Beacon-Matoo  Sts, -College-Crescent 

Avenuos-Cese-Weldon-Rickard  Sts.-  San  Bruno  Ave.  to 

County  Lino. 
East   -  San  Francis.cd  Bay  and  Waterfront 
North  -  Market  St.  -  Seventeenth  St. 


Morth  Beach 


West  -  Van  Ness  Ave.  to  Pine  St. 

South  -  Pine  St.  to  Market  -  Market  St.  to  Ferry  Bldg. 

i<rnrtb^~  ^an  Erancisco  3ay  and  Waterfront 


North  of  Market 


Marina 


West  -  Arsu^llo  Blvd.  -  Fulton-Stanyen  Sts 
South  -  Market-Seventeenth  Sts. 
East  -  Market  St. 
North  -  Pacific  Avenue" 


'West   -  U.S. Wilit-.ry  Reservation 
South  -  Pacific  Avenue 
East  -  Van  Ness  Avenue 
North  -  Sen  Frvnciaco  Bay 


7 .   Growth  of  Evening  High  Schools 

Table  VII  following  shows  the  average  number  belonging  in 
the  evening  high  schools  ov_r  a  ten-year  span.   There  has  been  a  stead; 
growth  of  all  evening  high  schools.  The  Evening  High  School  of  Commerce 
has  shown  the  greatest  growth. 

Table  VII  -  Average  Number  Belonging 
(nTholo  numbers  only  used) 


.School 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

..  3oramcrco 
•  Humboldt 
■  Galileo 
\   Polytechnic 

361 
487 

418 
434 

438 
459 

373 
507 
143 
139 

410 
475 
182 
165 

740 
518 
178 
128 

809 
614 
186 
141 

999 
728 
316 
218 

1052 
695 
316 
221 

1088 
755 
328 
242 

i  Dotal 

848 

852 

897 

1162 

1232 

1564 

1 
1750 

2261 

j 

2284 

2415 

i 

Table  VIII  shows  the  average  daily  attendance  of  evening 
high  schools.  The  attendance  has  more  than  doubled  in  thel  ten  year  p. 
ricd. 

Table  VIII  -  Average  Daily  Attendance 


':  School 

i   , 

1922 

I  1923' 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931   | 

j 

.  Commerce 
|  Humboldt 
1  Galileo 
j  Polytcchni 

307 
405 

c 

348 
363 

361 

385 

308 
428 
119 
111 

344 
334 
153 
125 

617 

371 
150 

101 

658 
453 
155 
114 

802 

550 
240 

175 

837 
695 
234 
221 

866 
578 
259 
190 

1  Total 

!      .i 

712 

711 

746 

966 

956 

1239 

1380 

1767 

I 

1987 

1873 

Tables  VII  and  VI II  show  that  while,  the  evening  high  schools 
enroll  more  pupils  than  formerly,  they  do  not  hold  this  attendance. 

8k  Per  Cent  of  Attendance 


The  average  per  cent  of  attendance  for  all  evening  high 
schools,  shown  in  Table  IX,  has  gradually  dropped  from  84  in  1922  to 
in  1931. 

Table  IX  -  Per  Cent  of  Attendance  -  (V/hole  numbers  only  used) 


79 


1'    ■  - 
Sciiool 

1922 

1923 

i 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

i 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1  Commerce 
Humboldt 
j  Galileo 
1  Polytechni 

85 
83 

c 

83 
85 

82 
84 

82 
84 
83 
80 

84 
70 
84 
75 

83 
72 

84 
79 

81 
74 
84 
81 

80 
76 

76 
81 

80 
76 
74 
76 

78 

77 
73 
79 

!  Average 

• 

84 

_  4 

83 

82 

78 

79 

60 

i 

78 

76 

______ 

77 

Tablo  H  shows  the  number  of  students  attending  each  e 
nigh  school  per  evening  by  the  month  through  the  year  as  compare 
the  end  of  the  month  enrollment  for  each  school  by  the  month  thr 
the  year.  The  evening  attendance  was  obtained  in  each  case  by  c 
plying  the  average  daily  attendance  for  each  month  by  16/9 ths.  I 
aing  school  session  is  ?,%  hours  in  length,  or  9/l6ths  of  the  leg 
school  day  of  four  hours  as  fixed  by  state  law.  The  table  also 
ach  evening  high  school  the  above  comparison  expressed  as 
for  the  eleven  months  of  the  school  year  and  as  a  per  cent 


i  or  ; 
eragv 


von  ■'..IV; 

d  w  i  "  .' 
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ui '  i  - 

al 
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The  comparisons  show  that  while  the  enrollment  of  evening 
high  schools  is  large,  the  actual  number  attending  at  any  given  time- 
is  low. 

Table  X  -  Average  Evening  Attendance  Compared  with  End  of  Month 

Enrollment-  Hierh  Schools 


COMMERCE 

GALILEO 

HUMBOLDT 

(POLYTECHNIC 

!  Month 

End  Mo. 

A  v.Eve. 

End  Mo. 

Av.Evo. 

End  Mo.  A  v.Eve. 

End  Mo 

lAvo  Evo^ 

Enroll. 

Attend. 

Enroll. 

Attend. 

Enroll.  Attend 

L  Enroll 

.Attend.; 

i  1st  mo. 

2388 

1600 

1185 

455 

2580  |   1055 

1000 

306 

2nd  mo. 

2425 

1613 

1297 

515 

2855     1113 

929 

529 

1  3rd  mo. 

2.256 

1496 

1225 

455 

2751    1039 

859 

291   . 

1  4th  mo. 

2076 

1430 

1149 

44-.- 

2339 

945 

725 

257   | 

5th  mo. 

1904 

1281 

1049 

439 

2155 

•  636 

759 

251  '■ 

i  o  th  mo . 

2757 

1900 

1550 

490 

2801 

1255 

I486 

440   ! 

■  7th  mo. 

2575 

1800 

1352 

470 

2598 

1184 

1392 

447   ! 

:  3th  mo. 

2366 

1C51 

1223 

428 

2365 

1045 

1268 

405   j 

9th  mo. 

2135 

1455 

1009 

567 

2226 

994 

1152 

345   ! 

]  3th  mo. 

1858 

j_2^j7 

399 

519 

1919 

696 

948 

299   : 

•11th  mo . 

1711 

1 

116  4 

854 

269 

1716 

795 

931 

279   ! 

I 

.  -  . j 

Average 
j-for  year 

1 

2219 

1516 

1145 

421 

2390  [      1012 

1041 

13  ".  r.     i 

3oc  ] 

Par  Cent 

\ 

for  y^ar 

68 

w 

)6 

/  ") 

<_ 

P 

Expressed  as  an  average 
schools  compare  as  follows: 


for  the  year,  the  four  evening  high 


Tabic  HI  -  Per  Cent  Att^nd-nco  is  of  enrollment 


1 

Average  End  of 

Average  Even: 

-leg 

par  Cent  Attend-  i 

! 

Month  Enroll- 

Attendance 

ance  per  Evening  i 

School 

ment 

(11 

months) 

is  of  Enrollment  ,' 

i 

(11  months) 

(11  months) 

i  Commerce 

2219 

1516 

68 

!  Humboldt 

2590 

1012 

42 

!  Galileo 

1145 

421 

56 

1  Polytechnic 

1041 

552 

32 

Lver-^e 


6795 


"  o  n  -l 
JoOi 


48 


-  8.  - 


9„   Clas: 


ze 


Table  XII  shows  the  distribuoion  cf  class  size  by  school,-  •.- 3 
reported  to  Deputy  Superintendent  Mary-  A.  Fits-Gerald  for  the  i?eei  Sep- 
tember 23  to  29,  1931.   r'rho  median  class  size  ranges  from  27.2  for  .zo- 
ning High  School  of  Commerce  to  18.1  for  Polytechnic  Evening  High,  '/.he 
distribution  of  classes  v.dth  less  than  20  pupils  is  as  follows: 


Commerce  Evening  - 
Galileo     " 
Humboldt    " 
Polytechnic  " 


31  or  20  per  cent 

23  or  58  "  " 

30  or  30  ;? 

21  or  58  •'  •' 


Table  XII  -  Class  Size  -  Evening  High  Schools  -  By  Schools 

(As  of  Sept.  23-29,  1951) 


i 

1 

I 

-'.ass  oiS6 

Commerce 

i  Galileo 

i  Humboldt 
i 

Polvtechnic 

Total 

-0  and  over 

4 

i 

! 

1    1 

1 

i 

6 

^5-49 

4 

!   l 

3 

8 

=  -C  -44 

10 

l 

1 

1 

15 

5-30 

24 

!     2 

7 

33 

T0-34 

21 

;       & 

10 

2 

38 

"  5-39 

24 

!     2 

22 

-  8 

56 

-0-24 

35 

i    13 

25 

3 

76 

..5-19 

26 

j    20 

17 

8 

71 

.0-14 

5 

3 

12 

7 

27 

j   „  ,  . 

1 

6 

7 

i 

Total 

153 

i    47 

99 

36 

355 

Median 

27.2 

20,2 

_4 L 

23.9 

18.1 

24.1      ; 

Table  XIII  shows  the  class  size  by  subjects.   The  groups  rangs 
in  class  size  from  18.3  for  shop  classes  to  35.0  pupils  for  physical  ed- 
ucation classes. 


Table  XIII  -  Class  Size  -  Evening  High  Schools  -  ,By  Subjects 


(As  of  Sept.  23-29, 

1931) 

,  Class  Size 

l Academic 

Shop 

Commercial 

!  American- 

Physical 

Total  ! 

i      * 

i  ization 

Educatior 

L 

'  50  and  over 

1 

i    1 

2 

i 
i 

1 

2 

6     i 

:  45  -  49 

1    1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

8     ! 

:  40  -  44 

5 

4 

!      i 

3 

13 

!  35  -  39 

i   14 

1 

17 

i 

1 

53 

•  50  -  34 

i    6 

4 

26 

• 

2 

38    i 

;  25  -  29 

1   14 

8 

28 

3 

3 

56 

■  20  -  24 

33 

15 

21 

7 

76 

.  15  -  19 

29 

24 

15 

1 

2 

71      : 

;  10  -  14 

4 

18 

3 

1 

1 

27 

5-9 

4 

3 

7     i 

Total 

111 

74 

120 

14 

16 

! 

335 

:  Median 

22.8    ! 

'   -1  r-         r- 

18.5 

1 

28.7 

23.6 


35.0 

2.4-  1 

■—•7  #  -J- 

— — — — — — r 

Table  XIV  shews  the  mediarx  class  3ize  by  schools.  Commerce 
Evening  has  the  largest  median  class  size  in  all  subject  groups  exes-;-' 
physical  education.   Polytechnic  has  the  largest  physical  education 
rrbup. 

Table  XIV  -  Median  Class  Size  -  Evening  High  Schools  -  By  Schools 


School   (Academic 


Vocational 

Training 


Commercial 


American-  |  Physical 
ization 


ducationl     Total 


uonmerce 

Galileo 

Humboldt 

Polytechnic 


24.70 

18.25 

i      23 .00 

12.50 


22.50 
17.00 
19.40 
16.25 


31.20 
25.50 

28.30 
26.25 


25.00 
22.50 

15.00 


30.00 
52.50 
30.00 
47.50 


27.20 
20.20 
25.90 
18.10 


.veraee 


22.80 


13.30 


28.70 


23.60 


35,00 


24.10 


Tables  XV,   XVI,   XVII,    and  XVIII   show   the    class   size   by   sub- 
ject  in  the   various  evening  high,  schools. 


Table  XV  -  Evening  High  School   of  Commerce   -  Class   Size   by   Subjects 


Class  Size 

Academic 

Vocational 
Training 

Commercial 

American- 
ization 

Physical 
Education 

Total 

1 

1 

1  50  and  over 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

i 

i 

45  -  49 

1 

2 

1 

4 

! 

•40-44 

A. 

3 

1 

10 

i 

55  —  39 

11 

15 

24 

i 

30  -  34 

6 

15 

21 

I 

Cj  \J       ™ *   uj  »7 

9 

3 

9 

3 

24 

t 

20  -  24 

18 

2  ..• 

■   10   " 

5 

35 

j 

15  -  19 

15 

2 

7 

O 

CO 

10  -  14 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

i 

5-9 

i 
• 

1 

Total 

66 

9 

61 

10 

7 

155 

i 

■•'edian 

?  A,    7 

22.50 

31.2 

25.0 

30.0 

i ( 

27.2 

! 

-  10    - 


Table  XVI  -  Galileo  Evening  High  School  -  Class  Size  by  Subjects 


j  Glass   Size 

Academic 

Vocational 

Training 

Commercial 

American- 
ization 

Physical 
Education 

Total     i 

'50    and   over 

! 

■  45   -   49 

1 

1 

;  40   -   44 

1 

1 

\  53   -   39 

1 

1 

2 

•30-34 

4 

1 

5 

j  25    -   29 

1 

1 

o 
C 

•20-24 

5 

1 

5 

2 

15 

I  15    -   19 

10 

5 

5 

20 

1  10    -   14 

1 

5 

1      R    _    q 

'  Total 

15 

8 

19 

2 

3 

47 

]  ivleaiart 

18.25 

17.0 

23.5 

22.5- 

1 

32.5 

1 

20.2 
: 1 

Table  XVII  -  Humboldt  Evening  High  School  -  Class  Size  by  Subjects 


!  Class  Size 

Academic 

Vocational 
Training 

Commercial 

American- 
ization 

Physical 
Educatioi 

Total 

50    and  ovei 

1 

1 

;  45   -  49 

1 

1 

1 

5 

'  40   -   44 

1 

1 

55    -   39 

3 

1 

3 

7 

'30-54 

3 

6   - 

1 

10 

;  25   -   29 

2 

4""'      ' 

14 

2 

22 

,   20    -   24 

10 

10 

5 

25 

'   15    -   19 

o 

13 

1 

17 

!  10    -   14 

1 

10 

1 

12 

!     5-9 

1 

1 

.    I'ctal 

20 

43 

32 

- 

'x 

99 

*  •'  dian 

23  .0. 

19.4    .- 

28.5 

_    -            J 

30  .0 

23.0        i 

-  11  - 


Table  XYIII  -  Polytechnic  Evening  High  School 
Class  Size  by  Subjects 


1 

'Class  oize 

,no,omn.J  vocational 
Academic  m 

C  omme  rci  al  1 

American- 

Physical 

Total 

1 

Training 

ization 

education 

i 

!50   and  ovei 

- 

1 

1 

i     j 

!45   -  49 

1 

[40    -   44 

1 

i 

;35   -   39 

*30    -   34 

1 

1 

2 

|25   -   29 

3 

1 

4 

8 

!20    -   24 

2 

1 

3 

'15   -   19 

1 

4 

2 

1 

8 

!10   -   14 

2 

4 

1 

7 

5-9 

4 

2 

6 

l 

;    Total 

10         !           14 

8 

2 

36 

!  ".led i an 

12.5               16.25 

26.25 

15  ,0 

47.50 

18  .1 

The  classes  with  conspicuously  low  enrollments  are  as  follows: 


Commerce  5  classes  with  fewer  than  15  students 

Galileo 3  "      •■    "  "  15 

Humboldt 13  "      "    "  "  15 

Polytechnic  —13  "      »          "  "  15 


i? 


10 


Extra -Curricular  Activities 


rabies  XIX   and  Xz   which  follow  show  the  extent  to  which  ex- 
tra curricular  activities  are  carried  on  in  the  evening  high  schools. 

Commerce  Evening  High  School  has  rather  an  extensive  program 
of  activities,  each  one  being  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty.   The  student  body  also  functions  extensively  in  promoting  ex- 
tra curricular  activities.   Students  of  the  livening  High  School  of  Com- 
merce are  privileged  to  participate  in  the  following  activities: 


Assemblies 

Athletic  Contests 

Debates 

Dances 

Dramatics 


Excursions 

Music 

Parties 

Programs 

Publications 


While  approximately  the  same  activities  are  carried  on  at 
the  Humboldt  Evening  High  School,  the  student  body  is  not  so  active. 
The  other  activities  are  not  definitely  organised  but  left  mor^  or  less 
to  the  discretion  of  the  various  class  teachers. 

Galileo  and  Polytechnic  Evening  High  Schools  have  no  extra 
curricular  activities. 


Table   XIX  -  Exjurp-Currxeular   Activities 
Hi eli  School  or  Commerce 


Activity 


i  Hour 
ISciiodule 


jLength  of 

Session 


Assemblies  |  7:45  p.m. 
Athletic   I 


Contests 
Debates 
Dramatics 
Dances 
Excursions 
Music 
Parties 

Programs 
Publications 


8:00  p.m. 
8:00  p.m. 
8:00  p.m. 
9:15  p.m. 
9:15  p.m. 
8:00  p.m. 
8:00   p.m. 

8:00   p.m. 


15-45  min<, 

75  min. 
75  min. 
90  min. 
120-180  min 


All   day  Sunday  2   or  3 


60-90  min, 
Sat.    p.m. 
240  min. 
60-90  min, 


Limes 
per  Term 


5   or   6 
20    (Phys.Sd 
only" 
2 

2   or  3 
4 


1 
2* 

7 

5 


*In  addition  to  the  above,  annual  dinners  are  held  by  the  public 
speaking  and  lip  reading  classes. 

Table  XX  -  Extra-Curricular  Activities 
Humboldt  Evening  High  School 


1 

1    «    J.  ■     •  o. 

Hour 

' Length  of 
Session 

Timos 

I  Activity 

Schedule 

per  term 

Assemblies 

8:30 

p.m. 

.45  min« 

4 

Athletic 

12  (jrhys.Ed. 

Contests 

8:00 

p.m. 

60  min. 

only) 

Debates 

8:10 

p.m. 

60  min. 

5 

Dramatics 

8:10 

p.m. 

90  min. 

2 

Dances 

9:00 

p.m. 

180  min. 

1 

Excursions 

7:00 

p.m. 

150  min. 

1  (Covt.cl 
only) 

Music 

— 

i 

Parties 

8:00 

p.m. 

240  min. 

Seniors  only 

Programs 

8 :  30 

p.m. 

45  min 

•J 

4 

Publicatio 

as 

4  or  5 

-  13  - 


Tables  XXI  and  XXII  which  follow  list  the  expenditures  of 
students  for  school  purposes.   With  the  exception  of  the  first  two 
in  the  case  of  Evening  High  School  of  Commerce  and  the  first  in  the 
case  of  Humboldt  Evening  School,  these  are  to  meet  class  needs  only. 
Most  of  these  are  not  compulsory  fees.  For  the  greater  part,  they  are 
for  books  or  materials  used  in  the  classes.  Under  each  school,  the 
data  are  recorded  in  the  following  order: 


1.  Amount  paid  per  student 

2.  Material  or  service  received 

3.  Compulsory  or  not  compulsory 

4.  Number  paying  fee 

An  inspection  indicates  that  the  student  expenses  in  the 
four  evening  high  schools  have  been  kept  at  the  lowest  possible 
amount  per  pupil. 


Table  XXI  -  Dues,  Fees,  and  Collections 
Evoning  High  School  of  Commerce  and  Galileo  Evening  High  School 


! 

Purpose 

of  Fee 

Eve.: 

rligh  School  o 

f  Commerce  |  Gal 

ileo  Evening  High 

J 

Amcant 

Material  or 

Compul- 

No. 

Amt. 

Material  or 

ICompul- 

No.- 

Paid 

Service  Roc'd. 

sory 

Paic 

Paid 

Service  Reed. 

sory 

Paia 

Student  Body 

1.00 

Activities 

No 

. 

^ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Entertainment 

.253 

Scholarship 

' 

Show 

No 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Auto  Shop 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1.00 

Material 

No. 

20 

Bookkeeping 

.90 

Forms 

Yes 

41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i  Citizenship 

.50 

Text  book 

No 

87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

;  Civ.  Service 

.75 

Syllabus 

Yes 

54 

- 

- 

- 

- 

!  Dressmaking 

.•25 

Materials 

No 

24 

.  50 

Material 

No 

43 

j  Lip  Reading 

.60 

Dinner 

No 

80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

j  Machine  Shop 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1.00 

Material 

No 

20 

i  Millinery 

.25 

Material 

No 

40 

— 

- 

- 

-  1 

j  Phys.  Ed. 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1.00 

Music 

No 

75  | 

i  Physics 

.25 

Manual 

No 

40 

- 

- 

- 

-  1 

!  Woodwork 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1.00 

Material 

Yos 

9P  ' 

Biology 

.50 

Material 

No 

45 

■  -_  4 

-  1 

1 

Table  XXII  -  Dues,  Fees,  and  Collections 
Humboldt  and  Polytechnic  Evening  High  Schools 


Humboldt  Evening  High 

Polytechnic  Evenin 

g  High 

kmcunt 
Paid 

Material  or 
Service  Reed. 

Compul- 
sory 

No. 
Paid 

Amount 
Paid 

Material  or 
Service  Reed. 

Itompul-  No. 
sory  Paid 

Student  Body 

.50 

Activities 

No 

- 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

Art  Metal 

.50 

Material 

No 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Auto  Shop 

1.00 

Material 

No 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Aviation 

— 

- 

- 

— 

1.00 

Material 

No 

30 

Bookkeeping 

2.00 

Forms 

Yes 

86 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chemistry 

1.00 

Manual 

Yes 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ch cm. for  Nurse 

5  1.50 

Text  book 

Yes 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Civ. Service 

,5C 

Syllabus 

Yes 

191 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Dressmaking 

.50 

Material 

Yes 

97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Elcc.  Shop 

1.00 

Material 

No 

45 

att 

- 

m» 

- 

Machine  Shop 

1.00 

Material 

No   •• 

29 

1*00 

Material 

No 

24 

Millinery 

U50 

Material 

No 

10 

.50 

Material 

No 

20 

Needlo-KLcather 

-- 

Ht 

- 

— 

.50 

Material 

No 

73 

Oxy. Welding 

1.00 

Material 

No 

25 

— 

-  ' 

- 

- 

Phys.  Ed. 

— 

- 

-4 

- 

.50 

Music 

No 

150 

Woodwork 

1.00 

Material 

No 

30 

i^mm 

- 

- 

i 

Metallurgy 

2.00 

Material 

Yes 

70 

! 

PAP.T  II  -  EVENING  ELEMINfAIeY  SCIJ0GL5 
1.   Credentials 


Part  II  of  this  report  is  concerned  with  a  report  of  eve- 
ning elementary  schools.   Table  XXIII  is  concerned  with  the  type  of 
credentials  held  by  the  evening  elementary  teachers.   Seventy  five  per 
cent  of  the  evening  elementary  teachers  have  general  or  special  secon- 
dary certificates. 

TABLE  XXIII 

Credentials  -  Evening  Elementary  schools 


School 

Gen 

.Sec. 

Spec, 

oec . 

Jr. 

High  Isp.Jr 

.High 

iGcn.Elcm. 

Total 

No. 

1   <° 

No.  1 

1° 

No. 

%   No. 

fo 

No. 

i'o 

Francisco 

Hamilton 
Horace  Mann 
Lincoln 

4 
1 

1 

1 
i 

50 

1 

7     1 
8 

7  ! 

3  i 

I 

77 
80 
53 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

2 

1 
5 

22 
20 

8 

9 

10 

15 

8 

Totals 
i 

5 

1 

i 

l 

■I  ■„■  -.  - 

■  ■  mt 
25  j 

1 

1 

1 

8 

40 

1 

2 .   Salaries 

Table  XXIV  shows  the  distribution  of  salaries  of  evening 
school  teachers.   The  majority  (24)  of  the  evening  elementary  teachers 
receive   $1200.00. 

TABLE  XXIV 

Salaries  -  Evening  Elementary  Schools 


Salary 

iFranoisco 

Hamilton 

Horace.  Mann 

Mncoln 

Total 

j.   .     .... 

I  %   1500. 

. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

i 
i 

| 

1406.40 

1 

1 

! 

1200. 

7 

7 

7 

5 

24 

1020. 

1 

1 

960 

1 

2 

5 

750 

1 

1 

i 

720 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

480 

1 

1 

2 

1 

| 

52* 

1 

1 

1 

2.90  per 

day 

1 

1 

Not  stated 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i  '  ■  ■ 

i  Totals 
1 — 

9 

10 

15 

8 

.40 

1 
1 

( 

3 .  Date  of  Assignment 

Table  XXV  gives  the  distribution  of  evening  elementary 
teachers  according  to  the  date  of  assignment.  Eight  teachers  were 
reported  as  having  been  assigned  before  1910,  eleven  teachers  be- 
tween 1910  and  1920,  and  nineteen  teachers  between  1920  and  1930. 


TABLE  XXV 
Date  of  Assignment 




Year 

Evening  Elementary  Schools 

Year 

Evening  Elementary  Schools 

Lin- 

Hor, 

•  Fran- 

Ham-  i  Totals 

Lin- 

Eor, 

Fran- 

Ham- 

Totals 

coln 

Mann 

1  cisco 

ilton 

coln 

Mann 

cisco 

ilton 

1931 

i 

i 
t 

1915 

1930 

1 

1 

1914 

1 

1 

1929 

i 

1913 

1923 

! 

1 

1 

1912 

1927 

o 

I 

2 

1911 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1926 

1 

1 

;     i 

3 

1910 

. 

1925 

1 

2 

i 

3 

6 

1909 

1 

1 

1924 

!     i 

1 

2 

1908 

1923 

1 

i 

1 

1904 

1 

1 

x  y  (C,  ^j 

1903 

1921 

1 

1 

i 

3 

1902 

1920 

i 

1 

2 

1898 

1 

1 

1919 

1  1 

1 

1897 

2 

1 

3 

1918 

■\ 

1 

1 

1896 

1 

1 

1917 

1892 

2 

2 

1916 

* 

1891 

Totals 

6 

7 

4 

6 

23 

Totals 

4 

4 

3 

4 

15 

GRAND 

TOTALS 

10 

11 

7 

10 

38   i 

i 

4.   Daytime  Occupations 

Daytime  occupations  of  the  evening  elementary  teachers 
Listed  in  Table  XXVI.  Twenty  of  these  teachers  are  also  teachers 
day  in  the  San  Francisco  Fublic  Schools  or  in  other  day  schools. 


are 
by 


-  17  - 


TABLE  XXVI 
Daytime  Occupations 


Occupation 


Dental  Student 
Engineer 
Lawyer 

Millinery  School 
Teachers  -  S.  F. 
Public  Schools 
Teacher-  Substitute 
Teacher  -  Private 
Unemployed 


Evening  Elementary  School: 


i!  rano is oo  j  Hamilton  Hor.  Mann 


TOTALS 


2 


5 


Lincoln 


rrrrd 


Total 


G 
I 


1 
1 


10 


11 


2 
1 


10 


1 
1 
1 
1 

18 
1 
2 

13 


38 


5.  dumber  of  Nights  Taught 

The  majority  (31)  of  the  evening  elementary  teachers  serv: 

five  nights  per  week.   Three  teachers  serve  three  nights  and  four 

teachers  servo  four  nights  per  week.  These  facts  are  shown  in  Tatle 
XXVII. 

TABLE  XXVII 


Lincoln 
Horace  Mann 
Francisco 
Hamilton 


Totals 


Number  of  Nights  Taught 


School    if*—-— 


.  Number  of  Nights 


-+ 

I 


4- 


i 
i 
i 


o 


4 
1 

o 


.. 


4 


9 
8 
6 
8 


j Total 
10 

:  ii 

I   10 


58 


6.   Distribution  of  Evening  elementary  Pupils 

Evening  elementary  pupils  arc  distributed  according  to  the 
following  table. 

Table  XXVIII  shows  the  number  of  evening  elementary  student: 
living  in  various  sections  of  the  city.   It  should  be  road  as  follows: 


_  i  p  _ 


Francisco  has  15  students  living  south  of  Market,  160  living  in  North 
Beach,  and  6  living  in  the  Marina,  It  also  may  be  read:   Of  76  stu- 
dents living  in  the  Richmond  district,   63  attend  Hamilton,  1  attends 
Horace  Mann,  and  12  attend  Lincolnt 

TABLE  XXVIII 

Distribution  of  Evening  Elementary  Students 


Area 

r_  ' 

Francisco 

Hamilton 

Horace  Mann 

Lincoln 

.  .  ...   _  ._j 

Total  i 

Richmond 

0 

63 

1 

12 

76 

Sunset 

0 

1 

5 

12 

is     ; 

Balboa 

o 

0 

83 

10 

95 

South  of  Market' 

15 

8 

283 

51 

555 

For  til  Beach 

160 

5 

2 

7 

174 

Marina 

5 

7 

1 

6 

19 

North  of  Market 

1     j 

i 

211 

7 

124 

543 
1078 

TOTAL 

■  — —  ■   - — f 

179     j 

295 

5S2  ■ 

222 

— ___ 

i 

.._.,   . 

f 

7 .   Growth  of  Evening  Elementary  Schools 

Tabic  XXIX  following  shows  the  average  number  belonging  in 
the  several  elementary  evening  schools  over  a  ten-year  span.   The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  shown: 

1.  Evening  elementary  school  "Average  number  belonging" 
reached  its  peak  load  in  1925.   Sinc^  then,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  decrease  from  750  to  515. 

2.  Francisco  evening  school  enrollment  is  l^ss  than  half 
of  what  it  was  in  1925. 

3.  Horace  Mann  evening  school  shows  an  increased  enroll- 
ment ov,:r  that  of  1925. 

TABLE  XXIX 

Growth  of  Evening  Elementary  Schools  -  Average  Lumber  Eo longing* 


School 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1929 

1930 i 1951  1 
| 

Francisco 
Hamilton 
Horace  Mann 
Lincoln 

151. 
113.  • 
118. 
88. 

150. 

103. 
93. 

173. 
195n 
149. 
145* 

185  , 

210, 
168. 
167. 

164. 
195. 
167. 

131. 

155, 
179  „ 
168, 
115. 

142. 
155. 
171. 
105. 

108. 
166. 

163. 
92. 

116,!  81. 
162,  119 „ 
199.  18So 

ion;   1  P  •> 

1 
Totals 

470. 

469. 

657. 

730. 

657. 

615. 

571. 

529. 

' 

600. 

51  5 

*: 


vThole   numbers  used   only. 


Tabic-  XXIX-a  shews  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  eve- 
ning elementary  schools.  The  following  facts  are  taken  from  the  table. 

1.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  elementary  evening 
schools  has  decreased  from  the  ueak  of  598  in  1925 
to  359  in  1951. 

2.  The-  average  daily  attendance  of  Francisco  and 
Hamilton  evening  schools  is  less  than  half  of  that 
of  1925. 

3.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  Horace  La  mi  is 
about  tho  same  as  that  of  1925. 

TABLE  XXIX-a 

Growth  of  Evening  Elementary  Schools  -  Average  Daily  Attendance 


1 — — _ _____ 

School 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931  I 

Francisco 
Hamilton 
Horace  Mann 
Lincoln 

130. 
96. 
93. 
73. 

130. 
105. 

80. 

77. 

154. 
162. 
117. 
122. 

160. 

171. 
128. 
139. 

138. 
157. 
127. 
106. 

132. 
141. 
129. 

90. 

117. 
12,1. 

129. 
81. 

88. 
127. 
123. 

73. 

81. 

122. 

128. 
78, 

5  3  ,  i 
87, 
125. 
88. 

Totals 

392. 

390. 

555. 

598. 

528. 

492. 

448. 

411. 

409. 

359, 

8.   Per  Cent  of  Attendance 

Table  XXIX-b  shows  the  per  cent  of  attendance  of  the  evening 
elementary  schools.   The  following  facts  arc  shown: 

1.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  of  the  evening  elementary 
schools  has  decreased  from  82  per  cent  in  1925  to  70 
per  cent  in  1931. 

2,  The  per  cent  of  attendance  of  Horace  Mann  has  been  con- 
sistently less  than  that  of  the  other  evening  elementary 
schools  during  the  entire  10-ycar  period, 

TABLE  XXIX-b 

Growth  of  Evening  Elementary  Schools  -  Percentage  of  Attendance 


School 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1 

1928 

1929 

1950 

1951 

Francisco 
Hamilton 
Horace  Mann 
Lincoln 

86. 
85. 
79. 
83. 

87. 
84. 
80. 
83. 

87. 
83. 
79. 

84. 

86. 
82. 
76, 

83. 

84. 
80. 
75. 
80. 

85. 
78. 
77. 
69. 

81. 
77. 
75. 
79. 

80. 
76. 
75. 

78. 

70. 
75. 
64. 
65. 

n  7. 
1   <_  r 

73, 
66  f 

69  . 

i 

Averages 

85. 

84. 

83. 

82. 

80. 

77. 

78. 

—J 

78. 

63. 

70. 

1 

9 ,  Average  Evening  Attendance 
TABLE  XXX 
Average  Evening  Attendance  Compared  with  End  of  Month  Enrollment 


i 

i    Months 
1 

Francisco 

Hamilton 

Horace  Mann 

Lincoln 

End 

Ave. 

1  End 

Ave. 

End 

Ave. 

End  !  Ave, 
1 

i  1st  month 

165 

99 

252 

137 

687 

225 

l 
191  '    102 

1  End  month 

189 

110 

278 

160 

671 

247 

207  '    112 

i  3rd  month 

168 

104 

267 

163 

690 

234 

210  j  114 

4th  month 

170 

114- 

256 

154 

617 

232 

197    121 

j  5th  month 

162 

110 

247 

164 

582 

220 

216   166 

|  6th  month 

185 

111 

292 

182 

607 

230 

326 

204 

i  7th  month 

177 

113 

288 

174 

635 

234 

304 

178 

>  8th  month 

177 

111 

249 

160 

594 

226 

332 

185 

i  9th  month 

162 

106 

247 

142 

596 

212 

320    211 

10th  month 

132 

82 

232 

140 

532 

183 

261 

178 

11th  month 

152 

102 

203 

129 

480 

169 

233 

160 

Ave. for  year 

167 

106 

256 

155 

608 

219 

254 

157 

Percent  for  yr. 

63 

6: 

L 

36. 

62 

Table  XXX  above  shows  the  average  number  of  students  at- 
tending each  evening  elementary  school  per  evening  by  the  month  through 
out  the  year  as  compared  with  the  end-of- the -month  enrollment  f->r 
each  school  by  the  month  throughout  the  year.   The  evening  attendance 
was  obtained  in  each  case  by  multiplying  the  average  daily  attendance 
for  each  month  by  16/9 ths.  The  evening  school  session  is  Z\   hours  in 
length,  ^r  9/l6ths  of  the  legal  school  day  of  four  hours  as  fixed  by 
state  lav/.  The  table  also  shows  for  each  evening  school  the  above  com- 
parison expressed  as  an  average  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  school 
year  and  as  a  per  cent. 

Tablo  XXXI  shows--- the  'range  of  attendance  was  from  36  per 
cent  at  Horace  Mann  Evening  to  63  per  cent  at  Francisco  Evening. 

TABLE  XXXI 

Percent  of  Attendance  Based  on  End  of  Month  Enrollment 


Average  End  of 

Average  Evening 

Percent  Attend- 

. School  . 

Month  Enrollment 

attendance  - 

ance  par  evening.  Is 

11  months 

11  months 

of  enrollment  - 
11  months 

Francisco 

167 

106 

63 

Lincoln 

254 

157 

62 

Hamilton 

256 

155 

61 

Horoce  Mann 

608 

219 

36 

Totals 

1285 

637 

50 

j 

"  '  ■  ' 

_f 

10.   Glass  Sine 

Tables  XXXII  and  XXXIII  show  the  distribution  of  class  sizo 
by  schools  and  by  groups  of  subjects.  The  range  of  class  size  is  frcj 
17.5  students  at  Francisco  to  22.5  students  at  Hamilton,  and  from  17,5 
in  Homo -Economics  to  2.1.8  students  in  Americanization. 

TABLE  XXXII 

Class  Size  by  Schools  -  Evening  Elementary  Schools 


Class  Size 
i 

Francisco 

Hamilton 

Horace  Mann 

Lincoln 

Total 

i  50  and  ovci 

i 

45  to  49 

40  to  44 

1 

1 

55  to  39 

1 

1 

j  30  to  34 

1 

1 

2 

!  25  to  29 

2 

2 

20  to  24 

1 

3 

4 

5 

13 

15  to  19 

3 

2 

3 

1 

9 

10  to  14 

2 

1 

3 

5  to  9 

1 

1 

3 

5 

0  to  4 

Totals 

7- 

9 

11 

9 

36 

Medians 

17.50  i 

22.5 

20^.6 

20.5 

20.4 

TABLE  XXXIII 
Class  Sizo  by  Subjects 


Class  Size 

Ame  r  i  c  ani  za  t  i  on 

Academic 

Home  Economics     Total 

50  and  over 

45  to  49 

40  to  44 

55  to  39 

30  to  34 

25  to  29 

20  to  24 

15  to  19 
1  10  to  14 

5  to  9 
j  0  to  4 
j 

1 
1 

o 
c~> 

2 
7 
5 

1 

2 

5 
2 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
c 
2 
13 
9 

5 

j  Totals 

21 

11 

4 

36 

1  Medians 

i 

i     .  ■■ 1 

21.8 

18.7 

17.5      !     20.4 
1 =1 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  summary  of  the  median  classes 
by  school  and  subject. 

TABLE  XXXIV 

Median  Glass  Size 


School 


Americanization 


Academic   !  Home  Economics    Total 


-rancisco 
Hamilton 
Horace  Mann 
Lincoln 


18.75 
26.25 
21.25 
21,25 


15.00 
21.25 
10.00 
20.80 


9.00 
20.00 
16.50 


17.50 
22.50 
20.60 
20.50 


Total 


21.80 


18.70 


17.50 


.40 


Tables  XXXV,  XXXVI,  XXXVII,   and  XXXVIII  show  the  distri- 
bution of  classes  for  each  of  the  individual  elementary  schools.  The 
small  classes  (below  15)  arc  as  follows: 

Francisco  2  with  less  than  15  students 

Hamilton 3  "  "  ,r   15    " 

Horace  Mann  —  2  "  "  "   15    » 

Lincoln 3  "  "  "  15    " 

TA3LE  XXXV 

Class  Size  by  Subjects 

Francisco  Evening  Elementary  School  -  Fall  Term  1931-52 


Class  Size 

Americanization 

Academic 

Total 

50  and  over 

45  to  49 

40  to  44 

35  to  39 

50  to  34 

1 

1 

25  to  29 

20  to  24 

1 

1 

15  to  19 

2 

1 

3 

10  to  14 

1 

1 

2 

5  to  9 

1   0  to  4 
i 

:  Totals 

.  ..     5 

c 

7 

Medians 

18.75 

15.00 

17.50 



TABLE  XXXVI 

Class  Size  by  Subjects 
Hamilton  Evening  Elementary  School 




. 

1  Class  Size 

Ame ricanization 

Academic 

3ome  Economics 

Total 

50  and  over 

t 

45  to  49 

40  to  44 

35  to  39 

30  to  54 

1 

1 

25  to  29 

2 

O                        I 

2C  to  24 

1 

2 

5 

15  to  19 

1 

1 

2 

10  to  14 

5  to  9 

1 

1 

0  to  4 

Totals 

5 

3 

1 

9 

Medians 
1 

26.25 

21.25 

9.00 

22.5 

TABLE  XXXVII 
Horace  Mann  Evening  Elementary  School 
Class  Size  by  Subject 


Class  Size 

Americanization 

Academic 

Household  Arts 

__ 1 

Total 

50  and  over 
45  to  49 
40  to  44 
35  to  39   . 
30  to  34 
25  to  29 
20  to  24 
15  to  19 
10  to  14 

5  to  9 

0  to  4 

1 

1 

3 
1 

1 

1 
1 

I 
i 

1     i 

1     | 

i 

4 
3 
I 

1 

Total 

8 

1 

o 

11 

Median 


21.25 

10.0 

20.0 

20.6 

TABLE  XXSVIII 
Lincoln  Zvening  Elementary  School 
Class  Size  by  Subjects 


Class  Size 

Americanization 

Academic 

Household  Arts 

Total 

50  and  over 

45  to  49 

40  to  44 

35  to  39 

30  to  34 

25  to  29 

i  20  to  24 

3 

5 

;  15  to  19 

1 

1 

10  to  14 

5  to  9 

1 

2 

3 

0  to  4 

Totals 

3 

5 

1 

9 

Medians 

!ol  t>  *->  O 

20.8 

16..5 

20.5 

11.  Extra  Ourricular  Activities 

Tabic  XXXIX  which  follwws  indicates  that  v^ry  few  extra 
curricular  activities  arc  carried  on  in  the  evening  elementary  schools. 

Lincoln  Evening  School  loads  in  activities,  offering  an  as- 
sembly each  wo ok,  Saturday  evening  dances,  and  Sunday  excursions. 
Dramatics  and  movies  arc  also  features  of  the  Lincoln  evening  school 
program* 

Francisco  Evening  Elementary  has  an  assembly  each  month, 
some  dramatics,  and  a  monthly,  excursion. 

Horace  Mann  Evening  Elementary  limits  its  activities  to 
two  assemblies  per  term,  one  musical  program  and  one  party. 


ictivity. 


Hamilton  offers  debiting  as  th..  only  extra  curricular 


12.   Fees,  Dues,  Collections 


The  expenditures  of  evening  elementary  students  for  school 
purposes  arc  almost  negligible. 

Francisco  requires  no  fees,  du_s,  or  collections. 

Hamilton,  Horace  Mann,  and  Lincoln  request  fees  in  dress- 
making and  millinery  classes,  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  pupil. 

Horace  Mann  has  an  entertainment  fee  of  25  cents  which  is 
to  dofr-y  the  expenses  of  the  annual  party.  This,  however,  is  net 

compulsory. 
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SUL3IARY  -  EVENING   SCHOOL   SURVEY 

I.   Evening  High  Schools 

1.   Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  evening  high  school  teachers  h".d  gen- 
eral secondary  certif icatcs. 

3.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  evening  high  school  teachers  received 
§1355;    ten  per  c~nt  received  $1084. 

3.  Two  evening  high  school  teachers  were  assigned  over  forty  years 
ago;  10  were  assigned  between  1898  and  1910;  24  were  assigned 
between  1910  and  1920;  and  129  were  assigned  between  1920  and  1930. 

4.  Of  194  evening  high  teachers,   127  were  teachers  by  day  in  private 
or  public  schools  in  San  Francisco  or  bey  cities. 

5.  Twenty-one  of  the  38  Polytechnic  teachers  served  2  nights  per  week; 
53  of  65  Evening  High  School  of  Commerce  teachers  taught  5  nights 
per  week;   31  of  the  66  Humboldt  evening  high  teachers  taught  5 
nights  per  week.  Th^re  is  no  uniformity  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  evening  sessions  per  week  or  the  number  of  periods  per  evening. 

6.  .There  has  been  a  gr~dual  growth  of  evening  schools  but  a  gradual 

decrease  in  the  per  cent  of  attendance. 

7.  Class  size  below  20  ranges  from  58  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  classes  at  Galileo  and  Polytechnic  Evening  High  Schools  to  30 
per  cent  at  Humboldt  and  20  per  cent  at  Evening  High  School  of 
Commerce. 

8.  The  median  for  smaller  classes  by  ..departments  was  18.3  for  shop 
classes. 

9.  G- lileo  and  Polytechnic  Evening  High  Schools  arc  primarily  neigh- 

borhood schools.  Commerce  -nd  Humboldt  are  essentially  city-wide 
schools; 

II.  Evening  Elementary  Schools 

10.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  evening  elementary  pupils  have  gen- 
eral or  special  secondary  certificates. 

11.  Th...  majority  of  the  evening  elementary  teachers  rec.ivc  $1200.00. 

12.  Francisco  "lid  Hamilton  evening  schools  are  essentially  neighbor- 
hood scheols.  However,  there  is  considerable  overlapping  of  the 
elementary  acheol  districts.   Hamilton  and  Lincoln  appear  to  serve 
somewhat  til..  s~.nie  territory. 


13.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  is  low  in  evening  elementary  schools. 

14.  The  median  class  size  ranges  from  17.5  at  Francisco  Evening 
momentary  school  to  22.5  at  Hamilton. 

15.  Academic  class  size  at  Horace  Mann  (10)  and  Francisco  (2  5)  is 
very  low. 

16.  Glasses  meet  3#   4,   or  5  nights  per  week. 


EECCM.EKD^TIOHS 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  Balboa  be  organized  as  an  evening  ele- 
mentary and  high  school.   There  arc  93  evening  elementary 
students  and  412  evening  high  school  students  at  present  in 
the  Balboa  district. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  Hamilton  and  Lincoln  evening  schools  be 
combined,  as  they  serve  the  same  area. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  Francisco  evening  school  be  transferred 
to  the  Galileo  Evening  High  School  to  become  the  same  type  of 
organization  as  Balboa  evening  school. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  be  enforced  in 
regard  to  size  of  class  and  minimum  attendance. 

5.  'It  is  recommended  that  a- teacher  quota  per  school  be  cstatlished, 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  this  report  be  distributed  to  the  eve- 
ning school  principals  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Cloud,  and  the  principals  be  called  to  discuss  the  report. 
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Class  Size 
San  Francisco  Junior  High  Schools 
Fall  Term  1932 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  demand  .for  retrenchment  In 

the  Junior  High  Schools,  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  plan  was  submitted 
by  Deputy  Superintendent  Nolan  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  adopted 
by  them  on  June  7,  1932. 

The  plan  submitted  and  adopted  was  as  follows: 

"Assignment  of  Credentialed  Personnel  to  Junior  High 


Schools 


The  recommendations  bo low,  if  adopted,  will  lead 
to  a  reduction  of  teacher  personnel  estimated  at  fifteen 
teachers,  as  of  January,  1952  enrollment.   Averaging  the 
annual  salary  of  junior  high  school  teachers  at  ;,;2450, 
the  above  reduction  would  approximate  a  saving  of  $35,000. 

1.  The  basic  enrollment  figure  to  be  used  for  determining 
the  number  of  credentialed  personnel  for  any  term  shall 
be  the  enl  of  the  month  enrollment  of  the  first  month 
of  the  preceding  term.   In  the  event  of  either'  excep- 
tional Increases  or  decre  ises  at  the  beginning  of  a 
term,  adjustments  shall  then  be  made  according  to  bhe 

r a t  i on  her o in  b e 1 ow  e  s t ab 1 i s he d . 

2.  The  ratio  of  puoils  to  teachers  for  the  school  year 
1932-33  shall  be  as  follows,  with  the  -roviso  that  it 
be  reduced  to  the  ratio  in  effect  luring  the  year  1951- 
32  as  soon  as  the  present  emergency  ceases. 

In  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  1500  pupils  and  above. 
the  maximum  number  of  teachers  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  total  enrollment  by  32,  plus  an  allowance 
of  3  in  administration  and  1  in  .library  service. 

In  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  1100  pupils  to  1499 
puuils,  the  maximum  number  of  teachers  Hull  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  total  enrol  line  b  by  31,  plus  an 

allowance  of  5  in  administration  and  I  in  library  ser- 
vice. 

In  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  500  .pupils  to  1099 
pupils,  the  maximum  number  o£     ioachcrs  shall  b<  ietcr- 
mincd  by  dividing  the  total  enrollment  by  :  7,  plus  an 
allowance  of  2  In  administration  in  i  I  in  library 
service . 


4. 


In  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  499  pupils  and  below 
the  maximum  number  of  teachers  shall  be  determined  ty 
dividing  the  total  enrollment  by  26,  plus  an  allowance 
of  a  maximum  of  2    in  administration  and  1  in  library 
service . 

It  is  recommended  that  the  principals  be  authorized  to 
operate  these  ratios  as  major  program  restrictions 
without  other  or  further  pro/ram  restrictions. 

The  rule  for  determining  the  number  of  eredentiale  :l 
personnel  shall  be  as  follows: 


The  number  of  teachers  equals  the  enrollment 
divided  by  the  ratio.   If  the  quotient  is  fractional 
use  the  nearest  whole  number. 

5.    All  teachers  shall  have  assigned  duties  for  si:;,  periods 
per  day.   The  minimum  number  of  classes  shall  be  five 
per  da;/.  " 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  the  assignment  of  teachers 
to  junior  hi  ;h  schools  was  made  as  near  as  possible  according  to  the 
niu-il-teacher  ratio  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education.   The  fol- 
lowing table  slows  the  actual  condition  of  pu-\il-teacher  ratio  scon 
after  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

TAP  lb;  I 

PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIO  IN  JUNIOR  RICH  SCHOOLS 


fATIHINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


iCHOO] 


! ENROLLMENT 


jAptcs 

Tan.v  ebster 

'Everett 

i 

i 

!  p-^  q  '^_  ^  i  s  c  o 
iHorar-.e  Mann 

T  o  >v|  pc   ^  t_  n  ]r 

I  John  Swett 

Uortela 

i_,    .  - . 
jFres  n.ic 

[Roosevelt 


3  570 

454 

1796 

1278 

1536 

499 

611 

725 

1542 

1200 


NO.  OF 
TEACHERS 


•PUPIL  PER  ;  ADOPTED 


4'2 

17 
55 
40 
59 
18 
22 
27 
49 
59 


TEACHER 


"O      P. 


26.7 
52 .  6 
SO. 7 
54.2 
27.7 

t—t   I    •  . 

a,  b .  t> 
51.5 


RATIO 


do 


27 
27 

52 

.'•'  1 


4 
4 
4 

3 
3 
3 


Table  II  which  follows  shows  the  average  dally  attendance 
in  junior  high  school  classes,  number  of  full  time  teachers (net  in- 
cluding principals)  and  pupils  per  teacher  in  certain  selected 
California  cities,  which  have  in  general  an  organization  similar  to 
that  of  San  Francisco. 

TABLE  II 

CITY  A.B.A.        FULL-TIME  T5ACHERS    PUPILS  PER  TEACHER 

BASED  ON  A.D.A. 


Fresno 

1176 

San  Diego 

4468 

Oakland 

7485 

San  Fran? is co 

7  900 

Los  Angeles 

31599 

Berkeley 

3016 

Santa  Barbara 

1441 

Sacramento 

1408 

Lor.;:  Peach 

4462 

Pasadena 

1408 

San  Jose 

2232 

48  24.5 

182  24.5 

310  24.1 

351  23.9 

1409  22.3 

136  21.9 

68  21.2 

67  21.0 

215  20.8 

249  18 . 3 

122  •    18.3 

The  last  column  of  this  table  shows  the  position  of  San 
Francisco  among  the  other  selected  California  cities  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  pupil  teacher  ratio  in  junior  high  schools  for  the  school 
year  1930-31.   The  records  show  that  the  pupil  teacher  ratio  in  San 
Francisco  junior  high  schools  has  been  increased  each  year  since 
1930-31.   By  using  data  as  nearly  comparable  as  possible  for  the 
school  year  1931-32,  and  for  the  fall  term  1932-33,  the  pupil  teacher 
ratios  are  as  follows: 

YEAR  A.D.A.       FULL-TIKE  TSACHEE3    PUPIL  TEACHER  RATIC 


1930-31          7900  531  ,,               24.1 

1931-32          9758  "'   •  '  390  '                24.9 

1932-55          10550  576  27 .  c 
(as  cf  Aug. 1952) 

By  way  of  explanation,  it  should  be  pointed  cut  that  the 
number  cf  full  +'..i.me  teachers  includes  all  full  time  instructors  and 
supervisors  excluding  only  the  principals. 

According  to  the  junior  high  school  enrollments  for  the 
current  tern,  and  the  pupil  tea  .-her  ratio  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  average  pupil  teacher  ratio  for  all  junior  high  school 
Is  50.6.   The  ratio  27 . 5  listed  in  the  tabulation  above  may  bc-  ex- 
plained bv  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  fi  ;ure  used  is  average  daily 
attendance,  (95  or  16   per  cent  of  enrollment)  and  the  nuvnh^r 
representing*  number  of  teachers  included  all  rredentialed  personnel 
^xce:t  the  principals.   If  the  first  month  enrollment,  19761,  is 
divided  by  the  number  cf  full  tine  teachers,  548  ( administrators 
are  librarians  exclude^)  the  resulting  quotient  is  30.9  which  is 
slightly  above  the  average  pur  II  teacher  r-  4  ie  of  30.6  which  was 
ad.onted  by  the  Board  if  Education. 


It  was  assumed  that  the  adoption,  of  the  new  pupil- teacher 
ratios,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  number  of  teachers  would 
increase  the  size  of  classes.   This,  however,  is  not  true,  for  the 
median  ulass  size  is  slightly  lower,  an!  a  more  even  distribution  of 
class  size  is  evident. 

A] sc  in  dealing  with  class  size  data  of  junior  high 
schools,  and  in  making  comparisons  relating  to  class  size,  it  is 
eecessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  following  points; 

1.  Small  junior  high  schools  providing  the  approved 
junior  high  school  program  find  it  very  difficult  tc 
maintain  large  classes. 

2.  If  the  policy  of  offering  certain  free  elections  is 
adhered  to,  small  classes  may  be  necessary,  par- 
ticularly in  the  smaller  schools. 

5.   A  few  teac:'ers  teach  under  special  certificates.  This 
sometimes  results  in  small  classes  or  free  periods 
for  such  teachers. 

4.   Separation  of  boys  and  girls  in  required  pre- 

vocational  courses,  creates  a  situation  under  which 
small  classes  are  at  times  unavoidable.   This  is 
very  true  in  small  schools. 

The  data  which  forme:!  the  basis  of  this  study  were 
ierivod  from  the  teacher  programs  submitted  by  the  teachers  of  the 
junior  high  schools,  during  .the  first  month  of  the  spring  term. 

Classes  in  acsemblv,  counseling,  library,  clubs  and 

•J      7  .7  -7 

study  periods  were  not  considered.   No  distinct  ton  was  made  between 
classes  meeting  two  or  fenr  times  per  week.   An  effort  pas  made  to 
account  for  each  end  evry  class,  without  regard  to  the  number  of 
reetings  rer  week.   The  fact  that  many  classes  in  music  and.  physical 
education  meet  but  twice  rer  wee1.-:,  and.  at  the  same  time  are  among 
~k~  largest  classes  in  the  school,  raises  the  median  to  a  point  some- 
what higher  than  it  otherwise  would  bp.   In  other  words  classes 
■'•-•"tin'  twice  per  week  are  -riven  a  double  weight,  and  being  at  the 
uooer  end  of  the  seal 


■ » 


TABLE  III 


NUMBER  OF,  CLASSES  Ai:D  CLAS  SIZE  EY  DEPARTMENTS 
Fall  Term  1932 


! 

n  r  a  c  c 

ENG- 

.Math 

isoc- 

JLans 

:  ;Gen-  ilnd-  . 

Home  '■■ 

Art 

Com 

'Mua 

iphy-    i 

Total 

n    r7  "'i 
b  liu  li 

lisli 

em  at 

iial  ■ 

!uage  ,  eral  justr ; 

Econ  : 

mer 

;lC 

'sicaL 

-1CS 

!Sci- 

t 

Sci-  ilal    ' 

omics 

cial 

Edu- 

ier.ce 

i 

: ence  -Arts ' 

j 

•ca- 

50   cr 

1 

i 

tion 

over 

o 

2 

!      1 

1    , 

Q 

i    47 

;     74 

129  ; 

45-49 

38 

•    29 

!    47 

;    14 

•     23     1 

i 

4 

■    23 

52 

210 

40-44 

117 

92 

;io4 

|    40 

;   63  | 

2 
i 

27 

52 

46 

523  . 

35-39 

78 

50 

71 

1    ^s 

'     46    \       2 

1    ' 

5i 

22 

26 

36 

562  ■ 

30-34 

39 

28 

33 

i 

35 

■     26    '     50 

11    : 

21 ! 

19 

17 

21    ; 

300 

25-29 

23 

11 

10 

28 

4    !     88 

49 

33! 

17 

13 

17 

296  . 

20-24 

i 

22 

11    ' 

7 

32 

7    .'  129 

74    , 

40: 

16 

!     24 

26   ; 

386 

15-19      ; 
I 

2 

2 

1   j 

3 

:    30 

23    ' 

9; 

6 

10 

6 

92 

10-14      i 

1 

1    ; 

i 

1  . 

1   '        6 

11 

lj 

3 

4 

p 

30 

.5-9           j 

o 

1 

1 
t 

1 

i ; 

2 

t 

2     ! 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

12 

0-4           ! 

i 

i 

I 

1 

• 

i 

i 

TOTAL      | 

323 

226   | 

276  • 

177 

171  i    307 

i 

171     ; 

117. 

117  ■ 

198' 

261 

2344 

•'GDIAN 

w    7    L 

i 
L0.5  V. 

1 
,0.7  ; 

33 .  6 
_ .i 

40.1  J24.5  \2 

3.3   t26 

.0    |3 

4.1  j 

40 . 5; 

42.5 

35.7 

On  the  last  line  of  the  ta!:le  rhi   median  class  size  is 
shown  for  each  department  and  a  total  for  all  departments,  ranging 
from  43.2  in  physical  education  to  25.5  in  home  economics.   The 
various  departments  arranged  in  rank  order  of  their  median  class 
size  are  as  follows.   Opposite  each  is  the  corresponding  median 
class  size  for  the  spring  term,   1952. 


Fall  Term      Spring  Term 
Department  1932  Median    1932  Median 


Physical  Education 

A   ^   *7 

41,3 

Social  Science 

40.7 

39.5 

Mathematics 

40.5 

39.1 

Mu  sic 

40 .  5 

41.6 

General  Science 

40 . 1 

39.8 

Engli sh 

%0    7 

39 . 0 

Commercial 

36.2 

Language 

33.  5 

Art 

26.0 

24.6 

Industrial  Arts 

o  .•'  r. 

25.5 

Heme  E c onomi c  s 

Median  for  all  classes       35.7  36.1 

Table  III  also  shows  that  there  are  134  clashes  with  less 
than  20  pupils,  and  363  classes  having  from  20  to  24  pupils,  as 
against  157  classes  with  less  than  20  pupils,  and  344  classes  having 
from  20  to  24  pupils  in  the  spring  term  135  " 


1  ^  o 


The  fact  that  there  are  more  classes  with  less  than  50 
pupils  in  the  fall  term  1932  than  in  the  spring  term  1952,  explains 
partially  why  the  median  class  size  for  all  classes  is  slightly  lower 
for  the  fall  term.   Also  we  find  6  mere  classes  listed  for  the  fall 
term  than  were  listed  for  the  spring  term.   Furthermore  the  count  of 
teachers  is  less  by  15  in  the  fall  term  than  in  the  spring  term. 
These  facts  indicate  that  approximately  96  periods  which  were  free 
period.s  last  term  are  now  being  listed  aa  Jr.eacb.ing  periods. 

* 

The  fact  that  the  median  has  net  teen  raised  to  a  higher 
point  than  last  term  is,  no  doubt,  an  indication  of  good  management 
lather  than  of  poor  management,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  median 
'-■.lass  size  should  rise  much  above  35  when  one  considers  that  ir.  the 
tabulation  are  schools  with  less  than  500  enrollment,  and  that  the 
junior  high  school-,  pro  gram  is  adhered  to,  including  elective,  vocation 
al  and  prescribed  work. 


Table  IV  shews  the  number  of  small  classes  by  departments 
and  also  shows  a  comparison  with  small  classes  as  they  existed  in 
the  preceding  term. 

TABLE  IV 

SLALL  CLASSES  EY  DEPARTMENTS 


de  part:  .tint 


I 


vrith  less    than 
20   puoils 

1932 


jEaving  from 
20  to  24  pupils 
1932 


;r. ring  Term 


Pall  Term 


ipring  Term     Pall  Term 


English 
Mathematics 
Social  Science 
Language 


Genera. 


cieric 


Tcta] 


Industrial  Arts 
Heme   Economics 
ii-pt 


Tota. 


Oominc  rcial 
Music 


1 
7 
1 


60 
42 
18 


!   10 


16 


120 


ID. 


3 

1 


58 
36 
11 


10 
16 


85 


f-'b 


16 
9 

r. 

19 


129 

74 
40 


243 


oo 


.29 

74 
40 


24,' 


26 

O  A 


Physic:, 1  Education 
Total 


Or and  Total 


157 


_L 


"!  Q 


19 


Inspection  of  th-~  data  shewn  in  this  table  reveals  that  in 
c-rir  ■  term  1932  there  were  501  classes  with  J. ess  thci  PC  oupila 


ir 


In   the   fall    term, 


0  7> 


Ou... 


Table  V  shov/3  the  distribution  of  number  of  classes 
and  class  size  by  schools.   The  size  of  the  scbool  has  an  important 
beeping  upon  the  data  of  this  table,  if  they  are  to  be  used  in 
making  comparisons. 

TABLE  V 

NUMSKP.  0^   CLASSES  AND  CLASS  SI^.L'  BY  SCHOOLS 
Pall  Term  1932  ' 


SIZE 


Ap- 
tos 


J  Dan.    Ever- [Fran-  Hor-    Jas.  j.Tohn 
j  Web-   tett       Icisco  [ace     iLiek  (Swett 
'step  i  {tvlann 


Per-jPre-     JRoose-  i    Total 
tola  I sidlo  jvelt 


-u 


-4- 


50   or 
over 

45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

20-24 

15-19 

10-14 

5-9 

0-4 


t 


10 
56 
94 
37 
37 
32 
29 
12 


36 

29 

12 

16 

6 


-L 


34  i 

15  ! 

25 

19  ! 

i 
15  . 

30 

90  ! 

55 

69 

61  ! 
1 

51  ' 

33 

63  ' 

36  1 
i 

12 

57  ! 

37  ! 

32 

43 
6 


54 

4  \ 

3; 
1 


60 

13 

1 


9 

i 
8 

18 

I 

17  : 

10 

12  i 

27.' 

13 

1 

3; 
i 
i 


2 
8 

24 

11 

33 

28 

27  . 
9  , 
3  : 
4,' 


7 
11 
29 
20 
16 
19 
44 
15 


I 


3  ! 


9    I 
72 

81 

37    •' 

i 

22    i 

32 

I 
55 

9 


18 
8 
58 
59 
42 
37 
33 
5 


129 

210 
523 
562    ; 

300    ! 

l 

298 

388    • 

92   . 

30  ; 

12  I 


'CTAL 


28r 


107 


37,' 


27  li     £75      118 1     149      179 


!,23 


OflO 
a-  O  <o 


3DI AK 


59. 


51.fi  ,   36.4,       55.0;  37.9J  51,5;  50.5j28.5i    40,0      56,0 


On  th--  last  line  of  the  table  thn  median  class  size 
is  shown  for  ei-nh   department  ana1  a  total  for  all  departments, 
ranging  from  45,2  in  physical  education  to  2.5,3  in.  home  economics, 
Th:  various  deriortn-nts  arranged  in  rar.k  order  of  their  median 
class  size  ar  :  as  follows.   Opposite  each  ic  the  corresponding  median 
class  siz^  for  the  spring  term,  1952, 


SCHOOLS 

INDIAN  J  LAS  3  SIZE 

ADOPTEE 
PUPIL-TEACHER 

Fail  Term  1952 

Spring  Term  19  52 

RATIO 

Presidio 
Ap  t  o  s 

Horace  Mann 

Everett 

Roosevelt 

Median 

Francisco 

Ean.  Webster 
Janes  Lick 
■John  Swett 
Porte la 

40.0 
C^9 . 5 
57.9 
56.4 
56.0 

55.7 

55.0 
51.6 
51.5 
50.5 
28 .  5 

59.9 
59.7 
57.9 
55.3 
56.5 

56.  1 

57.4 

t_  rz  •  t-' 

23.1 
51.6 
50.1 

52 

51          ; 

51 

52 

51 

51 
26 
26 
27 
27 

:hools. 


Table  VI  shows  the  distribution  of  the  small  classes  by 


ELF  VI 


SWALL  ^TTS 


"PY  SCHOOL!! 


SCHOOL 


NUMBER 


With  Le 


20  pupils 


Having  from 
20  to  24  pun i Is 
1952 


'With  Less  Than 
25  pupils 


Fall 


Sprin? 


.11 


oDring 


v  a 


11 


Spring 


Antes 

12 

Dan. Webster 

6 

Everett 

O 

Francisco 

8 

Horace  Mann 

14 

James  Lick 

16 

John  Swett 

17 

Fortola 

Fresidic 

IB 

Roosevelt 

7 

TOTAL 


19 

10 
5 
15 
11 
21 
20 
27 
25 


29 
16 
43 
54 
60 
27 
27 
44 
55 
55 


20 
46 
19 
04 
25 
21 
44 
46 
51 


41 

no 

49 
62 
74 
45 

A    A 

•x-± 

77, 
70 


i  134 


j_ 


.^.p 


in 


544 


4- 


57 
50 
51 
54 
65 
45 
41 
71 
69 
57 


501 


It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  25  fev 
less  than  20  r/upils  than  there  were  in  the  sprinr 
Where  were  44  more  classes  with  between  20  and  21 
fall  term  than  in  the  spring  term,  and  combining 
less  than  25  -,upils,  we  find  21  more  in  the  fall 
term. 


^r 
+■  I 


classes  with 
:rm.   However 
punils  in  the 
a i I  c 1 a sees  wit h 
than  in  the  spi'in 


Table  VII  gives  the  median  class  size  of  all  schools  by 
departments . 

TABES  VII 
MEDIAN  CLASS  SIZE  BY  SCHOOLS 


APPROVED  PUPIL- TEACHER  RATIO 


, 

j  Ratio   32    !|  Ratio    31  !j   Ratio    27  j  |   Ratio   26  j 

_       ~Medirn^Cla£sJ_'3TF"  ™'ZZ"   "1 


DEPARTMENT 


English 
General 
Science 

Language 

Mathematics 
Social 
Sci  ence 

Commercial 


Art 

{Home  Econ- 
!     cmics 
Industrial 

Art 


f  Mus  i  c 

1  Physical 
■  Education 


Ever-;  Pre-  j  Ap-  *Eran  -I  K.      j?'x^--fi'John  j'  Por-j?I)an 


ett 


39.9   43.0 


sid-jj   tos  !  cis-   Mann!  vo'Lt!(Sv/eti.j  to-  jjWeb- 
iq_  _  J Uqo..,.,S j— li - 1-iS ;  ;ster 


Idas 
Lick 


40.6 
29.5 
38.2 
40.6 
35.6 

27.8 
26.6 
29.8 


43.7 


'    ^"1.6 
I 


42.7 
I 

36.8; 


38. 0|  41.1    38..5J!   32- 91   38.7J|54*5 


42. Q  42,2 
33.0 


45.5J1   42, 2|  37.8 

I 

44.71      42.0    38.2 


35.  Cj!    40.0    36.2 


23.  hi     27.9 

M 

21,7?      26.1 


25.0<      25.9 


39.5 


27.5 
24„4 

25.5 

36.5 
42.9 


35.0 


40.2 


3  7.31!   32., 0 


32.5    37.5 


41.: 


38.,9 


42. 7 j 38.9 


27.5(  34.1 
.( 

f 

24.5'j27.5 

25.  7"||  25,  0 
K 

22.5?  25.0 
s 


57.5 


37.5)i36.0 
i 


27.5 
53.7|  41.1  j 

34.  si  38.7 
32.5 


^R 


35.8 


28.1 


40.0 
49,0 


38.5 
39.0 


1  23. y  18.3 
I 


21.9 

29.1 
35.0 


44- 


37.9  J  36.0  j)  30.5 

* M 


22.9 

27.5 
42.5 


28.3 


31.9 
37.5 
37.0 
30.0 

28.7 
20.8 
23.9 

36.9 
36.2 


I  TOTAL: 

4 


36.6    | 39.7 
I 


35.0 
40.0 
39.4 
39.0 
33.7 


40.1; 

33.6  | 
40.5  j 

40.7  j 

34.1 


20.0    [26.0 


19.0 
22.5 

:icoo,o 

33.7 


31.6  31.5 


La£l 


i  23  .3 
24.5  I 

40.  5  i 

i 

1 

42.3  ! 


55.7 


*Medians   over   50  are   not    exact,    because   all   classes    over  50 
are   in   a  single   category. 

The   median    class   size 

1.  In   English   is    39.7   ranging  from   43.0   at   presidio    to 
32.9    at    John   Swett. 

2.  In  general  science    is    40.1   ranging   from  42.7   at   Presidic 
tc   32.0   at    John  Swett. 

3.  In   language    is    33.6   ranging    from  40.0   at    James    Lick 
to  27.5   at   Portola. 


TAELE 

IX 

PER  CHI 

.TAJ.H  OF  CL 

ASS 

3S  IN  EACH 

OATEGOE 

Y 

1 

■ 

SIZ 

5  OF  CL.ASS. 

55  or 

50  to  54 

125 

to  29 

:'20  to  24 

[  Less 

\    TOTAL 

; SCHOOL 

over 

t 

1 

! than  20 

lAptos   Spring 

62.9 

9.1 

1 

7.3 

1 

13.8 

1 

;  6.9 

1 

100 . 0 

!        Fall 

61.6 

i   12.9 

| 

11.2 

1 

10.1 

1         A           O 

'  100.0 

i  Dan. Webster 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i        Spring 

15.3 

1 

9.0 

1 

! 

18.0 

1   9.0 

100.0 

Fall 

41.1 

27.1 

i 

1 

11.2 

15.0 

I   5.6 

100.0 

! Everett 

\ 

| 

Spring1 

52.7 

15.6 

18.1 

i 

12.3 

;   1.3 

•  100.0 

j       Fall  : 

54.7 

15.9 

i 

15.3 

! 

11.5 

,   1-6 

!  100.0 

; Franc i see 

i 

1 

. 

1        Spring 

59.3 

12.2 

15.9 

i 
i 

7.1 

5*5 

ICC .  0 

Fall   ! 

50.3 

13.3 

15.6 

■ 

19.9 

?  9 

100.0 

Horace  Mann   i 

! 

J 

i 

Spring! 

58 . 8 

5 . 7 

1.1.0 

20.3 

4 . 2 

100.0 

!        Fall  '  j 

57.1 

4.4 

11.6 

! 

i 

21.6 

5*1 

10C.0 

i James  Lick 

- 

1 

j        Spring1 

37.4 

8.4 

i  -|  p 

23.4 

i  19.6 

1  00  0 

,        Fall  "■ 

44 . 0 

8.5 

10.2 

22.9 

1  14.4 

ICC. 00  ! 

j  John  Swett 

t 

t 

i 

i       3prir.gj 

r-vr1    1 

32.  8 

13.1 

13.6 

13.1 

100 . 0   | 

Fall   ! 

30 . 2 

22.1 

18.8 

16.1 

10.8 

ICC . o  . 

Portola      i 

1 

1 

Spring! 

39.8 

10.5 

8.2 

25.7 

15.8 

100.0 

|        Fall 

37  .  4 

9.0 

10.6 

24.6 

18.4 

100.0   ■ 

i  Presidio     ! 

Soring: 

66.2 

7.9 

5.6 

15.5 

6.8 

100.0  i 

'        Fall   i 

61.6 

5.8 

9.9 

17.0 

4.7 

100.0   : 

■  Roosevelt 

; 

Soring! 

16 . 5 

11.4 

11.4 

p  o 

100.0   ! 

Fall 

1                             ' 

54.6 

j 

16.0 

14.1 

12.6 

2.7    i 

i 

1CC.0   | 

1  - '   ■-—■—  —   ■   ■  .  ■     j 

TOTAL   Spring'' 

1 

12.7 

1 

11.4    j 

14.7 

I 
6.7 

ICO.O   ; 

Fall   j 

O  id  m  £           J 

12.8     i 

i2.7      i 

16.6 

5.7    ! 

100 . 0 

An  examination  of  Tables  VTIiand  IX  '  reveals  the  following 


facts 


1.  In  the  fall  term  there  were  fewer  classes  with  more  than 
35  pupils  than  there  were  in  the  preceding  term. 

2.  In  the  fall  term   there  were  more  classes  with  from  20 
to  35  pupils  than  in  the  preceding  term. 

5.  In  the  fall  term  there  were  fewer  classes  with  less  than 
20  pupils  than  in  the  preceding  term. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  fewer  teachers,  more  classes,  and  a  lower  median  class 
size  in  tho  present  term,  than  in  the  preceding  term,  the  condition 
shown  b:y  this  study  is  indicative  of  excellent  management  in  program 
making  and.  program  administration  In  junior  high  schools  of  San 
Franci see . 


4.  In  mathematics  is  40.5  ranging  from  45.5  at 
Presidio  to  33.7  at  John  Swstt. 

5.  In  social  science  is  40.7  ranging  from  44.7  at 
Presidio  to  34.5  at  John  Swstt. 

6.  In  commercial  is  34.1  ranging  from  40.0  at  Aptos 
to  27.5  at  Horace  Mann. 

7.  In  art  is  26.0  ranging  from  28.7  at  Daniel  We  ester 
to  20.0  at  James  Lick. 

8.  In  heme  economics  is  23.3  ranging  from  26.6  at 
Everett  to  18.3  at  Portola. 

9.  In  Industrial  arts  is  24.5  ranging  from  29.8  at 
Everett  to  21.9  at  John  Swstt. 

10.  In  music  is  40.5  ranging  from  50.0  or  more  at 
James  Lick  to  29.1  at  John  Swett. 

11.  In  physical  education  is  42.3  ranging  from  50.5  or 
more  at  Everett  to  33.7  at  James  Lick. 

12.  In  all  classes  is  35.7  ranging  from  40.0  at  Aptos  to 
23.3  at  Portola. 


are  distributed 
classes  with 
with  20  to 


If  all  the  junior  high  school  classes 
in  five  categories,  namely  classes  with  35  or  more, 
30  to  34  pupils,  classes  with  25  to  29  pupils,  classes 
24  pupils,  and  classes  with  less  than  20  pupils,  they  would  appear 
as  shown  in  the  tables  f ollovvsing.   Table  VIII  shows  the  distri- 
bution of  the  number  of  classes  in  the  five  categories  for  the 
spring  term  and  for  the  fall  term,  1932,  by  schools.   Table 
IX  shows  the  same  data  reduced  to  percentages. 


TABLE  VIII 


NUMBER  OF  CLASSES  IN 

EACH  CATE 

G-ORY 

312 

E 

OP  CLASS 

i 

35  or 

;30  to  34 

25  to 

29 

120  to  24 

'Less 

i Total 

■  SCHOOL 

:over 

; 

i 

than  20 

1 

Apt os  Spring 

1  172 

25 

20 

i    38 

i   19 

1  274 

Pall 

!  177 

;     37 

32 

29 

:    12 

I  287      j 

Dan.rrebster 

i 

!            ] 

Spring 

;    54 

17 

10 

20 

:    io 

1   HI 

:        Pall 

44 

(--i  ^7 

12 

i    16 

6  • 

107 

Everett 

f 

i 

Soring 

199 

59 

i    68 

;     46 

!    5 

i  377 

Pall 

i  204 

63 

57 

43 

1      r- 
O 

i  373     ! 

.  Francisco 

t 

| 

;           t 

i       . Spring 

!  160 

33 

!    4-^ 

19 

1   15 

:    270 

Pall 

136 

36 

1    37 

54 

!    8 

j  271 

' Horace  Mann 

! 

! 

Soring 

'■    154 

15 

29 

54 

1    11 

'  263 

.   Pall 

•  157 

12 

32 

60 

:  14 

i     275 

'  James  Lick 

! 

; 

i 

Spring 

1   40 

9 

12 

;   25 

!    21 

107     ! 

:        Fall 

,   52 

10 

12 

27 

i   17 

118     | 

1  John  Swett 

i    -i 

1 

I 

'          i 

i        Spring 

;  42 

50 

•  20 

;    21 

;  20 

153 

Fall 

1   45 

33 

28 

,    27 

;  16 

149 

Fortola 

i 

i 

i 

Spring 

j   68 

18 

14 

44 

1   27 

171      ! 

:        Pall 

i   67 

16 

19 

!    44 

3o 

179     | 

1  Presidio 

i 

. 

i 

i 

i        Spring 

j  225 

27    1 

19 

•  ■'  46 

j   23 

340     i 

:        Pall 

199 

22 

32 

55 

15 

323     j 

■  Roosevelt 

] 

i 

i 

:        Spring 

i  159 

45    ! 

31 

;       31 

!    6 

272     ! 

Pall 

1  145 
i_    -J 

42 

1 

37 

i    53 

1    r 

1   !-: 

262 

i 

'TOTAL   Soring 

i  127  3 

1 
298    } 

266 

i   344 

i  157 

2338 

j        Pall 

J1224 

300 

298 

588 

1  134 

2544 

i^juLU^t-? 
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CLASS   SIZE 
SAN  FRAHCISCO   SET\TIQ~R~HI  GH  SCHOOLS 
FALL   TEIM,    1952-1953 

The    data  which  formed    the  basis   of  this    study  were   derived 
from  the    teacher  programs    submitted   by  the    teachers   of  the   high 
schools    in   August,    1952. 

Table   I   is   a   distribution   of   class    size   by  departments. 

TABLE   I 

Class   Size  by  Lepartments   for   All  Schools 


| : 

1 

T 

Art 

Com- 

Eng- 

Lang 

House 

In- 

Math 

tle- 

Mu- 

Phy 

i?fcy 

Sci 

So 

R.O, 

To- 

CLASS 

mer- 

lish 

uage 

hold 

dus 

on  at 

chan 

sic 

si 

si 

ence 

cial 

T.  C. 

tal   j 

SIZE 

cial 

Arts 

trial 
Arts 

ics 

ical 

Draw 

cal 

Ed. 
3oys 

cal 
Ed. 

Quia 

Sci 
ence 

1 

1 

50    & 

i 

over 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■  — 

10 

69 

56 

- 

- 

12 

147; 

45-49 

- 

7 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

24 

48 

0 

Co 

10 

3 

102' 

40-44 

1 

111 

43 

47 

5 

- 

28 

- 

9 

25 

32 

5 

105 

5 

416! 

35-39 

14 

132 

147 

77 

14 

— 

77 

— 

13 

15 

26 

23 

109 

1 

643j 

30-34 

35 

70 

0.69 

75 

27 

1 

74 

12 

18 

10 

20 

82 

83 

2 

678! 

25-29 

45 

36 

87 

62 

41 

112 

28 

48 

15 

4 

23 

153 

27 

2 

683i 

20-24 

32 

17 

32 

45 

20 

25 

18 

35 

14 

_ 

17 

75 

8 

— 

33  c;-: 

15-19 

2 

3 

1 

3 

- 

1 

3 

1 

3 

- 

7 

4 

1 

2 

31! 

10-14 

5-9 

- 

— 

1 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

10J 

1-4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TOTAL 

129 

576 

433 

314 

10  7 

139 

230 

97 

85 

147 

229 

347 

343 

27 

3055 

MEDIAE 

23.4 

37.3 

33.51 

31.7 

29.0 

26.  3 

34.1 

26.2 

KjCj  %J 

49.0 

43.3 

27.9 

37.4 

47.5 

35.4 

I 

1 

1 

\46 . 1  ' 

• 

On  the      last   line    of  the    table,    the  median   class-size   is 
shown   fcr   each   department    and   for   all  departments,    ranging   from   26.2 
in  mechanical   drawing    to   47.5    in   R.    0.    T.    C.    with  33.4   as   the   median 
class-size   for   all   classes.      Practically,    one  may   say    that   about   one- 
naif   of  the    classes   i..   the  high  schools    have   more,    and  about    one-half 
of  the    classes   have   less    than   35  pupils. 


The   above    tabulation 
with   less   than   20   pupil 
These   small   classes   are   distributed 
shown   in   Table   II,    following. 


also    shows    that    theie   are   41   classes 
classes    . 

among   the  various    departments    as 


pupils,    and   558    classes    having  from  20   to   24   pupils. 


-1- 


TABLE   II 
'mall   Classes    by  Departments 


Department 

Number    of   Classes   with 
less    than   20    pupils. 

Number   of   Classes   hav- 
ing   from    20    to  24    mini  Is 

Academic 

English 

2 

32 

Social   Science 

1 

8 

Mathematics 

5 

18 

language 

6 

45 

Science 

7 

75 

Total  Academic 

21 

178 

Non-Academic 

Commercial 

3 

17 

Industrial  Arts 

1 

25 

Household  Arts 

- 

20 

Art 

Mechanical  Drav/ing 

Music 

physical  Education 

2 
2 

3 
7 

.      32 
35 
14 
17 

R.    0.    T.    C. 

p 

- 

Total  Non-Academic 

20 

ifin 

Grand   Total 

41 

338 

schools. 


Table  III  whiph  follows  is  a  distribution  of  class  size  by 


TABLE  III 
Class  Size  by  Schools 


j Class 

Com- 

Poly- 

Size 

Balboa 

merce 

Galileo 

Girls, 

Lowell 

Mission 

technic 

Total 

50   &  over 

■;        25 

20 

"'25' 

5 

18 

30 

24 

147 

45-49 

15 

22 

20 

10 

12 

13 

10 

102 

' 40-44 

66 

99 

70 

9 

61 

43 

68 

416 

L/J**t'>' 

89 

107 

147 

24 

96 

102 

83 

648 

30-34 

130 

86 

117 

45 

94 

110 

96 

678 

25-29 

112 

59 

143 

55 

99 

112 

103 

683 

20-24 

43 

27 

66 

63 

36 

18 

85 

338 

15-19 

1 

1 

19 

4 

1 

5 

31 

10-14 

2 

7 

1 

10 

5-9 

1-4 

i 

TOTAL 

<     481 

421 

590 

257 

420 

429 

475 

3053 

MEDIAN 

33.2 

3G.7 

33.5 

27.6 

3^    7 

33.7 

32.2 

33. 4_ 

On  the  last  line  of  the  above  table  is  shewn  the  median 
class  size  for  each  school,  ranging  from  27.6  at  Girls  to  36.7  at 
Commerce . 


The  41  classes  with  less  than  20  pupils  and  the  358 
classes  having  from  20  to  24  pupils  are  distributed  "by  schools  as 
follows  in  Table  IV.   The  classes  of  the  7th  and  8th  grades  at  Girls 
High  School  are  not  included  in  this  study. 

TABLE  IV 
Small  Classes  by  Schools 


i  sceoo: 


Number   of   Classes  with 
less    than   20  pupils 


dumber   of   Classes   having 
from  20   to   24   pupils 


Balboa 

Commerce 

Galileo 

Gi  rls 

Low  e  11 

Mission 

polytechnic 


1 
1 
2 
26 
4 
1 
6 


45 
27 
66 
63 
56 
18 
85 


TOTAL 


41 


t 


558 


Table   V  is  a  tabulation  showing  the  number    of  classes   for 
each   department,    in  academic    departments,    in   commercial  departments, 
in   non-academic  departments    excluding   commercial  classes,    in   physical 
education,    and  in  the   total   of  all  classes   by  schools. 

TABLE   V 

Number  of  Classes  in  Each  Department  -  by  Schools 


— — 

Com- 

Gal- 

Low- 

Mis- 

Poly- 

Department 

Balboa 

merce 

ileo 

Girls 

ell 

sion 

technic 

TOTAI 

English 

82 

65 

85 

37 

76 

68 

74 

485 

Social  Science 

47 

42 

64 

.-.  18 

67 

56 

49 

343 

Mathematics 

55 

-28  . 

55 

15 

39 

27 

37 

230 

Modern  Language 

52 

41 

59 

55 

67 

25 

35 

314 

Science 

44 

51 

96 

18 

73 

37 

48 

347 

Total  Academic 

258 

205 

355 

121 

322 

215 

243 

1717 

Commercial 

57 

108 

63 

38 

12 

71 

37 

376 

Industrial  Arts 

29 

— 

34 

— 

— 

35 

41 

139 

Household  Arts 

51 

15 

13 

19 

-- 

12 

17 

107 

Art 

16 

12 

21 

15 

20 

16 

31 

129 

Mech.  Drawing 

14 

9 

21 

— 

6 

17 

50 

97 

1  Music 

18 

8 

8 

7 

16 

11 

17 

85 

j  R.  0.  T.  C. 

4 

4 

4 

— 

6 

3 

6 

27 

!  Total  Non- 

l 

;       Academic 

169 

156 

164 

67 

60 

165 

179 

960  i 

j  physical  Ed. 

54 

60 

71 

49 

38 

51 

55 

376  1 

!  GEAND  TOTAL 

481 

1 

421 

590 

237 

420 

429 

475 

3055  ! 

Galileo  and  Lowell  high  school  classes  commonly  meet  four 
times  a  wee.c.  Classes  in  all  other  high  schools  meet  five  times  a 
week.  i 


All  school?  include  grades  9  to  12  except  Mission  which,  has 
grades  10  to  12.   Girls  High  school  has  grades  7  to  12,  but  only- 
grades  9  to  12  are  included  in  this  bulletin. 


Table  VI  is  a  similar  tabulation,  showing  the  median  class- 
size  for  each  department  in  academic  departments,  in  commercial 
departments,  in  non-academic  departments,  excluding  commercial,  in 
physical  education,  and  in  total  of  all  classes  by  schools. 


TA3LZ  VI 


Median   Class-Size  by  Schools  and  by  Departments 
Fall  Term   -   19"o2-1933 


l             -  - -   ■     — 

Com- 

Gal- 

i 

Low- 

Mis- 

Poly- 

j 

i Department 

Balboa 

ae;  re  e 

ileo 

Girls 

ell 

sion 

technic 

TOTAL     ; 

English 

33.3 

36.1 

33.7 

27.3 

34.1 

32.8 

34.7 

1 
33.5        | 

Social  Science 

36.5 

40.8 

37.3 

32.5 

36.6 

38.1 

37.0 

37.4 

Mathematics 

35.2 

32.0 

35.6 

28.5 

36.3 

35.8 

32.8 

34.1 

Modern  Language 

rh  Latin 

34.3 

31.8 

33.6 

60  t  iJ 

32.5 

33.5 

35.3 

31.7 

I  Science 

26.8 

31.0 

28.2 

23.1 

25 . 7 

30.5 

27.3 

27.9 

Academic  Median 

33.4 

35.0 

33  .0 

27.4 

rr  0      C 
CC.O 

34.0 

33.1 

Commercial 

39.2 

38.6  . 

36.8 

-33 . 7 

38.3 

35.6 

59.6 

37.3 

Industrial  Arts 

27.5    ' 

• 

26.8 



_  a_ 

27.5 

25.3 

26.9 

Household  Arts 

26.6    ] 

33.5 

31 . 2 

26.0 



tJtJ  •  ♦-> 

31.5 

29.0 

Art 

27.5    i 

28.3 

26.2 

23.7 

33.1 

32.0 

27.9 

28.4 

lie  eh.    Drawing 

31.5    | 

24.5 

26.2 



26.6 

27.5 

23.1 

26.2 

Mus  i  c 

3o.o  •; 

^0  . 0 

42 . 5 

27. 5) 

54.1 

42.5 

28.1 

32.9 

R.    0.    T.    C.     . 

47.5    j 
1 

47.5 

50.0 

—  — 

55  .0 

51.2 

47.5 

47.5 

Ken-Academic 

1 

Median    "; 

29.4    : 

37.2 

29.5 

27.8 

33  .5 

51.7    ; 

27.5 

30.7 

Physical   3d. 

48.3    1 

47.5 

46.2, 

28  . 4 

47.9J 

45.9    t 

45.9 
32.2 

46.1 

MEDIA'"-  FOR   ALL 

33.2    ! 

1 
36.7   j 

33.5! 

27.6! 

I              j 

S1*    7 '  ^    7 

33.4 

-A- 


A  ranking  of  schools  according  to  median  class-size  in  aca- 
demic classes,  non-academic  classes,  in  commercial  classes,  in  phy- 
sical education,  and  in  all  classes  is  shown  "by  Table  VII  which  folio1 

TABLZ  VII* 


r 


Academic 


School 


Median 
Class  Size 


lank 


l'Ton-Academic 


School 


|   Med  ian 
I  Class  Size 


Rank 


Commerce 

Mission 

Balboa 

Polytechnic 

Galileo 

Lowell 

Girls 


35.0 
34.0 
33.4 
oo .  4t 
33.0 
32.6 
27.4 


1 

2 
3.5 
3.5 

5 

6 

7 


Commerce 

Lowell 

Mission 

Galileo 

Balboa 

Girls 

Polytechnic 


37.2 
33.5 
31.7 
29.5 
29.4 
27.8 
27.5 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Average 


33.1 


30.7 


Commercial 


Physical  Education 


Polytechnic 

Balboa 

Commerce 

Lowell 

Galileo 

Mission 

Gi  rls 


39.6 
39.2 
38.6 
38.3 
36.8 
35.6 
33.7 


3 


6 
7 


Balb  oa 

Lowell 

Commerce 

Galileo 

Mission 

Polytechnic 

Girls 


48.3 
47 1 9 
47*5 
46.2 
45.9 
45.9 
27.6 


Average 


37.3 


46.1 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5.5 
5.5 

7 


Te-tal  in  All  Classes 


Median 

i 

School 

Class  Size 

Rank 

Commerce 

36.7 

1 

Lowell 

35.7 

<^  .  5 

Mission 

33.7 

el,  .  o          j 

Galileo 

33.5 

4 

Balboa 

33.2 

5 

t  Polytechnic 

32 . 2 

.6 

i  Girls 

27.6 

.7 

Average      i 

33.4        ; 

Note:   In  making  comparisons,  the  typ^j  and  character  of  the  school 
must  be  considered.   The  number  of  classes  in  the  departments  of  each 
school  (see  Table  V)  is  also  a  factor. 


Table   VIII   shows    the   median   class-size   "by   departments 
San  Francisco   for  four   terms:      Spring,    1930-31;    fall,    1931-32; 
Spring,    1931-32;    and   Fall   term  1932-33. 


in 


TABLE   VIII 


! 

San   Francisco 

DEPARTMENT 

Spring 

Fall 

Spring 

Fall 

11930-1931 

1931-1932 

1931-1932 

1932-1933 

Art 

1 

26.1 

26.0 

26.6 

28.4 

Commercial 

i      35.4 

34.4 

33  .3 

37.3 

English 

■      31.6 

oc  .6 

32.5 

33.5           J 

Language 

29.6* 

30.2** 

30.9** 

31.7**      i 

Household  Arts 

27.6 

25.9 

26.6 

29.0           , 

Industrial  Arts 

'      25.5 

25.9 

27.1 

26.9 

Mathematics 

32.3 

32.1 

32.3 

34.1 

Me  c  han  i  c  al  Draw ' g 

24.8 

24.1 

25.0 

26.2          j 

Music 

29.3 

31.7 

30.0 

32.9 

Physical  Ed. 

43.4 

42.5 

42.8 

46.1 

Science 

26.7 

26.2 

26.9 

27*9 

Social  Science 

35.5 

34.9 

35-.  0 

37.4 

R.    0.    T.    C. 

— 

-- 

— 

47.5 

Median  of   aXl 

t 

Departments 

31.4 

31.3 

31.5 

33.4          1 

Does   not  include   Latin 
**Includes   Latin 

If  all  the   high  school   classes   be  distributed    in   five   class- 
sizes,    namely   classes  with   less    than  20  pupils,    20    to   24  pupils,    25 
to   29   pupils,    30   to   34   pupils,    and  more   than  35   pupils,    they  would 
appear  as   fellows    in   Tables   IX  and  X.      Table   IX  shows   the   distribution 
by  number    of   classes,    by    schools;    and   Table  X  Shows    the  percentage   of 
classes    in   each   of  the    five   class-sizes.. by   schools. 

TABLE   IX 
Number  of   Classes   in   Each   Class-Size 


Size   of 

Com- 

-Oal- 

Poly- 

Clnss - 

Balboa 

merce 

jiloo 

Girls 

Lowell 

Mission 

technic 

TOTAL 

35   or  over 

195 

248 

]  262 

48 

187 

188 

185 

1313 

30-34 

130 

86 

J   117 

45 

94 

110 

96 

678 

25-29 

112 

59 

|  143 

55 

99 

112 

103 

683 

20-24 

43 

27 

|      66 

63 

36 

18 

85 

338 

;  Less    than  20 

1 
I 

1 

1 

!  2 

26 

4 

1 

6 

41 

1 

1  TOTAL 

481 

421 

• 

!  590 

237 

420 

429 

475 

3055      ■ 

-6- 


TA3LE   X 
Percentage   of   Classes   in  Each  Class-Size 


Size   of    Class 

C  o  ra- 

Gal-   i 

Pciy- 

Balooa 

ise  re  e 

ileo 

Girls 

Low  e  11 

Mission 

Technic 

TOTAJ 

35   or   over 

40.6 

00.0 

44.0 

20.3 

44.5 

43.8 

38.9 

43. C 

30-34 

27.0 

£0.5 

19.8 

18.9 

22.4 

25.6 

20.2 

on      »• ! 
CC  .  £  : 

25-29 

23.2 

13.0 

24.3 

CO  .3 

23.6 

26.2 

21.7 

22.4! 

20-24 

09.0 

06.3 

11.2 

26.6 

08.6 

04.2 

17.9 

11.  lj 

Less    than   20 

00.2 

00.2 

00.3 

10.9 

00.9 

00.2 

01.3 

01.3! 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

lOO.o! 

The    following   figures   show   the    comparative   percentages   in   the 
five    class-sizes    for  the  spring  term,    1930-1931;    the  fall  term 
1931-1932;    the   spring  term,    1931-1932;    and   the    fall   term,    1932-1933. 


Size   of 

All  High  School 

All  High  School 

All  High  School 

All  High  School 

Class 

Classes 

Classes 

Classes 

Classes 

Spring    Term 
1930-31 

rail  Term 

Spring   Term 

Fall  Term 

1931-32 

1931-32 

1932-33 

35   or   over 

33.10 

33.40 

33.00 

43.00 

30-34 

23.20 

22.60 

24.50 

22.20 

25-29 

23.00 

23.60 

24.20 

22.40 

2C-24 

17.40 

18. CO 

16.50 

11.10 

Less    than   20 

'-    -  ■                                                            1 

3.30 

2.40 

1.80 

1.30 

Class  Size 


San  Francisco  Continuation  School 


The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  classes  in  the 
San  Francisco  Continue,  ticn  School  by  departments.  Each  class  listed 
in  the  distribution  meets  once  per  wee'x,  the  length  of  the  period 
being  two  clock  hours. 

TABLE  XI 
Class  Size  -  San  Francisco  Continuation  School 


j Class 

Com- 

English 

Eng- 

' Heme 

1  Math- 

Social (Tech 

Total 

Per 

Size 

mer- 

for For- 

lish 

Econ- 

emat- 

Sci- 

nical 

Cent 

cial 

eigners 

omics 

ics 

ence 

sub- 
jects; 

50   or   over 

3 

— 

1 

$| 

45-49 

4 

— 

2 

— 

1 

3 

1 

111 

40-44 

16 

— 

5 

1 

5 

4 

— 

sir 

22.70 

35-39 

25 

2 

10 

2 

3 

3 

6 

51] 

30-34 

26 

6 

8 

6 

3 

7 

8 

64 

15.10 

25-29 

8 

5 

17 

14 

6 

1 

15 

66 

15.60 

20-24 

41 

27 

28 

27 

7 

21 

40 

191 

44.90 

15-19 

-- 

— 

1 

1) 

10-14 

— 

— 

0 

c 

4 

6L 

1.70 

5-9 

0/ 

1-4 

TOTAL 

107 

40 

73 

55 

25 

39 

7C 

425 

100.00 

1  MEDIAN 

32.4 

(to  *  1 

26.9 

24.1 

2^.5 

24.6 

.  1 

24.3 

1 

26.0 

There  are  7  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  20 
pupils,  distributee  among,  the  departments  as  follows: 


English  

Home  Economics 


2 
5 


Total 


The  median  size  of  all  classes  is  26.0,  ranging  from  32.4 
in  Commercial  to  23.7  in  English  for  Foreigners.   The  median  size 
of  all  classes  for  the  fall  term,  1932-33,,  is  26.0  as  compared  with 
30.3  for  the  spring  term  1931-32. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percentage  of  classes 
of  several  sizes  for  the  spring  term,  1930-31;  anfi  the  fall  term, 
1931-32;  the  spring  term  1931-32;  and  the  fall  term,  1932-33. 


Size 

of   class 

Per   Cent    of  All   Classes    Continuation  School 

Soring , 
1930-1931 

Fall, 

1931-1932 

Spring, 
1931-1931- • 

Fall, 
1932-1933 

35   or   over 

30-34 

25-29 

20-24 

Less   than   20 

12.30 
12.10 
16.00 
52.90 
6.70      ■ 



13.50 
10.70 

22.30 
26,50  , 
•      .    '   17.00 

35*50 
15*70 

15.90 

27.30 

5.60 

22.70 
15.10 
15.60 
44.90 
1.70 
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